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ON THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 


By Dr J. J. DE TSCHUDI. 


[ Read before the Society, 1844. ] 


During a stay of five years in Peru, spent for the most part 
in the interior of that remarkable country, I devoted as much 
of my time as I could spare from my studies in Natural His- 
tory to the investigation of the condition, past and present, of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. In the course of these researches 
I collected many facts connected with their history and man- 
ners. I have thoroughly examined more than eighty ruins of 
Indian villages, with, perhaps, half that number of tombs. I 
have seen and described many of their relics, and have brought 
to Europe ten mummies of different ages and sexes (six others 
are still expected); and more than thirty skulls of Indians are 
lying before me, the most beautiful collection that has ever 
been obtained from that part of America. 

I shall, probably, at some other time have the pleasure of 
bringing before the Ethnological Society my researches on the 
great migrations of the nations of the northern division of the 
New World, together with my views on the different tribes and 
races: for the present I shall communicate a few penne re- 
marks only. 

The greater part of the old Tidian villages i in the Sierras of 
Peru, are situated on steril heights, conical turreted hills, 
summits of mountains or narrow ridges, and on an eastern 
exposure. The choice of this latter situation was determined 
by their religion. It was, in fact, natural that the Indians, 
who considered their kings to be the offspring of the sun, which 
they adored as their primary divinity, should have chosen, for 
the sites of their towns and villages, positions from which they 
could see and adore the god at his first appearance above the 
horizon. To this practice, which in some provinces was very 
rigidly followed, they sacrificed much of their comfort, as they 
were not only exposed to violent and icy winds, but also found 
themselves on points totally deprived of water, which, in some 
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cases, had therefore to be brought from a distance of two or 
three miles. This explains why we find in certain ruins of 
Indian villages, especially such as are situated at a distance from 
springs or brooks, so great a number of water-pots of all sizes, 
forms, and materials. In these pots the indispensable fluid 
was fetched from a distance on the backs of Llamas. I found 
the same custom still subsisting among the Indians. 2 

In all large villages, where the ground permitted, a great 
central square was formed, from which very regular streets 
frequently branched off in all directions. The structure of 
the houses is extremely varied. Close to the largest palaces, 
having from twenty to twenty-five windows in front, are the 
smallest, narrowest, and poorest cottages. Stones and cement 
are almost everywhere the usual building material; but near 
the coast, on the western side of the Cordilleras, larger edi- 
fices of bricks are found, and called by the Indians Ticacuna, 

In the districts of Tunin and Ayacucho, I have seen large 
villages consisting of tower-like buildings of a very peculiar 
structure. Every house is round or quadrangular, the inner 
diameter being about 6 feet. The walls are from 18 inches 
to 2 feet thick, and the height of the whole building seldom 
exceeds 20 feet. The entrance opens towards the east or the 
south, and is, at the utmost, 2 feet high. Having crawled in, 
we find ourselves in a space of about 6 feet across, and of 
equal height. ‘The walls are rude and bare, but in them are 
deep holes, which must once have served as cupboards, as we 
still find in them very frequently maize, corn, small pots, &e. 
No window enlightens the space. The roofs of these rooms 
consist of several horizontal immured flagstones, which, in the 
middle, do not touch each other, but leave an open space 
about one foot and a half broad. By this opening we may 
ascend, and arrive, not without difficulty, at the second story, 
which is built in the same manner, but has generally some 
openings instead of windows. The roof is the same as the — 
lower one, and through it we come to the upper story, the 
roof of which forms that of the whole house, and consists of 
very solid masonry. The upper story is generally lower than 
the other, and probably served as a store-room. I once, how- 
ever, found in it the well-preserved mummy of a child. The 
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family lived on the ground-floor. We can distinguish very 
clearly the place where they used to cook. The one imme- 
diately above was the sleeping-room ; a great flagstone is often 
found in it, which served to cover the opening. The old Indian 
fortification Hinckay is of entirely similar structure, though 
on a grander scale. I have felt very comfortable in these small 
and narrow dwellings ; they frequently protected me for hours 
from violent rain, after I had expelled a fox or a zorillo from 
them. 

I have often found in these houses the best preserved mum- 
mies and other antiquities. Only a small part of the dead 
were buried in tombs of masonry, in the so-called Huaca, or 
more correctly Aya-huaci (Dead house). Near the coast the 
bodies were laid, many together, in certain places in the sand ; 
in the mountains, however, in caves, in fissures of the rocks, 
or in their own houses. When the last was the case, I ob- 
served the following arrangement. Immediately below the 
surface, and only covered with a thin stratum of earth, the 
bodies are placed, more or less preserved, mostly, but not 
always, in a sitting posture. The head, in this case, is sup- 
ported by the hands, the elbows by the thighs, and all the 
fingers of each hand are tied together with a string, which, 
running across the neck, connects both hands. 

If we remove the bodies and clear away the second stratum 
of earth, we arrive at the domestic implements of the Indians, 
cooking and water-pots of clay, calabayos, hualleas, imple- 
ments of war and hunting. Below this stratum there followed 
the third and last, which contain the gods; they are mostly 
made of clay, but sometimes also of silver and gold; such 
idols have been found in different places, which contained from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds of the finest gold. 

On the eastern side of the Cordilleras, large huacas are 
very scarce; but they are frequently met with in the coast 
districts of Peru. The mummies deposited in the fissures of 
rocks cannot often be removed without extraordinary diffi- 
culty ; and it appears incomprehensible how the dead bodies, 
with all their muscles attached, could be forced into them 
Most curious groups of mummies are found, which strongly 
excite our curiosity. One of the most interesting was dis- 
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covered in the fortification Huickay mentioned above :—A 
woman in the act of delivery, in a sitting posture, presses with 
her knees forcibly against the back of a man, who is squatting 
before her, and keeps hold of his shoulders with her hands 
spasmodically contracted ; the head of the child is already 
born, but the trunk and extremities are still in the genitation 
of the mother. I intended to have sent this peculiar group to 
Europe, but in my absence it was destroyed by the brutality 
of a European. I found another group in which a child kept 
firmly hold of the nipple of the mother. ‘Together with the 
mummies are’ frequently discovered skulls and skeletons of 
animals, especially of the mammiferous genera, canis,” felis 
(Felis onea, and concolor), lutra, mephitis, lagidium, anchenia ; 
of birds, condors, owls, ramphastide, prittacie. With the 
mummies of children, which I dug out in the Palace of Tar- 
motambo, I found the specimens of a species of Arara, not 
natives of Peru, but only of the northern parts of South 
America. Of reptiles, the tortoise is the only one which was 
buried with the dead. I have never observed any remains - 
either of Saurians or Ophidians. , 

Regarding the skulls, I will here only mention one very sin- 
gular peculiarity. In the children of that part of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Western South America, who were dis- 
tinguished by a flattened occiput, a bone is found between 
the two parietal bones, below the lambdoidal suture, separating 
the latter from the inferior margin of the squamous part of 
the occiput. This bone is of a triangular shape—its upper 
angle lies between the ossaparietalia, and its horizontal dia- 
meter is twice that of its vertical. It coalesces at very diffe- 
rent periods with the occipital bones, sometimes in the first 
month after birth, and sometimes not until after six or seven 
years. In one skull belonging to a child about seven years 
old, with a very flat occiput, this line is separated by the most 
perfect suture from the squamous part of the occiput, and is — 
4 inches broad and 2 inches high. In a more advanced age, 





* T hope to shew in the second number of my Fauna Peruviana, that 
the dog, canis familiaris, was indigenous to Peru, and not introduced by 
the Spaniards. 
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it probably completely integrates with the rest of the skull. 
I have, however, perceived it in all the skulls of this class 
which I have examined. On a close scrutiny, we generally 
find traces of it in the linea semicircularis superior. 

This bone, which, in remembrance of the nation in which it 
is found, I call Os Ince, corresponds entirely to the Os inter- 
parietalia of the Rodentia and Marsupialia. We know that it 
exists in these classes of mammalia through life—that it also 
occurs in the foetal state of several pachydermata, ruminantia, 
earnivora, &c. In the ordinary embryos of man, there are 
barely some traces in the first months, which, however, soon 
disappear. I think it, therefore, very curious that we should 
find so retarded a formation in a whole race of men, who have 
exhibited a very inferior degree of the intellectual faculties. 

I have just heard that Mr Bellamy, in a paper on Peruvian 
Mummies, read before the British Association on the 3d of 
August 1841, and printed in the Annals-and Magazine of Na- 
tural History, October 1842, has already pointed out this pe- 
culiarity in the osseous structure, and I am much pleased to 
confirm his observations by the examination of more than a 
hundred of such skulls. 

I may, however, observe, that Mr Bellamy certainly did not 
obtain his mummy from the high plains of Peru, as in those 
districts there occurs no drift sand strongly impregnated with 
salt. “In those plains the mummies are not found in any 
quantity at a short distance below the surface; and, lastly, 
Captain Banckley, who could obtain any quantity of mummies 
at Arica, or some other seaport town, would certainly not have 
taken the trouble of fetching them from the high plains. Dr 
Bellamy is also too hasty in determining the race of the na- 
tion to which these skulls belonged, especially if he ascribe 
them to that nation, which is said to descend from Asiaties, 
who emigrated with Manco Capac. 

I transmit to the Society the drawing of a skull, which I 
dug out of the old Indian fortification Thrickay. It belongs 
to one of the three typical races of the former inhabitants 
of Peru, and is not to be confounded with those figured by 
D’Orbigny under the denomination of Aymara. 
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In the hope of throwing some new light on the question in 
dispute between Dr de Tschudi and Mr Bellamy, Dr King en- 
tered into correspondence with the latter gentleman, which > 
drew forth this reply. ‘In the very rough communication 
which I had the honour of making to the British Association, 
I confined myself as much as possible to facts, just venturing 
enough, in the way of opinion, to draw on discussion. I am 
delighted that the time is at length arrived, for something 
favourable to science must be the result. My knowledge, 
however, is far too limited to permit of my joining in any ar- 
gument that may be advanced ; all I can do, is to take care 
that no misstatement is made of what I have made public. ~ 

‘“‘ It has been, and I fear always will be, my misfortune to 
write from my own fireside, for my avocations have, and pro- 
bably ever will, keep me at home. I have little or no geogra- 
phical knowledge of Peru, and of its minute physical charac- 
ters I know less. Dr de Tschudi, I presume, from the bold- 
ness of his assertions, is a traveller, and that he has visited 
the part of the world in question. Hence, doubtless, he is 
correct, when he says that the mummy was not brought from 
the high plains of Peru, for the reasons he gives appear to be 
too forcible to admit of any doubt. We have, in fact, from 
him what looks very much like personal observation, for he 
says, ‘in those districts there occurs no drift-sand,’ &c. 

“Captain Blanckley, from whom the mummies were pro- 
cured, some little time after they fell under my notice, went 
abroad, and I have in vain several times since endeavoured to 
communicate with him. In my paper I have said, after re- 
gretting my inability to furnish information of a more correct 
character, that he ‘ stated to me in conversation, that he ex- 
humed them himself from an elevated part of land in the 
mountainous district of Peru, but at a considerable distance 
from the lake Titicaca.’ Now, all one can remark upon the 
different statements of the Doctor and Captain Blanckley is 
simply this, that the ‘ elevated tract of land’ of the latter is 
not included geographically in ‘ the high plains’ of the former ; 
and as Captain Blanckley has added, that the spot where he 
exhumed them is at a considerable distance from the lake 
Titicaca, it is fair to presume that his discovery refers to some 
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locality nearer the sea ; an opinion which I should consider to 
be correct, as he was only a casual explorer, not able to ven- 
ture far from the ship of which he had the command. 

“ Dr de Tschudi considers that I have been ‘too hasty in 
determining the race of the nation to which the skull belonged.’ 
All I have said upon that question is as follows :—‘ This pecu- 
liar race were in all probability the aborigines of the country, 
and it is probable that these mummies may be the relics of 
some of the last of the Titicacans ;’ so that it must be observed 
that I have not determined—I have but suggested, and the 
question is left entirely open for the more competent to argue. 

‘< In the last place, Dr de Tschudi alludes to the mixed race, 
recently from the intermixture of the aborigines with the fol- 
lowers of Manco Capae, as if I had referred the mummies to 
them or their descendants. In this he has completely mis- 
understood me, as will be apparent from what I have just 
stated, and from this which I now quote from my original 
papers :—‘ I would suggest that the adult skulls of Titicacans, 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, are of this 
kind, the one possessing all the peculiarities of the race in its 
unalloyed form—the true Titicacan ; and the other being of a 
spurious character, resulting from the union of the indeginz 
with the settlers of Asiatic origin, the companions of Manco 
Capac of traditionary fame.’ ” 
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THE MONGOLS. 


By BAYLE ST JOHN, Ese. 


Read before the Ethnological Society, 24th January 1844. 


The Mongols belong to that vast family of nations which 
inhabits the eastern, central, and perhaps northern, divisions 
of Asia. But they are most intimately connected with the 
Tatars—so intimately, indeed, that it would often be difficult 
to distinguish the descriptions given by travellers of the two 
people, were it not for certain characteristics which the sub- 
ject state of the one, and the independent condition of the 
other, have impressed upon them. Not many centuries ago, 
there appears to have existed so little difference between the 
Tatars and the Mongols, that their names became convertible 
terms. Carpin furnishes more than one example of this; and 
he expressly asserts that the Yeka, or Great Mongols—the 
Su-Mongols, commonly called Tatars—the Merkats, and the 
Metrits—resembled each other so much in form and language, 
that the only division he could perceive was into countries 
and provinces. Perhaps we ought to consider the word Ta- 
tar as a generic term, and apply it indifferently to all the in- 
habitants of Central Asia, including the Independent Tatars 
and the Mongols as the principal sub-divisions. The tradi- 
tions of these people represent them as descendants of two 
brothers—according to some old travellers, Gog and Magog ; 
and, indeed, if we base our views on the opinions of the tribes 
of Central Asia themselves, we must recognise them every 
one as closely related. Isbrants Ides informs us, that all with 
whom he had come in contact seemed anxious to assert their 
community of origin. It is well known, moreover, that the 
Turks are a branch from the same stock. 

In the present paper, however, I intend to confine myself 
to the Mongols properly so called—that is to say, the descend- 
ants of the race which, under the banner of Genghis Khan 
and his immediate successors, overran and subdued the 
greater part of Asia, and the north-east of Europe. Accord- 
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ing to Rashid-eddin, the name (which, used as an adjective, 
signifies “ valorous,”’ ‘“‘ courageous”) was first bestowed on 
* the numerous progeny of Alung-goa, mother of Budantzar, 
tenth ancestor of Genghis Khan, about the year 1000. It 
must have been afterwards applied by extension to the, sub- 
jects of Budantzar ; for at the birth of his illustrious descend- 
ant, the Mongols were already a powerful people. Subse- 
quently, many tribes of kindred origin assumed the name, in 
order to claim relationship with the conquerors of the thirteenth 
century. 

The Ghers, or felt-tents, of this pastoral people were ori- 
ginally pitched amidst the mountains and forests on the south- 
eastern banks of Lake Baikal, round the mouth of the Selinga, 
which, flowing from the very heart of Mongolia, seemed to 
tempt them upwards to the land which they afterwards occu- 
pied. They settled also in the islands of the lake ; and Olk- 
hon is still inhabited by their descendants (the Buriats), who 
possess fine herds of cattle, cultivate the ground, which they 
carefully irrigate by little runnels derived from their rare 
springs, hunt wolves, bears, and squirrels, and cross over to 
the southern shores of the lake to capture the seal. Previous 
to the promulgation of the Lamaic religion among the Mon- 
gols, the waters of Baikal, and the mountainous island I have 
mentioned, seem to have monopolised a considerable portion 
of the veneration of the people of this part of Central Asia. 
Olkhon was, and is indeed still by many, believed to be the 
habitation of a god invested with certain ill-defined attributes 
of terror; and the lake itself has been endowed with conscious- 
ness and a due sense cf its own importance. It will not, it is 
said, submit tu receive the contemptuous epithet of Osera, 
“ sleeping or stagnant water,’ and stickles for the appella- 
tion of Dalai, or ‘“‘ sea.” By its very nature, however, it is 
precluded from avenging its dignity on those who insult it 
from the land ; but woe to him who ventures to treat it igno- 
miniously, whilst sailing or sliding over its surface! Tempests 
blow, waves rise, the ice cracks, and the ingratitude of the tra- 
veller is often punished with death! Anadventurous Russian 
resolved once to try the temper of the liquid divinity, and, 
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when he had reached the centre, poured out a glass of brandy, 
in which he drank the health of the Christians of Europe, 
calling upon the lake, by the opprobrious epithet of Osera, to 
be his witness. The terrified natives every instant expected 
to hear the first howl of the hurricane, but the weather was 
more than ordinarily serene, and they urged their sledges 
hurriedly towards ¢erra firma, wondering at the unusual for- 
bearance of the insulted lake ! 

It was in such a situation, and in the midst of such super- 
stitions, that the tribe of Mongols grew up, scarcely keeping 
pace with its neighbours in knowledge and civilisation,’ until 
the birth of the Great ‘Temugin—by some, derived from a 
smith—hby others, from an ancient family who introduced the 
use of forges into the country—by the Chinese, from the blue 
wolves and white goats, which they assert to be the ancestors 
of all the Mongols ; but, as I have already observed, by Ra- 
shid-eddin and other credible authorities, from Budantzar, son 
of Alung-goa. This is not the place to relate the exploits or 
estimate the character of that celebrated conqueror. I shall 
merely observe, that after spreading on every side with asto- 
nishing rapidity, massacring or enslaving surrounding nations, 
the Mongols beheld their brilliant but brief period of conquest 
fade away, and were once more confined to their steppes and 
plateaus, and reduced to live on their herds and a scanty agri- 
culture. The establishments they made in foreign countries, 
if we except China and Hindastan, had none of the elements 
of duration. They could storm and sack fortified places, win 
pitched battles, build cities in the midst of wildernesses, but 
they could not, at least in most instances, conceive and exe- 
cute any plan for keeping the fertile districts they overran in 
anything like lasting subjection. It remained for their bre- 
thren the Turks to perfect a system by which a barbarous 
tribe, such as they were, could establish a permanent sway 
over a civilised though effeminate empire. 


+ 


The Mongols, however, were soon driven back from their 


splendid acquisitions ; or, rather, as soon as fresh accessions 
to their forces ceased to flow from their original seat, they 
melted into the populations they had conquered, without in- 
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fluencing in any perceptible degree their form of government, 
their manners, or their religion. This last, indeed, the Mon- 
gols in most cases received from the conquered. 

There are two periods in the history of Mongolia since the 
days of Genghis Khan: the first extends through the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; the seventeenth 
was an age of transition ; the second period continues to our 
own day. 

During all this time there may be observed a gradual revo- 
lution in the manners and character of the Mongols, amply 
accounted for by the changes in their political condition and 
religious ideas. In the first place, we behold the imperfect 
civilisation they had attained to under Genghis Khan, rapidly 
giving way before the influences of their climate and the con- 
figuration of their soil. It was not of native growth, and 
never took firm root among them. They soon relapsed into 
their original barbarism, and split into tribes, the number of 
which constantly increased, whilst each claimed to be governed 
by a descendant of the Khan Temugin. Meanwhile, however, 
the Kootooktoo, the great Pontiff of Mongolia, gradually ex- 
tended his influence with the increase of the Lamaic religion ; 
so that, at the period of his voluntary submission to China, 
he was enabled to carry with him a great part of the whole 
population. At this very period it was calculated, by shrewd 
observers, that, had the Mongols known their own strength, 
they could once more have conquered, not only China, but the 
Manchis themselves, with the greatest facility. Instead, how- 
ever, of refusing to submit to the yoke, the greater number— 
I except, of course, the Sungarians, who made a bloody re- 
sistance—yielded without a murmur; whilst those who still 
asserted their independence, contented themselves with con- 
tinuing their predatory incursions, both on the Siberians and 
Chinese, and assaulting the caravans that passed to and fro. 
Their attacks were conducted in a very peculiar manner. It 
was their custom to set fire to the grass round the camps, and 
endeavour to burn out the travellers. They were often, how- 
ever, too timid or too weak to follow up their attempts, and 
their intended victims escaped with the loss of a tent or so, or 
perhaps of a camel or a horse; but tracts burnt up for the 
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space of two days’ journey frequently exhibited the mischiey- 
ous consequences of their proceeding. 

Since this time China has gradually consolidated her power ; 
and her manners, considerably modified it is true, have been 
adopted by the Mongols, who are now distinguished by gentle- 
ness and docility ; whereas formerly they were ferocious, in- 
tractable, cruel, and insolent. Martini remarks that they are 
still subject to sudden outbursts of anger, in which case 
neither their father nor their mother is safe from their wrath ; 
but in general it is acknowledged that their character is good. 
It is difficult to say, whether the beneficent precepts of the 
Lamaic religion, or the influence and laws of China, have had 
most share in the production of this marked change. At any 
rate, certain it is that all travellers unite in asserting the 
superiority of the character of the Mongols to that of their 
fellow-subjects within the wall, who are equally submissive, 
but far less kind and hospitable to strangers. This superi- 
ority is strikingly evinced by the gratitude which the pastoral 
people feel and express for the smallest present, whilst the 
rapacity of the Chinese is never satisfied, and is so intense 
that thankfulness for past favours is almost entirely swallowed 
up by cravings after new. 

At the same time it must be remembered, that, in industry, 
the Mongols are extremely deficient, whilst in this the Chinese 
excel. The latter are averse from leaving a single foot of land 
uncultivated ; whereas the former can scarcely prevail on 
themselves to sow a little millet, barley, and wheat. This 
has been accounted for by Timkowski in the following man- 
ner :—* The sterility of the steppes obliges the Mongols 
often to change their habitations. Always on the look out 
for pasture, they are frequently obliged to pass the summer 
in places very distant from their winter and spring encamp- 
ments, and consequently to leave their cultivated fields for a 
long time.” But natural idleness has much to do with their 
agricultural slovenliness. Even in those quarters, between 
Kiakhta and Urga, for example, where wood and pasturage 
abound, they neglect to prepare dwellings, or lay up provi- 
sions for the winter, contenting themselves with carelessly 
heaping up afew stacks of hay. Accordingly, when the snow 
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falls and the cold strengthens, their cattle are attacked by 
disease, and perish in incredible numbers. The Lamas, on 
the other hand, are active cultivators; and the church lands 
of Mongolia, instead of being, as in some of our colonies, im- 
pediments to civilisation, might, if the people possessed any 
of the necessary qualities, form nuclei for the successful ex- 
ertion of agricultural industry. | 

The portrait of the Mongols has been painted with various 
colours. When they were objects of dread to the nations of. 
the earth, words could scarcely be found to describe their 
hideousness ; and the pictures left of them are rather those 
of devils than men. This prejudice has been imbibed by 
Bory de St Vincent, who says they are the most hideous of 
the human race, though he is of opinion that one of their 
branches, the Turks, became the most beautiful, by migrating 
into the balmy Ionia, Macedonia, and Greece, and by mixing 
with the Circassians and the descendants of the ancient Hel- 
lenes. It appears, however, that the reports of the ugliness 
of the Mongols have been greatly exagerated. Timkowski 
observes, that many of the women, with their clear complexions, 
cheerful countenances, and lively, animated eyes, would be 
esteemed handsome even in Europe; and the Baron de Bode 
assures me that he has seen Tatars who possessed great per- 
sonal beauty. 

From this, however, it must not be understood that I in- 
tend to break a lance in favour of the peerless charms of the 
Mongols, male or even female. What I mean is, that they 
are very far from possessing the diabolical assortment of 
features which has been attributed to them ; and that their 
countenances do at least exhibit a capacity for wight Among 
the principal characteristic features are a slightly pointed 
head and chin, and high or rather wide cheek-bones. The 
bare knowledge of iene facts, unaccompanied by personal 
experience, has induced some naturalists to compare the face 
of the Mongols to a lozenge; but that this resemblance is 
arbitrarily traced, will appear_from the fact that Timkowski, 
who had seen thousands of specimens, expressly says that 
their face is round. Their temples are slightly hollow, and 
the upper maxillar is square, whilst the lower, on the contrary, 
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is somewhat pointed. Like the Chinese, too, the upper teeth 
of the Mongols project, so as to rest sometimes upon the lower 
lip, whilst the other range inclines rather inwards. This 
peculiarity of construction influences greatly the pronuncia- 
tion of their language. But the most remarkable traits in 
the physiognomy of the Mongol, are the oblique position of the 
eyes, and the distance between them, by some exaggerated to 
more than the breadth of a man’s hand. ‘The former charac- 
teristic is common to the Chinese, whom I believe to be the 
first Tatars who came down from their plateaus to settle on 
the plain, being tempted by the fertility of the banks of the 
Hoang-ho. In later times the same impulse led to the fre- 
quent conquest of the country, and the transformation of suc- 
cessive tides of invaders into peaceful, and at length effemi- 
nate citizens. The Malays, also, have the inner corner of 
their eyes depressed, and the outer raised towards their 
temples; and Lesson observed the same peculiarity in some 
of the islanders of the Indian Archipelago. 

Whilst on the subject of the eyes of the Mongols, I may 
observe that they are deep-set and lively,—‘‘ inconstant” is 
the expression of an old writer,—and that their iris is almost 
always black, though said to be blue by Bory de St Vincent. 
This incorrect writer asserts, moreover, that these people are 
furnished with an ample growth of beard, especially on the 
upper lip; whereas all travellers who have visited Mongolia 
concur in representing their faces as covered with a very 
tardy and scanty crop of hair. They admire, however, and 
envy this element of manly beauty; and, when chance be- 
stows it upon any of their countrymen, look upon him with 
extreme veneration. A stranger, too, may be sure of respect 
in exact proportion to the length of his beard. Whiskers, 
which are more common, are less prized ; whilst the hair over 
the forehead and temples, in obedience to the caprices of 
fashion, is shaved, the rest being braided into a tail which 
hangs down the back. Even the varieties of the toilette form 
curious subjects of study for the ethnologist. This simple 
method of disfiguring the countenance has succeeded another 
far more complicated but no less effectual, which has been 
described with greater minuteness than perspicuity by the old 
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travellers. We may gather, however, from their accounts, 
that the period of the greatest political splendour of the Mon- 
gols was coincident with their greatest elaborateness of dress ; 
and that, like individuals, they have become more careless in 
proportion as they have sunk in the scale of fortune. It is 
well known, that after the task of conquering China had been 
accomplished by the Manchis, they nearly forfeited their new 
acquisition, by imposing their head-dress as well as their 
laws upon the vanquished. They insisted on the adoption of 
the fashion I have described. The empire was convulsed 
from one end to the other. <A general insurrection was for a 
while expected, but the conquerors were firm; and the 
Chinese furnished the strongest possible testimony of their 
humiliation, by consenting to change their customs as well as 
their masters. It may be that it was the desire of the Man- 
chis to prevent the repetition of the notorious influence ex- 
ercised by the Chinese on the former Tatar invaders. A 
second attempt of a similar tendency was made in later times 
by the Emperor Kien Long, who caused 5000 Mancht words 
to besubstituted for as many Chinese ones, forbidding the use 
of the latter under pain of corporal punishment ! 

The hair of the Mongols is black, and naturally by no 
means scanty or short. Among the neighbouring Tunguses 
instances have been met with of hair of extraordinary length. 
A Russian ambassador mentions a man whose locks measured 
four yards, and whose son promised in this respect to emulate 
his sire. 

The complexion of the Mongols is sometimes described as 
dark-yellow, sometimes as deep olive. The truth seems to be, 
that it is rather sallow and tanned by the sun. ‘The children 
are frequently mentioned as having ruddy cheeks: and the 
rosy countenances of the women are also dwelt upon, 

The stature of the Tatars generally is moderate. Their 
legs are remarkable for their shortness; their feet also are 
small; and their knees are slightly bent out. Their thighs 
are thick, their shoulders broad, their waists small, their arms 
long and vigorous. The peculiarities of their lower limbs may 
result from their equestrian habits; the strength of their arms 
is very possibly derived from the constant use of the bow. 
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It is natural that.a slight notice of the country inhabited by 
the Mongols should succeed the description of their physical 
organisation. Without believing in the theory of autoch- 
thoneity, I consider man to be in some measure the creature 
of the hills, valleys, lakes, rivers, winds, storms, and sun- 
shine of his native land. All these participate in the forma- 
tion of his character. It is in this sense alone that I under- 
stand that the Tatar race traces its origin to the Altai chain 
of mountains. There was the cradle of its future indivi- 
duality. In the regions to which its various subdivisions mi- 
grated, new elements were added by degrees. Not the least 
remarkable instance is that of the Mongols. . 

Their present country occupies the sides and summit of a 
vast swell in the surface of Central Asia, broken up into hills 
and valleys, and intersected by a few large rivers and nume- 
rous small streams. It is crowned by the great desert of Kobi, 
or Shamo, as the Chinese call it, one of the wildest and bleak- 
est regions of the globe, of still unknown extent and unde- 
fined limits, though parts have been more than once explored 
and described. In some places its surface is undulating, like 
that of the rolling prairies of America ; in others it is rough, 
broken up by ravines, and gullies, whilst frequent plains are 
met with, covered with pasture. The hills are generally clothed 
in a mantle of dark d%durgtina, which resembles young oak- 
shoots, and are often inhabited by such prodigious numbers 
of mice, that the horses’ feet sunk at every step into their 
burrows. 

Among the ever-recurring features of a Mongolian land- 
scape, are the salt-lakes, with their white incrustation, and 
elegant fringe of slender reeds. Many of these are met with 
in the vast sea of sand and flints which stretches north of the 
Tsakhars. 

But we must not consider Mongolia under the most un- 
favourable aspect only. In many quarters it is highly fertile, 
especially near the Great Wall, where the climate has been 
compared to that of Germany. The banks of the Boro, the 
Shara, the Iro, and other large rivers in the northern section 
of the country, abound in pasture, and there occurs here and 
there land admirably adapted for tillage. 
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In one part of the desert of Kobi, there is an eminence, 
which, seen from a distance, appears like a forest. As you 
approach, however, an extraordinary /usus nature is observed. 
Here is beheld an immense altar; there a sarcophagus. Now 
is seen a lofty tower; then the ruins of a house with a stone- 
floor. The rock, a decomposed granite, lies in large masses, 
from three to nine inches thick; in some parts the Robinia 
pygmea grows thick on the surface ; no other plants are seen, 
and the soil around is sandy. The Mongols declare that 
much loadstone is found in this place; and if any one ap- 
proaches with a gun, it is strongly attracted. In Mount Dar- 
kan is said to be preserved the anvil of Genghis Khan, com- 
posed of the peculiar metal called buryn, possessing the pro- 
perties of iron and copper, being at once hard and flexible. 

One of the peculiarities of a Mongolian landscape is, that 
almost every considerable eminence is surmounted by an obo 
or altar, consisting either of a heap of stones, a mound of 
earth or sand, or a construction of wood, generally of colossal 
dimensions. ‘These altars are raised under the direction of a 
Lama, with many solemn ceremonies, and are constantly visited 
for the purpose of prayer, or the presentation of offering. 
Every passer by alights from his horse, places himself south of 
the obo, with his face to the north, makes several prostrations; 
and, having breathed his humble supplication, and deposited 
his gift, rides away, satisfied with the performance of his duty. 
Tufts of horse-hair are the most frequent offerings, the object 

_of which is generally the preservation of the pastoral riches of 
the Nomades. Similar ceremonies, with a similar object, are 
performed by the Yakoutes, in the worship of the Spirit of the 
Woods. 

The climate of Mongolia is generally cold, but in some 
places, and at certain times, the heat is excessive. Kiakhta 
itself is 2400 feet above the level of the sea, consequently, 
higher than all the towns of the Hartz and Swiss Alps; and 
there is a continual rise from this place to Urga. 

It is well known, that Mongolia is politically divided into 
several principalities, each recognizing the sovereignty of the 
emperor of China. This is not the place to enter into any de- 
tail on the arrangements by which government is carried on. 
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I can only say, that they ensure the complete subjection of the 
Mongols ; and that even the Chinese themselves now feel that 
their Great Wall is superfluous. Previous to the annexation 
of Mongolia, this stupendous fortification seemed always in a 
state of siege, so numerous were the soldiers that passed to 
and fro along it. It now winds its deserted line along the 
valleys, up the sides and over the crests of the mountains, like 
a railway started without sufficient capital to keep it open. 

The Lamaic religion is one of the chief instruments for 
keeping the population in order. Its own natural influence 
is to render the people who profess it mild and gentle ; but 
its ministers are, besides, under the complete control of the 
celestial emperor, who even directs the inspiration of the 
Kootooktoo, or Pope of Mongolia. 

There is one point in the ancient civilisation of Mongolia, 
which may be worth noticing. Europe, towards the close of 
the middle ages, was filled with reports of vast cities in this 
part of the world, among the principal of which was Kara- 
korum. But modern geographers deny that these cities had 
any real existence, at least, with the circumstances of gran- 
deur which have been attributed to them. Malte Brun ob- 
serves, that no ruins remain to attest the former splendour of 
Karakorum ; and that “the Mongols have never been suffi- 
ciently numerous, or sufficiently rich, to build cities worthy of 
the name.” But even in the desolate steppes of Kobi there 
occurs the fragments of former architectural magnificence. 
in one place they encumber the slope of a mountain for the 
space of two wersts. They are all of stone; the remains of 
temples, altars, and other buildings of colossal dimensions, pre- 
sent themselves on every side, covered with grass and moss; 
in some cases the foundations only are of granite, whilst the 
superstructure is brick. Clay, mixed with gravel, was used 
as mortar; the clay has now disappeared, and the gravel 
alone remains. Some of the buildings are round, and adorned 
with cornices; in the temples are empty vaulted niches, 
broken bits of a green stone strew the courts, Bed troughs of 
the same material also occur. 

For a space of four wersts beyond the cluster I have de- 
sevibed, similar remains are visible, though more thinly scat- 
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tered ; and tombs, towers, and deserted walls appear on every 
side. There cannot be a doubt that on this spot a vast popu- 
lation once swarmed ; for in all probability the most import- 
ant structures have alone survived, those of a humbler cha- 
racter having been constructed of a more perishable material. 
* These ruins,” says Timkowski, “formerly inhabited by a 
descendant of Genghis Khan, now serve as a retreat for the 
flocks; the Mongols seldom visit the monuments of their for- 
mer splendour and independence.”’ 

I can hardly understand how, after this, M. Bory de St 
Vincent could have asserted of the race, in which he includes 
the Mongols, that they have never attempted to build cities, 
‘‘ Nulle part ils n’ont bati des villes.”’ 

But I have not as yet alluded to all the authentic accounts 
of ruined cities in Mongolia. The Russian ambassador 
Isbrants Ides described no less than three in the seventeenth 
century, full of fragments of statues of kings sitting cross- 
legged (perhaps Budhist idols), and surrounded with an 
earthen rampart. These, it may be said, were not cities in 
our sense of the word. They were rather nuclei for popula- 
tion, consisting chiefly of public buildings; but I question 
whether the wooden habitations with which they were sur- 
rounded, were not at least as durable as the brick houses of 
London at the present moment; and whether any other 
traces will remain of this great metropolis three or four hun- 
dred years after its total desertion, than its churches, prisons, 
parliament-houses, and other public edifices. 

However this may be, certain it is, that the Mongols have 
generally manifested a peculiar predilection for temporary 
habitations, tempted thereto by the nature of their steppes, 
and the occupations to which they are compelled to addict 
themselves, as well as by their own inclinations fostered by 
their mode of life. The skeleton of their tents is generally 
made of osier, the cross-pieces being tied together with small 
thongs. The rafters of the roof are long poles, which meet at 
the top, leaving a small opening for the smoke. The covering 
of this frame-work consists in summer of one, in winter of 
three, layers of felt, manufactured of wool and horse- hair, pro- 
cured by cutting off the manes of the foals in their first year, 
and that of some of the horses every spring. 
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The real Mongol name of a tent is gher, though travellers 
generally use the Siberian terms Aibitka and yourt. On 
entering the low and narrow door, which is always turned 
towards the south, you observe on the right hand, near the 
entrance, the place reserved for the women. Aged persons 
have carpets of felt, with patterns worked in them, to sit on. 
The rich import these luxuries from Persia or Turkestan. 
Opposite the entrance is a small table supporting copper idols 
and various utensils for the offerings. On the right hand of 
this stands a wooden bedstead covered with felt; to the left 
are trunks, boxes, &c., for clothes. All the Mongols sit cross- 
legged on the ground, so that chairs and couches are dis- 
pensed with. Their dwellings are mostly very small, though 
those of the rich are comparatively spacious ; and in some in- 
stances several tents are joined tegether, so as to resemble the 
various apartments of one house. These ghers, as they them- 
selves confess, are often inadequate to protect them from the 
cold, so that the little children are sometimes completely 
wrapped in furs and skins. 

The dress of the Mongols generally is in summer a long 
robe made of nankeen (like their shirts and other under gar- 
ments), or coloured silk and satin, generally dark blue. Their 
cloth cloaks are usually black or red, with yellow button-holes. 
A leathern girdle, fastened with silver or copper buckles, 
serves to hold a knife, flint, and steel. Their silk caps are 
round, and trimmed with black plush; three long red rib- 
bons hang down behind as ornaments, and produce a very 
beautiful effect, as they wave and flutter in the wind. Their 
thick-soled boots are made of leather. In winter they are 
protected from the inclemencies of the season by long pelisses 
of sheep skin, and caps trimmed with the same material, or 
the fur of sables, foxes, or marmots. 

The women dress in many respects like their husbands. 
The old travellers assert that they could see no difference. 
But at present, if there be not much distinction in form, the 
female costume is remarkable for its superior richness. The 
robes of the wealthy are often of the most beautiful blue satin, 
their caps of sable, their silken zones interwoven with silver, 
and studded with large carnelians. Even the saddles of their 
horses are covered with these precious stones. They divide 
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their hair into two tresses, which fall on the breast, and are 
adorned at the extremities with small pieces of silver, coral, 
pearls, and precious stones of different colours. Coral is much 
prized in Mongolia, and is very dear. 

The Mongol bridles, saddle, and harness, are often orna- 
mented with copper, rarely with silver. Bows and arrows, 
with a short sword, are the favourite arms of the country, as 
they have always been among pastoral nations. We may sup- 
pose that the custom which prevailed anciently in China, of 
hanging up a bow and arrow before the door of a house at the 
birth of a son, was a remnant of the nomadic habits of the 
people. Muskets and rifles are only used by hunters, who 
obtain their powder, shot, and balls, from China. 

Milk forms the staple article of food in Mongolia, being 
used as a beverage in its original state, and afterwards eaten 
when transformed to butter and cheese. This light food may 
account for the activity, as well as the lack of muscular vi- 
gour of the people. A Cossack is more than a match for a 
Mongol; but the latter, even when arrived at the age of 
sixty, will ride, it is asserted, two hundred wersts in a day 
without being fatigued. In summer they drink a kind of 
brandy, which is extracted from milk. I may here remark, 
by the way, that smoking is extremely common. Meat is 
rarely eaten; and then mutton is preferred. No game is 
touched, except on pressing occasions, but the wild goat and 
the wild boar. Fish are protected by superstition. In ex- 
treme cases they will eat the flesh of camels, horses, and 
even of animals that have died of disease ; in which, I sup- 
pose, they would be imitated by every European under simi- 
lar circumstances, though our fastidiousness might perhaps 
lead us so form a different opinion of what constituted 
urgency. Water is rarely tasted, brick tea being the favour- 
ite drink. This, indeed, is almost invariably the contents of 
the cast-iron kettle which swings over the fire of dried dung ; 
and any traveller who passes by, provided he be furnished 
with his own wooden cup, sometimes lined with silver, may 
enter and quench his thirst. ‘This beverage, called satouran, 
is generally rendered palateable with milk, butter, and salt. 
A little flour fried in oil is sometimes added. What is usually 
denominated brick-tea consists of the dry, dirty, and damaged 
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leaves and stalks of tea thrown aside in the Chinese manu- 
factories, pressed in moulds, and dried in ovens. The Chinese 
will never drink it themselves. But the Mongols, the Buriats, 
the Kalmucks, and the Siberians, use it to excess. The lat- 
ter, indeed, are said to weaken their constitutions by this 
means. 

The small, fat, buffaloes of Mongolia are generally black, 
and their tufted hair gives them an extraordinary appear- 
ance. The sheep, which furnish abundance of milk, and 
whose excellent meat is spoken of by Martini with the relish 
of a connoisseur, are white, with long black ears and very 
large tails, like those mentioned by Herodotus and Aélian. 
They belong to the second class enumerated by these writers, 
and are not those which, from the length of their tails, re- 
quired a little carriage to prevent them from dragging on 
the earth,—the peculiarity consisting rather in extreme 
breadth. The Mongolian horses are small, but vigorous 
and spirited. Their head is remarkably short: their hoof 
narrow. | 

Were any accident to deprive this people of either of the 
three species of animals I have described, a great revolution 
would necessarily be effected in their mode of life, and con- 
siderable influence exerted on their habits and physical or- 
ganisation. The gradual destruction of the rein-deer in Si- 
beria, within these last two or three centuries, has brought 
many changes into the manners of that country, besides in- 
troducing the use of dogs; but the loss of the buffaloes, the 
sheep, or the horses, would be far more influential on the for- 
tunes of the Mongols. That the contingency which I have 
supposed is by no means an improbable one, is shewn by the 
parallel case of the rein-deer in the country immediately to 
the north ; and about twenty-five years ago, the whole steppe 
of Kobi was visited by such a mortality among the domestic 
animals, that some proprietors of five hundred horses had not 
above twenty left, and others who possessed two hundred, 
had saved only four. It seems, certainly, at first sight, by 
no means likely that the breed of horses should be destroyed 
in Mongolia. Still, admitting even the possibility of such 
an occurrence, we are at liberty to speculate on its conse- 
quences. 
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In Siberia, it has been observed that those tribes which 
have lost their rein-deer have sensibly deteriorated, and afford 
a striking contrast, by their humility and weakness of cha- 
racter, to the martial disposition and proud bearing of the 
more fortunate people. I have no doubt that the Yakoutes, 
before they were reduced by Russia, and had begun to em- 
ploy dogs instead of rein-deer, offered far more points of re- 
semblance with the Tchuktchis than at present. A similar re- 
sult would perhaps arrive, were any portion of the Mongol 
race deprived of its horses, its buffaloes, or its sheep. But, 
in addition, some of the most striking of their physical charac- 
teristics might become gradually obliterated. 

To convince ourselves of this, we have but to reflect on the 
extent of the influence exerted by their peculiar mode of life 
on the Mongols, and on the determining causes of this mode 
of life. In the first place, their nomadic habits, and all the 
modifications of their character and structure resulting there- 
from, are attributable to the necessity they are under of 
seeking support for their herds and their flocks. Their wan- — 
dering life, to which Lucian compares that of a gourmand 
continually passing from one part of a table to another in 
search of a variety of good things, is especially inimical to 
steady industry, and must induce a certain tendency to vacil- 
lation and inconstancy, combined with general indolence and 
momentary displays of energy. One of the wisest of ancient 
writers asserts this character to be distinctive of a nomadic 
people. Should the Mongols ever be induced, by the acci- 
dent I have supposed, or any other reason, to settle in their 
fertile valleys and plains, the natural result would be, the dis- 
appearance of this quality—this restlessness, I mean, and love 
of change, and unsteadiness, and proneness to indulge in spe- 
culative migrations, as well as aptitude to grow disgusted 
with late acquisitions,—from which most of the splendid 
achievements, and most of the misfortunes, of the race have 
proceeded. That there is arable land m Mongolia sufficient 
to support an agricultural population of two millions (the 
estimated number of the present inhabitants), I have no 
doubt. 

I have already made some observations on the milk-diet of 
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the Mongols; but there are a few facts which I have pur- 
posely withheld for this place. Even so far back as the time 
of Homer, the habits of the Scythians or Tatars were so well 
known, that they won for them the appellation of Mulk- 
Drinkers ; and all nomadic nations have exhibited the same 
propensity. It is curious to remark, that Coxe, in describing 
the wandering shepherds of the Alps, asserts that they live 
on cheese, curds, and whey. The Mongols, as we have seen, 
like the ancient Aithiopians, indulge occasionally in meat ; 
but milk, and the substances extracted from it, still form 
their staple articles of food. Mares’ milk is generally pre- 
ferred,—not, as was believed in the last century, because the 
cows will not suffer themselves to be milked, but because, on 
turning sour, it acquires a slightly inebriating quality. When 
in this state, Pallas informs us, it is called kouwmiss—the kos- 
mos of Rubruquis, the kemuls of Marco Polo, and suggests 
Coray, the orygala of Strabo. It is from this kowméss that 
the brandy I have already mentioned is manufactured. In 
winter, says Witzen, when the mares are less lactiferous, a 
beverage composed of snow water, honey, and millet, is sub- 
stituted. It is obvious that the constant use of food so pe- 
culiar, for a long succession of ages, must have strikingly in- 
fluenced the physical character of the Mongols; and that the 
substitution of a vegetable diet, which would be consequent on 
an alteration in their mode of life, would work considerable 
changes in them. 

But on the nomadic mode of life depends, also, the con- 
stant use of horse-exercise, which I conceive to be one of the 
principal causes of some of the characteristics of the Mongols. 
Coray, in his learned notes on Hippocrates, enlarges on the 
diseases to which equestrian nations are peculiarly liable. On 
this theme I am not competent to enter; but it is easy to 
understand how, in this way, their moral character may be 
affected. Not, however, to lengthen out this speculation, some 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the Mongols,—I mean 
the shortness and outward curvature of their legs, and the 
smallness of their feet,—would, I think, entirely disappear as 
soon as their present mode of life should be changed. 
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ON THE BILUCHI TRIBES INHABITING SINDH IN THE LOWER 
VALLEY OF THE INDUS AND CUTCHI. 


By CapraIn T, POSTANS. 


Read before the Ethnological Society on the 10th of April 1844. 


The general term of Bilichi is applied to a race professing 
the Mahomedan religion, whose country is hence called 
Bilachistan, which may be described as the whole of that 
mountainous and desert region stretching westward of the 
Indus from Cape Monze to the Valley of Shawl, and of which 
Kelat may be considered asthe capital. This people thus 
form a connecting link, as it were, between the Persian and 
Affghan tribes beyond, and the mixed Rajput races who oc- 
cupy the northern and north-western portion of Guzerat in 
India. 

The earliest detailed and well authenticated account given, 
I believe, of this people by a European authority, is by that 
distinguished traveller, and now high functionary, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who, in the year 1810, undertook a highly danger- 
ous though deeply interesting journey through the whole ex- 
tent of this country, and has recorded, in a series of valuable 
notes, the result of his personal observations and inquiries. 
From that period up to the last five or six years, few, if any, 
Europeans have had the opportunities of seeing more of them 
than was presented by casual journies through portions of 
their country: of such the most interesting results have been 
given by Mr Masson, who, taken as a traveller beyond the 
Indus and in Central Asia generally, is probably the most 
valuable as an actual authority, from the intrepid manner in 
which he threw himself amongst these wild and lawless 
people, and the favourable opportunities he therefore had, 
for a long period of time, of intimately studying their pecu- 
liarities and characteristics. These few observations are 
made at starting, lest any undue value should be placed on the 
slight remarks which are now to be made, and which soiely 
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have for their object the results of the author’s experience of 
portions. of tribes, with many of whom the British Govern- 
ment has for the last five or six years been unexpectedly 
brought more or less into contact, seldom amicably, and lat- 
terly in deadly hostility, and over many of whom prospective- ~ 
ly it intends, it is to be hoped, to extend the fostering hand 
of civilization and take to its charge, along with the millions 
who own its sway in the vast regions of the East. And 
here the author trusts he shall stand excused if, in having 
the gratification and advantage of addressing a Society like 
the present for the first time, he ventures to offer his humble, 
though sincere, tribute of congratulation, that a body so form- 
ed should exist in this country, having such laudable objects 
to work out as increased knowledge of the races, states, and 
condition of that ‘‘ noblest work of the Creator,” in all parts 
of the globe; for surely few purposes for which societies are 
formed can be considered as of greater interest or even merit ; 
and, as applied to that magnificent portion of British dominion, 
to which all the attention that this great nation can shew, 
will but be found barely inadequate to do justice. Inquiry 
into its vast and ever varying population must be highly 
valuable, if the result be only to bring us more intimately 
acquainted with a people, who demand not only an interest 
excited by curiosity, but to whom this nation individually 
and collectively are under deep responsibilities ; for it may, in 
all reverence, be fairly inferred, that so immeasurably import- 
ant a charge as providing for the well-being of a large share 
of the population of the globe, was not committed to us as a 
nation by Providence, without demanding a due weight of 
obligation. 

The origin of the Bilachi, as a distinctive class, is involved, 
like most inquiries of this sort in the East, in obscurity ; 
though it may be conjectured that they are of an Arabian 
stock, and in all probability came to the neighbourhood of the 
Indus, either shortly prior to or at the period of the first Ma- 
homedan conquest eastward under the Khalifat of Walid. 
Their own traditions vaguely ascribe their original locality to 
Sham or Damascus, though they have no date or record, oral 
or inscribed, to attest it. As, however, the seat of the Kha- 
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lifat was in those days at Damascus, and it was from thence 
that the army which conquered the countries bordering the 
lower Indus was dispatched, there is some reason for conclud- 
ing that they were colonies from these conquerors who either 
subdued and possessed themselves of the countries of the 
aborigines, who were Hindus, driving them out or else caus- 
ing them to be amalgamated in religion with themselves by 
conversion, of which certain classes amongst them to this day 
bear considerable evidence. 

Such are the Babis in higher Biltchistan, and the Jutts in 
the lower country. It is also particularly noted by the Ma- 
homedan historians of that period, that certain tribes (an ap- 
pellation not applicable to Hindus, but which the Moslems 
adopted) embraced Islamism, and were obedient to the con- 
queror, receiving immunities for so doing. A list of these 
tribes is even given. But to the Bilaichis. They are certainly 
a different race from all about them, they hold no affinity 
except in religion with the Affghans, who are more of the 
Persian character, and are again distinct from the Brahims 
and Mekranis, who are farther west. The true Bilich, or, 
as he proudly styles himself, the ‘‘ Usut,” (literally, origi- 
nally pure,) Bilach of the desert is decidedly a particular and 
distinct class, and possesses peculiarities apart from his geo- 
graphical position, which would appear to mark him as having 
considerable claim to an original offshoot from the Arabian 
family. With respect to the claims of these people to a Jew- 
ish origin, it may be said, like those of the Affghans, to con- 
sist principally in the conformation of feature,—the division 
into tribes and certain curious adherence to the Levitican 
law in the brother marrying the brother’s widow,—punish- 
ment of adultery by stoning to death, and other minor points. 
This is too interesting a subject, however, to be passed over 
lightly, but where conjecture can only be applied, and where, 
moreover, the strong bias of the mind might lead to errone- 
ous conclusions, in default of anything authentic, it is perhaps 
better to dismiss it than to hazard mere opinions. Suffice it, 
therefore, to observe, that the Biltich cast of feature is cer- 
tainly Jewish, the appearance and costume of the wilder 
tribes, such as is strikingly represented in Calmet’s Illustra- 
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tions of Patriarchal Habiliments (though it may probably arise 
from the same causes of climate, &c.) and that, as before ob- 
served, several of their laws, social and religious, bear an affi- 
nity to those of the Levitican ;—but whether they (the Bili- 
chi) have any claim to be of the lost tribes, im any Jewish 
éxtraction beyond an Ishmaelitish one, is a subject requiring 
deeper and more learned antiquarian research, than has 
hitherto been applied, and, until competently dealt with, had 
better be left alone. 

The history of the Bilachi is as much involved in obscurity 
as their origin, until a certain period, when they appear to 
have constituted themselves with the Brahors under Nasir 
Khan, about the middle of last century, an independent 
people, and Kelat became if not the seat of regal power, at 
least of a powerful chieftainship, which the various tribes duly 
acknowledged and maintained by a complete system of feu- 
dalism. As our object is, however, rather to inquire into the 
present condition of this people, as presented to our view, 
than to discuss points which may be considered after all to 
have secondary or antiquarian interest, we may proceed tu 
describe the Bilichi as they are, or lately were, for with 
many of them a new order of things has arisen within these 
two years, and causes are at work which may possibly have a 
great effect ultimately on their moral and social condition. 

The first great feature of the Biluchi, is their intricate 
division and subdivision into numerous Kowms or tribes, and 
these again are subdivided into almost endless families or 
minor parties. Each tribe acknowledges implicitly the autho- 
rity of a chief, which office is hereditary. The attachment, 
amounting to devotion, paid by this people to their chiefs, is 
manifested on every occasion whether of peace or war, and a 
true patriarchal system is thus perpetuated. But the tribes 
are by no means unanimous amongst themselves; on the con- 
trary, it is difficult to find any two who are not at feud with 
their neighbours, and a great many have blood quarrels, which 
are perpetuated by continued acts of violence, for a blood 
feud can never sleep, and it is said that a Bilich never fore- 
goes his revenge, though for mutual advantages these feuds 
sometimes slumber, and are relinquished for a certain period, 
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and seasons are agreed upon between parties for mutual ad- 
vantages, wherein they abstain from violence ; but on the ex- 
piration of these, the old state of deadly animosity is revived 
with increased bitterness, and a condition of society therefore 
exists, which is analogous to that of the Arabs and wild tribes 
of other countries. This, however, does not prevent this 
people from amalgamating to meet a common foe; their pri- 
vate sources of quarrel are in such cases kept in abeyance, . 
and as a proof of this, the British troops in the course of our 
campaigns beyond the Indus, often found that Bilachi tribes, 
who were well known to be at most deadly feud with each 
other, had joined in meeting the British bayonets in the va- 
rious terrific defiles and passes which the Bilichi held as their 
own unalienable right and property. 

There are no less than fifty-eight distinct tribes branching 
from three great heads, Rinds, Mughsees, and Nihrdées, not 
calculating their subdivisions, enumerated by Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger. Of the numbers of these it would be difficult to ar- 
rive at anything like an approximation, but of those located 
immediately on or near the banks of the Indus, it was cal- 
culated that 40,000 fighting men could be collected, and late 
events have proved that this was a pretty fair estimate of 
their strength, though this, it must be remembered, refers 
only to those dwelling in the cultivated plains, and not in- 
cluding those of the desert or the mountaineers. The prin- 
cipal tribes located in Sindh are the Murris (in reality a hill 
tribe, but having colonies in the plains), Khosas, Muzaris, 
Mughsis, Umranis, Lakis, Chandiers, Julbanis, Jatois, Salpuirs 
(the late reigning chiefs were of this family), Kainas (the pre- 
ceding dynasty who appear to have been rather of a sacred 
stock than Bilichi), Rinds, Burdis, Kurmatis, Jokias, and 
Numrias (two tribes inhabiting the range of hills immediately 
to the westward of Karuchi, and belonging in reality to the 
province of Lus, under the dominion of the Jam of Beila), 
though their services as escorts to the trader and traveller are 
constantly called for through Lower Sindh, and others. Of 
these the Rinds, Birdis, Muzaris, Umranis, and Jatots, are 
found to have their head-quarters in the partially desert 
tracts lying between the Indus and the Bolan.Pass, and in or 
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near the same locality are also found the Murris, Brogiis, 
Dimkis, Jekranis, and Jekrarts. The Chandias, again, are in 
the Chandokah district, of which Larkhana is the capital, and 
which is notorious as being the most fertile in all Sindh; a 
very powerful and numerous tribe, whose influence, when 
thrown into the balance, has often helped to settle matters 
affecting the stability of the rulers. There is another very 
important tribe, the Lagharis, the chief of whom, Ahmed 
Khan, was a distinguished nobleman and statesman at the 
Court of Hyderabad, holding an office equivalent to that of 
vizier or prime minister, but this tribe is said by some to be 
of Jutt extraction, and not real Bilich. The Khosas were 
formerly a powerful tribe, but attaching their fortunes to the 
falling house of Kalora, they were visited, accordingly, by 
the successful Talpfirs. On the confines of the desert known 
as the Tiurr, which separates Sindh from Cutch and Guzerat, 
they are predatory, but in Sindh are cultivators and peace- 
able, and for Bilichi, an industrious class. I am not aware 
that there are any physical peculiarities distinguishing tribes 
generally, though, as will be hereafter noticed, the desert and 
hill Bildchi differ in costume, stature, and habits from their 
brethren of Sindh. ‘There are numerous other tribes in the 
line of country designated, but they scarcely merit detail, 
were not the materials wanting. 

The Bilachi, in their divisions into tribes, have a great 
deal of the family pride which distinguishes the Rajpit; and 
of the above heads of families, the Rinds are considered to 
hold a particularly high place—many of the other tribes, _ 
therefore, claim Rind extraction, such asthe Murris, Damkis, 
Jekranis, and others. In marriage this is particularly ob- 
servable ; a daughter may be given by a Rind to a Rind, but 
it would be considered degrading to marry into a lower order 
of clan, the extreme pride with which this people boast of 
their claim, as before observed, to “ Usui.” A real unmixed 
Bilach blood is peculiar, and seldom seen amongst Mahome- 
dans in the East, though happily for them they are, or pretend 
to be, totally ignorant or unmindful of the very low estima- 
tion in which, as a people, they are elsewhere held, the term 
Bilach being by the other inhabitants of these countries lite- 
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rally translated by tts initial Persian letters to mean a bé, 
thus — bud or bad } lam, lorchur or vagabond, and <; cheem, 
ch6oz or thief, a silly invention in itself, but significant of the 
bad character this people have gained. 

The Bilichi located in Sindh, acquired under the late 
Bilach dynasty a great and important share of the country, as 
Jabgirdars and feudatories, the tenure by which they held 
their possessions being military service, and very analogous 
to the old feudal system in Europe. This also obtained 
throughout the whole of Bilachistan. Locating themselves in 
the plains, and on the banks of the river, the Bilachi in Sindh, 
though wild and barbarous as compared with the inhabitants 
of our own Indian provinces, were yet superior in this respect 
to their untamed brethren of the desert and mountains, who, 
occupied alternately as robbers or shepherds, are as wild as 
it is possible to find any race of men similarly situated. Even 
those who may be considered as peaceable clans, since they 
occupied themselves on their farms or estate as supervising 
cultivators, carried with them the thieving propensities for 
which they are notorious, and thus acquired for the inhabi- 
tants of Sindh generally a proverbially dishonest title, though 
in reality it appears to be this class which alone merited it ; 
but we shall refer to this point more particularly in discuss- 
ing the character of this people. 

The style of living, as seen among the Sindhian Bilachi, 
is totally devoid of the little comfort even adopted by the in- 
habitants of India. Each district wherein they are located, 
possesses a small capital or head-quarters of the chief, which 
is only distinguished by the presence of a small mud fortifica- 
tion, from the usual reed and mud-built hovels comprising the 
Bilachi villages all over the country, which have an appear- 
ance of dirt and discomfort, unlike anything to be seen in the 
least important even of our Indian districts. Their fields, in 
many parts of Sindh and Cutchi, have a small mud tower in 
their centre, whence the possessor with his retainers guards 
his produce from the predatory attacks of his neighbours ; and 
a striking proof is thus afforded of a rude and unsettled state 
of society. In their houses (if they can be so termed) and 
persons, the Biltchi are filthy in the extreme, and appear to 
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be totally regardless of all beyond the mere every-day wants 
of an animal existence. It is no uncommon thing to see whole 
families sharing the shed, or, as it is called, Marri, which, 
composed simply of the reeds growing on the banks of the 
river, or the dried stalks of the Juwari, gives an inadequate 
shelter from the intolerably scorching sun of Sindh to them- 
selves, their cattle, and horses, a charpdi, or rude cot made of 
the Minj grass of the country, being the only furniture. Yet 
there is no cause for this apparent misery, since many of them 
inhabited a fertile country, and possessed some of its richest 
portions, but the lazy and indolent habits with which they 
were embued, forbode their turning any attention to the im- 
provement of their condition. Their food is principally com- 
posed of Juwari flour cakes, curds, and sour milk (the country 
being particularly rich in kine), and animal food, when they 
can obtain it. They prefer goats flesh to mutton for its 
strong flavour, and use spiritous liquors when attainable. 
The costume of the Bil@chi in Sindh had undergone consider- 
able alterations during the last dynasty, and differed greatly 
from that still adopted by the mountaineers and wild tribes 
of the desert. The turban gave way to a curiously-shaped 
cap, which appears to have been a bad imitation of a Persian 
head-dress, which looked much like an inverted hat, offering 
no protection whatever to the face, though the crown extended 
somewhat beyond the summit. This is composed of the most 
gaudily-coloured cotton stuffs (or silks with the chiefs), and 
looked upon as an indispensable ornament. They atffect ex- 
ceedingly wide Turkish drawers, which are closely buttoned 
at, and fall over the ancle. The surcoat is of white thin cot- 
ton, or mixed woollen and cotton in winter, and the waist is 
ornamented with an enormous roll of silk or cotton cloth of 
bright colours, the chiefs adopting the linghi, a beautiful de- 
scription of half silk and cotton manufacture, for which Tattah 
was once so famous, and which was coveted at the most bril- 
liant courts of India. Over this is buckled a strap of broad 
deer-skin leather, with numerous appendages of all the pouches 
and paraphernalia required for the matchlock, highly orna- 
mented with metal studs (gold and silver with the chiefs), and 
bright embroidery. The sword is an indispensable article of 
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costume, and never abandoned. These people are passion- 
ately fond of arms, and are lavish in their expenditure to 
procure them. The Amirs sent emissaries, even as far as 
Constantinople, to obtain sword blades and matchlock barrels, 
though very beautiful ones were manufactured in the country. 
The shield, composed generally of rhinoceros horn, is large 
and flat, and usually suspended between the shoulders. The 
people dye their garments generally with indigo, and thus are 
enabled to wear them until they literally drop off, though the 
Cutchi tribes do not even take this precaution, and wear their 
flowing robes until they become literally black with grease 
and dirt. In person the Bilichi may be considered as a fine 
race of men, and are decidedly handsome. Those living in 
the hotter climate of the plains have somewhat deteriorated 
from the unusually large size and muscular strength for 
Asiatics peculiar to the mountaineers, but they are still a 
portly people. Amongst all classes corpulence is considered a 
great mark of beauty, and is encouraged to a ridiculous ex- 
tent. Nasir Khan, the late head of the Hyderabad family, 
though only in the very prime of life, and a strikingly hand- 
some fair complexioned man, was so unwieldy with obesity, 
that it was with difficulty he could walk across his hall of 
audience, and on rising, or attempting to rise, from his seat, 
was obliged to be assisted by his courtiers. The author has 
observed some extraordinary and frequent instances of longe- 
vity amongst the Bilachi located in Upper Sindh and Cutchi, 
far beyond what is usually seen in India, which with the large 
size and stature of this people united, warrant the conclusion, 
that the dry soils and climate, notwithstanding a degree of 
heat which is at times unequalled, is rather congenial than 
otherwise to the human constitution, certainly more so than 
the swampy banks of the river ; yet the deadly simims of the 
Upper Sindh and Cutchi countries are certain death to all but 
a Bilach, who, without any hesitation, exposes himself fear- 
lessly to them, at a period when he tells you the very crows 
even are obliged to leave the country. For eight months in 
the year Cutchi is, however, a fine climate, and for five as 
cold as the most fastidious need require. ‘The author, speak- 
ing from experience, would prefer Shikarpore, with a good 
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protection from the sun, to any climate in Sindh, though the 
range of the thermometer there is 115° to 120° in the shade 
from May to August. The Sindhian Bilachi are of very dark 
complexion, with fine oval contours of countenance, aquiline 
nose, and large expressive eyes. Unlike Mahomedans gene- 
rally, they cultivate the growth of the hair on the head as 
well as the beard. In Sindh, the former is confined under 
the cap by a knot and comb, being thrown back from the fore- 
head ; but in Cutchi and the mountains it is allowed to fall 
in wild luxuriance over the shoulders, and is often twisted in 
with the folds of the turban, imparting a peculiarly wild and 
savage appearance. A slight sketch of one or two of these 
figures would tend better to elucidate their appearance than 
an inadequate description. The hair is dyed black when it 
becomes grey, and holy characters use the henna plant to in- 
duce a red tinge to the beard and hair. The costume of the 
women is simply a pair of full drawers, confined by a string 
at the waist, and a loose shirt over them, reaching to the 
knees, and open at the bosom. Over the head is thrown a 
loose cloth. Their condition is that of perfect slavery, doing 
the whole of the hard work and drudgery for their lazy lords, 
who, occupied in the unceasing amusement of smoking or talk- 
ing in groups, pass their time away. The Bilich women are 
hard featured and plain, bearing in their manner and coun- 
tenances strong proofs of the degradation to which they are 
exposed. 

The Jutts do all the laborious work of the cultivation ; for 
though the Bilachi possessed the land, they considered them- 
selves, like the military class in India, above such menial oc- 
cupations. ‘This people profess the Mahomedan religion, and 
are, for the most part, of the Suni faith, though the chiefs 
were of the Sheah persuasion ; totally ignorant, however, of 
any beyond the mere outward forms of their profession, they 
leave the whole to Scynds, Pirs, and other holy men, who 
are well paid, and encouraged to settle amongst them ; so 
great is their reverence for these sacred characters, that 
they find a safe conduct at all times for themselves, and 
those whom they choose to protect, even through the most. 
murderous clans, and in localities where no other stranger 
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dare venture to trust himself; and are always employed as 
mediators to settle quarrels. If a BilGch have the promise 
of a Scynd, he considers himself safe; but he knows full 
well the little value of that of his deadly enemy. Of course, 
under such circumstances, many claim the prophetic descent, 
who are little entitled to it; and, indeed, most of these men 
in Sindh and Biléchistan are as ignorant as all around them, 
though, such is their enthusiasm, that many learn the sacred 
volume by rote, without being able to translate a single 
word, and thus acquire the title so much coveted of 
** Hafiz,’ or remembrancer. For the Koran they hold a su- 
perstitious reverence, commensurate with their ignorance of 
its contents; and a Bilich falls on his knees when the sacred 
volume is produced: he would not dare even to touch it ; but 
when he takes an oath, the book is put upon his head by the 
priest or scynd. Each tribe has its spiritual pastor, and a 
great portion of Sindhian cultivated territory was held in 
enam or gift by these men. A great authority, on Sindhian 
matters, has said (Mr Crow), “ that the Sindhian has no li- 
berality but in feeding lazy Scynds—no zeal but in propa- 
gating the faith—no spirit but in celebrating the edes or 
festivals,—and no taste but in ornamenting old tombs :” this 
is certainly true of the Bilachi. Reputed holy and rapacious 
mendicants flourish amongst them whilst living, and their 
tombs become places of pilgrimage after death. In their 
fanatical zeal, they carry proselytism to the extent of often 
forcibly circumcising Hindis; and those of the latter, who 
held the principal offices as revenue collectors under the late 
Bilach government, were invariably obliged to adopt the 
beard and full costume of the Mahomedan. The exactions 
of holy mendicants in Sindh are a real source of evil to the 
country ; and so great are their numbers, and so distinct is 
their classification, that they would provide materials for a 
chapter by themselves ;—some even carry their effrontery so 
far as to travel mounted and fully armed. Such a vagrant 
character is not likely to go away empty-handed ! 

The arms of the Bilachi are the matchloek, sword, and 
shield, in the use of which they are very expert, though they 
pride themselves particularly, and trust implicitly, to the 
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sword. Their country is considered famous for its breed of 
horses; and though these are large and powerful animals, 
their paces, of a fast walk and shuffling amble, are intolerable 
to a European; they themselves, however, invariably use 
mules, or a small description of pony, called in the country 
a jab, very useful, and wonderfully enduring animals. The 
marauding clans ride only mares, to prevent the noise which 
horses make when together. The distances these little in- 
significant-looking animals will carry a heavy armed man, 
are incredible ; and some of their chapaos or forays prove in- 
contestably that no breed of horse, except, perhaps, the 
Turkoman, could beat them at this kind of work; yet are 
they kept half-starved, and, to all appearance, quite unfit for 
exertion. The author recollects, on one occasion, having to 
ride a distance of forty miles express, and had, therefore, a 
relay of three horses to do the distance: he was accompanied 
by a Bilach guide, mounted as described, who laughed 
heartily at the quantity of horses required to do what he per- 
formed with one sorry looking brute, riding in advance the 
whole way, his steed shewing no symptoms of distress at the 
journey’s end, On another occasion, a party of Hindostan 
horsemen, in pursuit of a predatory band, disabled twenty- 
eight horses, and left three dead on the field, in vainly at- 
tempting to catch these Bil@chi. As the Biliéch, in his 
boasted character of soldier and robber, is so intimately con- 
nected with his steed, this digression may be excused. The 
chiefs ride well-trained camels of the Mekran and Malwah 
breeds, but principally the former, which are much prized. 
One of the great propensities of the Sindhian Bildchi, is 
their immoderate love of field sports. The chiefs, it is true, 
set the example, by making them the all-absorbing occupa- 
tions of their lives, appropriating extensive and valuable por- 
tions of territory to preserves; but throughout the whole of 
Sindh, the poorest Biltch, if he can muster a pair of hawks, 
or a dog or two to assist him in his chace, will be seen pur- 
suing it. This is not so much the case beyond the river, 
where it is not easy to find game. Sindh swarms with every 
description, and hence, probably, the inducement. They 
have no idea of firing at winged game, but knock it down 
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with blunted arrows; and this they will do with great pre- 
cision. 

The courts of the Sindh Amirs, at Hyderabad and Khy- 
aptr, furnished striking characteristics of Bilach manners, 
and were certainly peculiar. At the former resided the heads 
of the family, who, as is well known, divided the sovereignty 
of the lower Indus between them, and ruled conjointly under 
a singular participation of power. The leading features of a 
rude and semibarbarous state of society, were here exempli- 
fied ; the public durbars, or councils of the state, were attend- 
ed by a heterogeneous mob of Biltichi, (chiefs and wild re- 
tainers,) Persians, Affghans, Seikhs, Rajpits, and adventurers 
from every part of the East; and although the greatest 
respect, even to devotion, was intended by the Bilichi to 
their lords, yet their manner of shewing it was little in ac- 
cordance with our notions of etiquette or propriety,—they 
spoke in the loudest tone, and by their uncouth manners and 
gestures, would appear to a stranger to be anything but obe- 
dient followers. Knowing no respect of persons outwardly, 
the lowest Bilach would unhesitatingly beard even the Amirs 
themselves in open durbar; and as a brother, and by caste an 
equal, he could not be denied any vivd voce representations 
which he might have to make. Ina corner of the same hall 
of audience, where the most important affairs were probably 
discussed, a group of nautch women would add to the din and 
noise by their inharmonious yelling ; and, taken altogether, 
it was quite impossible to find anything in the East—where 
generally a ruler or chief is surrounded by so much studied 
etiquette—half so barbarous as a Sindh durbar. That of 
Khyrpal, in Upper Sindh, was much more primitive, and 
therefore barbarous, than the Hyderabad court. Yet the ef- 
fect of such a combination of savage and armed groups was 
highly picturesque, and decidedly interesting. Strikingly 
contrasted with the rude and totally unpolished manners of 
their retainers, were the conduct and bearing of the Amirs 
themselves ; for they were decidedly as courteous, and indeed 
gentlemanlike in this respect, as all around them was to the 
contrary. How they obtained this distinction, it is difficult 
to understand ; for they are scarcely a whit more enlightened 
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than any other of their Bilach brethren,—having adopted a 
system of living excluded from the world and countries about 
them, which kept them centuries behind even the scanty 
civilization of their neighbours. Yet certain it is, and all who 
have had the opportunities of seeing much of them will cor- 
roborate it, that the Amirs, particularly of Lower Sindh, were 
individually and collectively, gentlemanly and polished men 
in their intercourse and familiar style. Nasir Khan, the late 
head, was particularly so, and could, indeed, render himself 
quite fascinating by his very agreeable deportment. ‘The 
same may be said of his late elder brother and his nephews, 
the sons of Har Mahmud. A Biltich welcome to court, has 
been described by the author in his work on Sindh, (see page 
200 to 205,) and it was illustrative of the rude virtue of hos- 
pitality which this people certainly possess. The Bilich 
forces, when assembled, were principally remunerated by 
supplies of food, and a very small proportion of pay. A cer- 
tain number of these rude troops were always on duty at the 
capital; for so distrustful and jealous were the Amirs of each 
other, that they took especial care to be well attended. The 
wild uncouth figures encountered in the bazar, and even the 
royal residence of Hyderabad, were composed of these guards. 
A Bilach army, when assembled, was not easily dispersed ; 
and the chief’s authority became subservient to the general 
feeling, and they were borne along by it. Some striking in- 
stances of the absence of any control over their savage troops 
by the Amirs, have been repeatedly given of late years, 

The wild and marauding tribes of Bilachi who inha- 
bit the desert tracts and rocky hills of Cutchi, are not to be | 
confounded with their brethren who dwell in Sindh ;—little 
claim as the latter have to any but a barbarous title, they are 
yet far advanced when compared to the former; and, more- 
over, do not so completely merit the titles of murderers and 
robbers, which have not undeservedly been applied to hordes, 
who lived by plunder and relentless cruelty—at deadly feud 
with each, and the scourge of the cultivated and peopled 
country in their vicinity. Some of these tribes are again dis- 
tinct in this particular from those in the neighbourhood of 
Kelat, or the mountaineers. Two or three of the former, of 
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whom the author had personal experience whilst in Sindh, 
deserve particular notice, as they afford examples of a reck- 
less bloodthirsty propensity, and irreclaimable love of a law- 
less life, which none of the other tribes so markedly possess. 
A strong proof of this was afforded in the deadly animosity 
they shewed to a clan claiming holy extraction, and therefore 
highly esteemed ; the Kyhiris, who styled themseives Sheikhs, 
but who were driven from their possessions, and treated with 
every imaginable cruelty by the tribes now to be mentioned, 
though with all others their sacred stock procured for them 
the highest respect, and they lived amongst them peaceably 
and were protected. These are the Dvimkis, Jekranis, and 
Birdis ;—though thus mentioned together, it must not be 
concluded that they were partners in their vocation; on the 
contrary, the Surdis owned no connection with the other 
two, who offered almost a single instance of any two Bilich 
tribes combining continually for a definite object, and that 
was plunder, effected often by the most violent and cruel 
means. The Duimkis and Jekranis inhabit the western bor- 
ders of Cutchi, at the foot of the hills, (commonly known as 
the Murri hills, from the tribe inhabiting them,) and sepa- 
rated from Sindh by a broad belt of complete desert. Cutchi, 
or as it is better known by its title of Cutch Gunderva, is 
that portion of territory extending from the desert to the 
point north and west of ShilialpG, where the inundations of 
the rivers cease to influence cultivation, to the mountains 
which separate the valley of the Indus from the higher coun- 
try of Bilachistan and Affghanistan. ‘The partial fertility 
afforded by mountain streams on the western side of Cutchi, 
and the effects of rain in fair seasons, causes it to be held as 
the granary of the Brahte and higher Bilich country; but it 
is in various parts inhabited by the wildest of the Biltich 
tribes, particularly in its eastern confines, where a dry climate 
and scanty supply of water from wells, hardly furnish the 
means of raising forage for cattle; and where (but for 
the fact of Sindh possessing interminable extents of uncul- 
tivated land capable of any amount of fertility), the Bila- 
chi might plead necessity for the lawless life they lead. 
Under a redoubtable leader, it was found on our first entry 
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into Sindh, and during the march of our armies, that 
these clans, though comparatively few in number, were 
powerful in a wild and desert country, which was habitable 
solely by themselves, scarcely affording more than forage for 
their horses, to do immense mischief. They had from time 
immemorial laid the Sindhian frontier completely at their dis- 
posal, and held the high road to Sandahar through the Bolan, 
quite at their mercy; the traders purchased safety for their 
Kuffillars at exorbitant exactions, and in short, completely 
unmolested, these robbers ruled supreme; they were all horse- 
men, and had for chiefs and leaders well approved and long- 
tried warriors. In campaigning against these hordes, and 
reducing them to obedience, much was seen of them, and they 
presented the appearance of wildness and ferocity to a degree 
unequalled in our Eastern experience. The inhabitants of 
Sindh, when the leaders were captured and brought in, would 
scarcely believe it possible, with all our power, that we could 
reduce such (to them) impracticable enemies. In person, these 
tribes differed much from those seen in Sindh, being larger in 
bulk and stature, and much more ferocious in aspect. Their 
costume was composed of the coarsest materials, large and 
flowing ; the turban a piece of loose dirty cloth twisted round 
the head, and interwoven with the long shaggy hair which 
hung in masses over the neck and shoulders. At all times 
fully armed and accoutred, and mounted on his singular-looking 
jaba, the Dimki, or Jekrani warrior, or rather robber, formed 
a fitting subject for a study. The chapaos or forays of these 
tribes are services of danger, and made, as they often are, to 
an extreme distance from their own line of country. If, 
through fatigue or other accident, any individuals should fall, 
they deservedly receive little mercy at the hands of the inha- 
bitants. Hach Bilach carries a supply of grain and water 
with him, the latter by means of a small skin slung under his 
horse’s belly. Hardy, and inured to a trying climate, horses 
and men will undergo an almost incredible degree of fatigue 
and exertion in these raids, of which they are passionately fond. 
Neither age nor sex are spared to accomplish their pillaging 
purposes, and on these occasions they often kidnap children, 
whom they bring up as slaves. When it is known that a chapao 
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of Bildchi is out, or has been seen in the desert, the whole 
cultivated country is in a state of alarm, for, like a flight of 
locusts, it is impossible to say where the descent may occur. 
It was found totally impossible to impress these people with 
any sense of their being culpable in the lawless life they led ; 
they owned without the slightest hesitation, and rather, in- 
deed, with a sense of merit, that they were born and nurtured 
in robbery and murder, and considered them lawful and honor- 
able vocations. One miscreant, who, for his awful catalogue 
of crimes, was particularly denounced, and considered fully 
deserving of extreme punishment, exultingly shewed his sword, 
a murderous weapon, and declared that he counted one hun- 
dred lives to the blade. At a distance of thirty leagues from 
the Dimki and Jekrani haunts, the poor inhabitants trembled 
for their safety, for no police existed to protect them. Strange 
to say, the leader of these very men was an old chief, far above 
his countrymen in sagacity and experience, with a great degree 
of dignity in his manner ; and Bigar Khan, for so he was called, 
was a far superior man to any real Bilach whom the author 
has met. Though living in this uncontrolled way, these tribes 
nominally owned the authority of the Khan of Kelat, though 
of course they paid no tribute beyond military service when 
required. The Amirs of Sindh were so afraid of them, that 
they gave them good lands within their own territories. 

The Birdis, an exceedingly troublesome and restless tribe, 
inhabitated a tract of rich country to the north and east of 
Shikanpur, and, before our arrival in Sindh, were almost 
as annoying as the two clans before mentioned; but being 
at deadly feud with all about them, they were more confined 
in their operations. The author recollects a striking instance 
of the extraordinary state of society amongst these people, 
which may be quoted. On one occasion, having to transact 
business with a party of Bardis, some twenty of the tribe were 
seated around him, and it was suggested by a spectator that 
not a single individual of the party would be found with a 
whole skin, or without wounds over some part of his body. 
The examination was made, turbans were removed, and chests 
and arms bared; the result was, that every man was more or 


less desperately seamed with sword cuts ; skulls indented, and 
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awful scars, the results of fearful wounds, more or less disfigured 
each individual. As the party was accidentally assembled, they © 
offered a pretty fair specimen of the peaceable habits of Bilt- 
chi. The Sindhian authorities, whenever they had the good 
luck to catch a notorious delinquent, (which was seldom.) 
mutilated him or them by cutting off the left hand; for the 
Bilaich men never deprived a Bilach of life; and many does 
the author know so situated, yet still managing, with his Khu- 
assan mare, and right hand at liberty, to be capable of setting 
a whole district in a state of perfect misery and commotion! 
The experiment was tried by the British authorities, of re- 
claiming these tribes by holding out inducements to peaceable 
occupations, but in vain; for as the Asiatics happily express 
it, the “‘ass on which the prophet* rode was still an ass’—the 
robber was a robber to the last. ‘The Bilachi, as well as the 
Mekrains, are found in India, serving in the capacity of mer- 
cenaries; and the author heard of a colony of them settled in 
the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, in the centre of the Deckan, 
where they had originally emigrated in the above capacity. 
They do not, however, hold so high a title as the Arabs as 
military hirelings—the latter being some of the most deter- 
mined enemies we have had to encounter. 

It would be uninteresting to describe in detail all of the 
tribes ; but we may mention the really powerful clan of Murvis, 
who inhabit the rocky defiles and valleys of the Murri hills. ‘This 
division holds a very high reputation for bravery and indepen- 
dence, and it was proved by us that they fully merited it; for 
on its being considered necessary to occupy their country, we 
were brought into hostility with them, and they behaved with 
true gallantry, and shewed a high-minded and generous sense 
of honour and good faith, which was little to be expected from 
what we had seen of their neighbours. The occupation of this 
stronghold, its gallant and almost unparalleled defence by a 
mere handful of our men, the fierce battle of Nufask, which 
cost us an awful sacrifice of valuable lives, were the prelude ta 
scenes, wherein the most extraordinary and striking proofs 
were given by the Murri Bilachi, of their being a high- 
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minded set of men; actuated by principles which all must 
honour, even in more civilized communities, and lastly beget- 
ting, from deadly hostility, that mutual confidence, and indeed 
admiration, which springs from just appreciation of good quali- 
ties. (Interesting details of these may be seen in the United 
Service Gazette for March, and subsequently.) Inhabiting 
the same range of hills are the Bigtis. Neither these nor the 
Murris were actively predatory, though they allowed the 
Déamkis and Jekranis the shelter afforded by the strong hilly 
country they inhabited. The Murris commanded the lower 
portion of the Bolan pass, disputing the domain over this ter- 
rific defile with the Kakurs and Khusacks ; and beyond these 
again, westward, the Muzaris and Kulpurs. These two latter 
were troublesome subjects of the Punjaub government, and 
as restless and predatory as all about them; but they were 
kept in admirable order by the governor of Multan, who occa- 
sionally dispatched large forces against them. ‘The Muzaris 
are at deadly feud with the Bardis, alternate devastating forays 
being made by both. 

The Bilachi, particularly the wild tribes of Cutchi, enter- 
tain Bards, or, as the Rajputs call the same class of people, 
Bhats ; in Sindh the Laris are a kind of gipsy vagabond tribe, 
who make this their vocation. The songs are often composed 
on the warlike deeds or records of forays, or chapaos; the 
music, if so it can be called, is rude in the extreme; the 
opening of each stanza being given by a loud cry, as of a per- 
son in intense pain, or under great grief, and the voice is 
gradually lowered until the conclusion of the stanza; it is 
accompanied by a rude guitar. Thus amused, a group of these 
wild men will sit for a whole night smoking and dozing, 
their greatest idea of happiness being the “ dolce far niente” 
of thesItalian, or the Kheif of the Turk. With the Cutchi 
tribes, the women appear to hold a higher rank than in 
Sindh ;—here they are said to be admitted to council, and in 
warfare share the dangers with their husbands or relatives. 
On several occasions, these heroines presented their own bo- 
dies as shields to protect individuals from the fire of our 
troops. 

As the Mahomedan laws with regard to marriage, plurality 
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of wives, &c., are generally adhered to by these tribes, it may 
be unnecessary to revert to them. 

The Brahiis, who form the large body of the mountaineers 
and pastoral people in and around Kelat, are a distinct race 
from the Biltchi, and have been so accurately and minutely 
described by Sir H. Pottinger and Mr Masson, that these 
authors must be consulted for all information on this people, 
who preserve implicitly a primitive, simple, and patriarchal 
style of living, and whose character as inoffensive and in- 
dustrious, is far superior to that of their neighbours the 
Biléchi. 

In speaking of the character of the Bilachi, our remarks 
should be tempered with due consideration for the circum- 
stances which have conduced to form it; living in a state of 
semibarbarism, and separated from all civilizing and amelior- 
ating influences by their somewhat isolated position, they have 
retained only some of the ruder virtues, and have ingrafted, 
on these, many propensities which may be denounced as 
vices. But first, of their better qualities, we may allude to 
their hospitality, good temper, sociability, good faith when 
pledged, courage, and patience of endurance. Hospitality is 
peculiar, I believe, to nomade people, and it is a prominent 
feature amongst the Bilachi. The kind welcome given to 
the wayfarer or stranger, is very marked and pleasing. In 
all, the true patriarchal mode is adopted, as seen with the 
Arabs to the present day, of giving the stranger the tenderest 
of the flock, and the best the hut or tent affords. Amongst 
the chiefs and rulers, it was carried to a great excess; and on 
any arrival of a man of rank at their courts or strongholds, 
he was not only entertained himself, but all his retainers 
were feasted to their hearts’ content, and all their wants pro- 
vided for, for any length of time he or they chose to sojourn 
asa guest. The first study of a Bilich, from the highest to 
the lowest, was this display of kindly feeling. On arrival, 
tired or wayworn at a Bilich village, the author has often 
thrown himself in a cot, and, to his surprise, has suddenly 
found himself surrounded by a party of these wild men, who 
began to chafe and knead his limbs, and continued to do so 
for hours, to dispel lassitude and fatigue ; vying with each 
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other, at the same time, in supplying his wants, or appeasing 
hunger or thirst with the best of their simple food or bever- 
age. Not to receive such civilities is the height of rudeness, 
and, on the other hand, to eat of his salt and dip your hand 
into his dish, is the signal for claiming him as a brother ;—in 
short, all who have travelled through their countries have 
been forcibly impressed with this very pleasing trait of Bilach 
character. 

These people have an amazing stock of good temper mixed 
with their ignorance, almost amounting to stupidity. A Bi- 
lach can readily understand and enter into a joke, and, like 
the Arab of Egypt, it is the best means of effecting a purpose 
with him. He may be thus brought to meet your views 
when other plans would probably fail; when excited, how- 
ever, he is fierce and savage enough for any deed of blood or 
violence. The Bilachi are sociable even to an extent un- 
known amongst Asiatics generally, as evinced in their ordi- 
nary salutations, and the great delight they take in forming 
parties for the sole purpose of smoking, talking, singing, or 
drinking together. They accost each other with a curious 
string of inquiries, not only after the health of the individual 
addressed, but those of his family, and the welfare of his house 
generally; the Salaam uleiktim, is only a prelude to the usual 
chunqgo, hullah? kliiar? sullah?* &c., which, when con- 
cluded by one party, must be taken up by the other. In a 
large assembly, as for instance a burbar, these inquiries and 
rejoinders occupied a considerable space of time, and even 
after these, if, during the interview, the stranger’s eye caught 
that of an acquaintance, he would join his hand, and demand 
inquiringly and earnestly, “ Koosh ?” Are you well, or happy ! 
The Bilichi embrace a friend by laying the head alternately 
on each shoulder; and being, as before described, a portly 
race, the ceremony was trying in so sultry a climate, for each 
individual of a party exacted this ceremony. Inall this, how- 
ever, there was, beyond the mere ceremonies which in the 
Fast are a regular portion of education, and as indispensable 
as any other occupation of life, a great deal of sociable and 
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kindly feeling, and, from the most polished to the rudest of 
the race, formed a marked feature of character. The author 
could quote some personal anecdotes of this, but they are 
perhaps unnecessary. When a Biltich has plighted his 
faith to the performance of any particular act, as of safe- 
conduct or protection (except in cases where a strong enemy 
may come within his power), he is generally to be relied upon, 
at least as far as his influence may extend. The traders found 
this in traversing their country; for though they paid a cer- 
tain amount for the service performed, yet completely at the 
mercy of their escort with highly valuable consignments, they 
could only look for safety to this principle ; and, indeed, acting 
upon it, the commerce of those countries was carried on to a 
certain extent flourishingly, whilst we ourselves, in attempt- 
ing to alter it, and protect the merchant, were the most for- 
midable enemies to the latter, and almost ruined his voca- 
tion. 

The Bilich is brave when occasion calls for the display of 
bravery, as late and many previous events have testified ; and 
when, with his rude arms and total ignorance of any other 
principle, than that the best swordsman and strongest man is 
the best soldier, he meets a disciplined force and falls at the 
muzzles of our guns or points of our bayonets, we must, in jus- 
tice to himas well as his gallant opposers, pronounce him a war- 
rior worthy of our steel. Reverting here to some of his bad 
points, we may attach, to his courage, cruelty ; and certainly 
amongst some of the wilder tribes, this accusation, may fairly 
be supported, though it is doubtful if it will stand against the 
whole body. The late Amirs were particularly distinguished 
for a total absence of this vice, and, though their power was 
absolute, they seldom or never punished with death any of their 
subjects, and it may be doubted if, except amongst the deter- 
minedly lawless tribes, the Bilichi generally are obnoxious to 
this accusation. With hordes who exist by plunder, the 
result must be sanguinary and ferocious habits, but though 
the whole of the Bilachi tribes have been pronounced, and 
are more or less knavish and prone to thieving, there are 
only a few who follow robbery as a regular profession ; and 
these have acquired for the mass, at least those who have 
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suffered more or less from their violence, a really worse char- 
acter, in this respect, than they deserve. A high authority 
(Captain M‘Murdo) has said, that this thieving propensity is 
so inherent in the Bilach, that in Sindh, chiefs and men, 
otherwise in no way impelled to do so, will, for the mere love 
of the thing, take the road and turn highwaymen. Pride 
commensurate with a state of barbarous ignorance, is a lead- 
ing feature in the Biltchi, and they are mean and avaricious. 
Bigoted in proportion to their want of knowledge of all be- 
yond the mere forms of their religion, they treat with studied 
intolerance all Kafirs or unbelievers; and the miserable Hind, 
who, to suit his own purposes of traffic and gain, has located 
himself amongst them, is at all times prepared for violence 
prompted by fanaticism and degradation, the result of his 
creed; but this, and more, he is contented to bear to effect 
his object (not only with Bilichi, but even Turkomans), and, 
curiously enough, one vice counteracting another, in many 
parts of Sindh the Hinds have become not only wealthy, but 
so influential, as to be able at times to resist oppression by a 
sort of tacit opposition, which is very effective. Thus, in any 
extraordinary act of oppression, threatened or committed on 
any of their body individually, the Hinds of Shillinpur would 
shut up their shops and abandon the city. All trade was 
thus at a complete stand-still, and the revenue ceased alto- 
gether; they thus soon obtained their own terms with their 
avaricious rulers. The state of the Hindfs in these countries, 
however, is by no means so bad as that of the Copts in Egypt, 
or the Jews occupying nearly the same relative position in 
Mahomedan countries generally. Captain M‘Murdo’s sum- 
mary of Sindhian character may be applied, to a certain ex- 
tent, to the Bilichi situated between Mickran and Hindus- 
tan ; they seem to have acquired the vices both of the barba- 
rity on the one side, and the civilization on the other, without 
the virtues of either. 
The Bilichi are addicted to the use of spiritous liquors, 
and the intoxicating seed of the hemp plant, or Bang. They 
do not, however, carry these to the effect of downright ine- 
briety, but induce a certain degree of stupidity, which may 
be analogous to that so much coveted by the opium eater. 
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‘The pipe, with both sexes, is scarcely ever from the mouth. 

They are, as may be supposed, indolent and lazy, leaving la- 
bour of every kind to the Jutts, and other working classes. 

The language of the Bilachi is different from that of 
their neighbours, whether Sindhs, Brahtis, or Affghans ; and, 
in sound, assimilates to bad Persian; so that, as observed by 
Sir H. Pottinger, it is possible to catch the meaning occa- 
sionally by a knowledge of the latter tongue. It is not writ- 
ten, however, and is considered altogether so barbarous even 
in these barbarous countries, that the Bilich is said to have 
learnt it of his goats when he was a shepherd in the moun- 
tains. A vocabulary and grammar was formed by Lieut. Leed, 
a highly intelligent officer, which exists in the records of the 
East India Company. 

Having thus concluded the few observations which he has 
to offer on the Bil@chi, as seen by him in the course of a 
residence of 34 years, divided between Upper Sindh and in 
the Cutchi districts,—he only trusts they may be found of 
some trifling interest, though he does not presume for a mo- 
ment to place his rough notes in conjunction with the records 
of those higher authorities whom he has quoted, and who 
should be consulted by all anxious to obtain a more intimate 
acquaintance with a people, over a great number of whom we 
now wield a direct sway, and whose interests may therefore 
be said to be in our keeping. Though the Bilich has been 
considered an implacable enemy, the author would remark, 
as the result of his experience, that if the interests of these 
people were duly cared for, and sufficient inducements, with a 
conciliatory manner adopted, there is no reason, he thinks, to 
doubt, but they would duly appreciate a change which might 
thus be effected in their condition. But this is a subject 
scarcely admitting of inquiry here; and it only remains to 
observe, that with all their faults, he looks back with many 
pleasing recollections to opportunities he enjoyed in Sindh, 
for seeing much of a wild but interesting people. 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


By RICHARD KING, M.D. 


Read before the Ethnological Society, June 19. 1844. 


Vitruvius states, that “the northern nations, from cold and 
moisture, have large bodies, a white skin, red hair, grey eyes, 
and much blood, and, breathing a thick and cold air, are dull 
and slow of understanding.”* <‘‘ The frigidity of the North 
Americans,” writes Lord Kames, ‘‘ men and women, differing 
in that particular from all other savages, is to me evidence of a 
separate race.” + According to Herder, ‘“‘ The blood of man, 
near the pole, circulates but slowly, the heart beats but lan- 
guidly; consequently, the unmarried live chastely, the women 
almost require compulsion to take upon them the troubles of a 
married life ; and the mother suckles her infant a long time, 
with all the profound tenacious affection of animal maternity. 
So hard is their fate, that, in winter, they are often obliged 
to support themselves in their caves by sucking their own 
blood.” M. Lesson says of the habits of the Hyperborean 
people, ‘‘ The rigour of the climate has obliged them to dig 
for themselves subterraneous abodes. They sew with nerves 
their winter garments, made of the skins of seals, and make 
their summer dresses of the intestine of the largest whales. 
The Esquimaux is skilful in the chase of foxes and sables, 
whose skin serves him for clothing and for barter. Their 
loose morality renders the men addicted to polygamy, and 
indifferent to the virtue of their wives and daughters.’ The 
French historian, Charlevoix, asserts that the Esquimaux 
‘are the only savages known who eat raw flesh; that they 
wear their hair in great disorder; that their beard is so thick 
that it is difficult to discover the features; that there is some- 
thing terrifying in their face, and that their whole exterior 
shews the animal, or is very brutish; that of all people in 
America, there is none who correspond more with our Euro- 
pean idea of a savage, for they are ferocious, wild, defying, 
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restless, and always inclined to do mischief to the stranger ; 
and that they have little intercourse and commerce with 
their nearest neighbours.’’* 

Such are the authorities upheld by Dr Prichard in the 
present day, and such are the materials used by Dr Beke 
for establishing this hypothesis: “That the origin of the 
numerous and widely differing races of man is to be re- 
ferred to a single parent stock, possessed of a high de- 
gree of cultivation, the following principle presents itself. 
That the culture, or the degradation of an aboriginal race, 
will be in proportion to the geographical distance of its re- 
sidence from the common centre of dispersion. Jor in- 
stance, if we take the primitive residence of the post-di- 
luvian race to have been in the north-west portion of Meso- 
potamia, it will be seen that the countries more immediately 
surrounding that central point, viz., Assyria, Chaldea, Egypt, 
Pheenicia, and Asia Minor, are those whose inhabitants were, 
in the earliest ages, possessed of the highest degree of cul- 
ture; whilst, on the other hand, at the points most distant 
from the same centre, the Papuans, the Hottentots, the Es- 
quimaux, and other savage races, have degenerated almost 
to the lowest state compatible with the retention of rational 
endowments.’’t 

In order to test the correctness of the data, as far as the 
Esquimaux are concerned, upon which Dr Beke has estab- 
lished his hypothesis ; and upon which Kames, Herder, and 
Prichard, have wasted considerable learning and ingenious 
reasoning, I refer to the papers laid before the Society on 
the physical character and the arts and manufactures of the 
Esquimaux. It will be found that I have added six inches 
to the stature assigned to them by the authors mentioned ; 
that I have proved they did not, could not, dig subterraneous 
abodes; and that from the same cause they were obliged, 
although not the only known savages who eat raw flesh, 
sometimes to eat their provision raw ; and I adduced the evi- 
dence of Cook, Kotzebue, Parry, Franklin, Lyon, Ross, and 
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others, that they preferred it cooked, when blessed with the 
means; that the wearing the hair in great disorder was 
almost a solitary exception, and not a general rule; that in 
contradiction to the terrifying face and animal and brutish 
exterior, I have quoted Cook, Parry, Franklin, Lyon, and 
Richardson ; that if anything remarkable was observable 
in the beard, it was in deficiency, and not in excess ; that their 
winter garments were not made of seals’ skins, nor their 
summer dresses of the intestines of whales; that they were 
not skilful in the chace of sables, and did not either use its 
skin for clothes or for barter; for the very evident reason 
that no such animal was to be found in their country. 

And I now proceed to adduce additional facts, arranged 
under the head of intellectual character. It will thus be 
seen which of the philosophers are correct, whether Lord 
Kames, who states ‘the women require compulsion to take 
upon them the troubles of a married life;” I had almost 
forgotten Lord Byron who says in allusion to frigidity, “happy 
the nations of the moral north ;’—or M. Lesson, who asserts 
that “their loose morality renders them addicted to polygamy, 
and indifferent to the virtue of their wives and daughters ;’’ 
whether they are “dull or stupid,” as Vitruvius will have 
it; or “ degenerated almost to the lowest state compatible 
with the retention of rational endowments,”’ for which Dr 
Beke contends. The sucking of their own blood, and the 
suckling of their infants, with all the profound tenacious 
affection of animal maternity, scarcely demand attention, 
notwithstanding it appears in Dr Prichard’s work ; but it 
may be necessary to state that the cause which Vitruvius 
assigns for their dulness and stupidity, “that of breathing 
a thick air,’ does not exist. The arctic atmosphere is as 
thin and as elastic as that of any part of the globe, and the 
sky is Italian. So free of moisture is the atmosphere during 
the winter that a few hours’ exposure of linen, wet from the 
wash-tub, renders it so dry as not to require airing prior 
to being worn. 

That the natives of Labrador were, to a certain extent, at 
the time Charlevoix wrote, the ferocious people he has de- 
scribed, I am not prepared to deny ; but I will neither admit 
that such is their general disposition, nor that the whole 
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race is to be accountable for so small a portion of the 
Esquimaux family. When they were visited by the Nor- 
wegians, and the early travellers, in search of a north-west 
passage, they were a peaceable and hospitable people ; and 
in return for a good disposition and friendly conduct to 
their discoverers and subsequent visitors, Thorsin, the Ice- 
lander, and Sir Martin Frobisher, our own countryman, as 
well as others, committed upon them the most gross acts of 
cruelty. The natives of Greenland were subject to the same 
inhuman treatment at the hands of the Danes and the Eng- 
lish; and had that good man Hans Egede been a Charle- 
voix, these inoffensive people would, from their spirited re- 
taliation upon their enemies, have been branded with the 
same infamy that the French historian and Dr Prichard 
have endeavoured to fix upon the poor inhabitants of Labra- 
dor. But we can spare them the dreadful ordeal of public 
censure, for they also had an Egede in the person of Captain 
Cartwright,* who passed many years among them, yet Dr 
Prichard makes no allusion to that traveller. The Esqui- 
maux of Labrador, says Captain Cartwright, are “the best 
tempered people I ever met with, and most docile—a nation 
with whom I would sooner trust my person and property than 
that of any other.” | 

Sir Edward Parry found the natives of Melville Peninsula 
entitled tothe same encomium. It is true that Hans Egede, 
of the natives of Greenland, and Sir Edward Parry and 
Captain Lyon, of those of Melville Peninsula, have borne 
testimony to the carelessness with which the aged and des- 
titute are treated ; but these people, we know, form exceptions 
to the nation at large, and their more erratic mode of life, 
compared with that of the rest of the race, is no doubt the 
cause of this; a kind of life which necessarily consigns the 
sick and infirm of all uncivilized races to desertion, and con- 
Sequent starvation. Self preservation is inherent in man, 
civilized or uncivilized ; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is self preservation which obliges the Esquimaux of 
Melville Peninsula to act as they do. 








* Cartwright’s Journal of his Residence on the Coast of Labrador. 
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Of their general disposition regarding their social relations 
among themselves, all who have visited them speak in the 
most favourable terms. They are uniformly described as 
most scrupulously honest, careful of the aged, affectionate to 
their children, devotedly attached to each other, and fond of 
their domestic animals. So little are they inclined to quarrel, 
that, after two years’ acquaintance with the natives of Mel- 
ville Peninsula, Sir Edward Parry has only related one case 
where it extended to blows; and Captain Lyon remarks, in 
his private journal, in speaking of the same community, that 
their evenness of temper is not surpassed, if equalled, by any 
other nation. In pain, cold, starvation, disappointment, or 
under rough treatment, their good humour is rarely ruffled. 
Few have ever shewn symptoms of sulkiness, and even these 
for a short time only. Those who have, for an instant, felt 
anger at neglect, or at being punished for some offence, are 
in a few moments as lively and as well disposed to the per- 
sons who offended them as if nothing had occurred; conse- 
quently that detestable passion revenge, So common to un- 
civilized man in general, is not known to them. Captain 
Lyon could learn of no instance of any one man having killed 
another, or of a son imbibing from his father any dislike 
towards particular persons; and Sir John Ross informs us 
that, among the natives of Regent’s Inlet, there is but a soli- 
tary case on record of a murder having been committed, and 
that occurred in hot blood. 

With respect to their disposition in relation to strangers, 
hospitality is their leading virtue, and petty thieving their 
greatest vice. The narratives of all the travellers who have 
visited the Esquimaux teem with accounts of the hospitality 
they have received from them. When a stranger approaches 
their dwellings, it is the custom for one of the party to attach 
himself to the visitor, to carry his baggage, to point out the 
best road, to help him over the streams of water or fissures in 
the ice, and to attend him wherever he goes during his stay. 
On his arrival at the dwelling, he is supplied by the women 
with dry boots, and, if necessary, skin dresses, and then handed 
to the place of honour, a deer-skin seat. If reparation is 
wanted in the pulled-off clothes, they are immediately attended 
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to, and if the host is short of bedding, he or she, as the case 
may be, is contented to sit up while the guest sleeps. A poor 
old woman having received Sir Edward Parry as her guest, 
gave up her bed, as well as a large deer-skin blanket which she 
rolled up for his pillow, and felt contented in dozing away the 
night in a sitting posture before her lamp.* That they are 
not always so polite, though equally hospitable, we are obliged 
to confess, from a circumstance which happened to Captain 
Lyon. On one occasion he “ was awakened from his slumbers 
by a feeling of great warmth, and to his surprise found lying 
beside him, under the same blanket, his Esquimaux host and 
his two wives, with their favourite puppy, all fast asleep and 
stark naked. Supposing this was all according to rule, Cap- 
tain Lyon left them to repose in peace, and again resigned 
himself to rest.’ t 

Although among themselves, and, in the first instance, with 
foreigners, they are scrupulously honest, after a short acquaint- 
ance with the latter, the reverse is often found to be the case. 
Does it not, then, become a matter of question, whether, after 
all, the strangers are not the most infault? For instance, the 
disposition for thieving is found to be prevalent among the na- 
tives of Hudson’s Strait and of Prince William’s Sound, whilst 
along the coast of North America the propensity decreases 
from west to east ; and at its most eastern discovered limit that 
vice isnot known. Here, it is evident, that even with foreigners 
it is not natural to them to be dishonest ; for where they are 
most exposed to European trade, as at Hudson’s Strait and 
the north-west corner of America, the vice is notoriously com- 
mon, while at Regent’s Inlet it is altogether unknown. Be- 
tween Regent’s Inlet and Hudson’s Strait there is an inter- 
mediate state of things, if the trifling cases of theft related by 
Sir Edward Parry and Captain Lyon are to be taken into ac- 
count. Out of two hundred of the natives of Melville Peninsula, 
the amount of those officers’ acquaintance in that locality, only 
three of their number were considered as determined thieves, 
and they are said to have performed their work so clumsily as 
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to have been instantly detected. One was a woman who en- 
deavoured to secrete a nine-inch block in her boot, and the 
second was a man who was detected making off with the last 
piece of corned beef belonging to the midshipmen. Upon be- 
ing chased, he practised a feint by dropping a piece of fat and 
kicking snow over it, as if the whole was buried.* The third 
was Ooming, the wife of the latter, who, by being all attention, 
succeeded in picking an officer’s pocket of his handkerchief. 
To weigh with these, both Sir Edward Parry and Captain 
Lyont have mentioned numerous instances of extreme honesty ; 
“which,” adds Sir Edward Parry, ‘ when we consider the 
amazing temptations constantly thrown in their way, in the 
shape of wood and iron, substances esteemed by them as high- 
ly as we do gold or jewels, we know how to appreciate their 
honesty.” 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I wish to correct 
some travellers in their assertion, that there is no such thing as 
gratitude amongst this people. It is evident they have been 
Jed into error, from taking too cursory a view of their peculiar 
customs. It is because they do not apply that virtue in the 
same way we do, that it has been thought to be wanting. 
For instance, it is their custom to express themselves grate- 
ful, only when their tendered favours are accepted. But, in ur- 
gent cases, it is evident they possess the feeling of gratitude 
after our own fashion. A party of Mountain Indians, jealous 
of Sir John Franklin, in consequence of his having traded with 
the Esquimaux, determined to attack him at a particular spot. 
This became known to an old Esquimaux, to whom had been 
given a knife, and some other trifling articles, on the preced- 
ing day; upon which he called aside two young men of his 
tribe, and said to them, ‘“‘ These people have been kind to us, 
and they are few in number; why should we suffer them to be 
killed? You are active young men, run and tell them to de- 
part instantly.” The young men suggested that the White 
men had guns, and could defend themselves. ‘‘ True,” said 
the old Esquimaux, “ against a small force, but not against so 


* Lyon’s Private Journal, p. 174. 
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large a body of Indians as are now assembled, who are like- 
wise armed with guns, and who will crawl under cover of the 
drift timber, so as to surround them before they are aware ; 
run, therefore, and tell them not to lose a moment in making 
their escape.” Notwithstanding this, and much more which 
I could bring forward if necessary, Dr Prichard can reconcile 
unto himself his quotation from Charlevoix,—“ That, of all 
people in America, there is none who correspond more with 
our European idea of a savage; for they are ferocious, wild, 
defying, and restless, and always inclined to do mischief to the 
stranger.” 

Additionally, let us review the information which the various 
travellers who have visited this interesting people have laid 
before us. Tooloak, a youth, and two pleasing little girls, of 
nine and eleven years of age, natives of Melville Peninsula, are 
said to have possessed a capacity equal to any thing they chose 
to take an interest in learning. “ Indeed, it required,’’ says 
Sir Edward Parry, ‘ no long acquaintance to convince us, that 
art and education might easily have made them equal or supe- 
rior to ourselves.” Sauer* has mentioned a native woman of 
Prince Wiilliam’s Sound, who learned to speak Russian fluently 
in rather less than twelve months. In allusion to the natives 
of Labrador, Sir Martin Frobisher found them “ in nature 
very subtle and sharp-witted, ready to conceive our meaning 
by signs, and to make answer well to be understood again ; 
and if they have not seen the thing whereof you ask them, 
then they will wink, or cover their eyes with their hands, as 
who would say, it hath been hid from their sight. If they 
understand you not whereof you ‘isk them, they will stop their 
ears.”’t The natives of Melville Peninsula make use of winks 
and nods in. conversing; the former conveying a negative 
meaning, and the latter, as with us, an affirmative. The na- 
tives of Schismareff Inlet, when urged to an interview by Kot- 
zebue, hit their heads with both hands, and then fell down as 
if dead; as much as to say that their lives were not safe: 
and, in order to make him understand the time it would take 
him to reach a particular spot, one of the little community 
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performed the following pantomime. He seated himself on 
the ground, and made the motion of rowing, by the necessary 
movements of his arms; this business he interrupted nine 
times, closing his eyes as often, and resting his head on his 
hand. Thus Kotzebue learned that it would take him nine 
days to get to his destined haven. 

Captain Beechy obtained a knowledge of the coast he was 
surveying from a native of the same locality, after the follow- 
ing very ingenious and intelligible manner. The coast line 
was first marked out with a stick on the sand, and the dis- 
tances regulated by the day’s journey. The hills and ranges 
of mountains were next shewn by elevations of sand or stone, 
and the islands represented by heaps of pebbles, their propor- 
tions being duly attended to. Where the mountains and 
islands were erected, the villages and fishing-stations were 
marked by a number of sticks placed upright, in imitation of 
those which are put up on the coast wherever these people fix 
their abode. Thus, a complete topographical plan of the de- 
sired coast was, in the most intelligible manner, clearly laid 
down. The Esquimaux are, moreover, equally ready at com- 
prehending similar methods adopted by Europeans, as Sir 
John Ross proved, when, in order to fix with the natives of Re- 
gent’s Inlet the date of an appointment, he drew on the snow 
the form which the moon would then present. These people, 
we are further informed, at once adopted the use of the knife 
and fork, and all the paraphernalia of refined society connect- 
ed with the table.* A little boy at Melville Peninsula could 
imitate the cries of almost all the birds and animals he was 
acquainted with ; the young ducks answering the distant call 
of the mother, having all the effect of ventriloquism. Every 
sound from the angry growl of a bear to the sharp hum of a 
musquitoe, we are informed, he was able to express in a won- 
derful manner.+ 

This art is turned to account in the chase of-the deer, by 
imitating the peculiar bellow of these animals from behind a 
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large piece of rock or some other natural screen; and thus 
they are led by curiosity to within gun-shot.* Boys from 12 
to 16 years of age at once comprehend the mechanism of the 
gun, and will discharge it for the first time with perfect steadi- 
ness ; and the men, with very little practice, soon become supe- 
rior marksmen.t <A case is recorded of a native of Labra- 
dor who killed an animal with the first shot he ever fired. 
The same individual, nm company with two of his country- 
men, while on a visit to Lord George Sutton at Kelham in 
Nottinghamshire, in 1772, was in at the death of a fox, which 
happened in an open field, with three couples and a-half of 
hounds out of twenty-five, a proof how hard they must have 
driven him, although neither of them had been on horseback 
more than three times before. 

A disposition for aping European gait and manners was ap- 
parent among the natives of Kotzebue’s Sound,§ the River 
Clyde,|| Melville Peninsula,{ and Regent's Inlet.** A favour- 
ite mode of shewing this propensity was by aping the English 
custom of walking up and down the deck of a ship. <A shrewd, 
observing, merry fellow of Kotzebue’s Sound, perceiving the 
officers of Captain Beechy’s ship thus employed, determined 
to turn them into ridicule, by seizing a young midshipman by 
the hand, and strutting with him up and down the deck in a 
most ludicrous manner, to the great diversion of all present ; 
and two native women of Melville Peninsula insisted upon 
walking arm-in-arm with Captain Lyon, in consequence of hay- 
ing been told that such was the practice of the Kabloona 
ladies, as they term our fair countrywomen. The father of a 
young female of Kotzebue’s Sound shewed this kind of talent 
in another way. Observing Captain Beechy sketching his 
daughter’s portrait, he seated himself down with a piece of 
flat board and plumbago, and very good humouredly com- 
menced a portrait of him, aping his manner, and tracing every 
feature with the most affected care, whimsically applying, at 


eee 
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the same time, his finger to the point of his pencil, instead of 
a penknife, to the great diversion of his wife and daughter. 
Captain Beechy has not informed us of the extent of his talent 
as a portrait-painter ; but it appears that he omitted the hat 
which Captain Beechy wore, and he was extremely puzzled to 
know how to place it upon the head he had drawn. 

A lively little boy of Melville Peninsula, of four years of age, 
performed an aping trick after nearly the same fashion. Hav- 
ing witnessed an officer noting down the names of persons and 
things in a memorandum-book, he took it up, with the pencil, 
and then walked to every person in the hut, and gravely asked 
him his name, affecting, at the same time, to write it down ;* 
and a very amusing application of the art was practised by a 
native of the River Clyde. Sir Edward Parry had placed him 
on a stool for the purpose of taking his portrait; and as he 
from time to time became weary, he was reminded to keep his 
position by Sir Edward Parry putting himself in the proper at- 
titude, and assuming a grave and demure look. These actions 
the native always imitated in such a manner as to create con- 
siderable diversion among all present, and then very quietly 
kept his seat.t The mimicry of the Esquimaux, however, is 
said to be complete when the women form themselves into 
groups in order to gossip and talk scandal; they then ape 
in perfection the manner of the persons of whom they speak, 
interlarding at the same time their stories with jokes at the 
expense of the absentees, though to their own infinite amuse- 
ment. 

The natives of Kotzebue Sound are considered by Captain 
Beechy very superior to the South Sea Islanders in recognising 
plates of natural history, if they represent those creatures with 
which they are acquainted—a talent which Sir Edward Parry 
turned to good account at Melville Peninsula, by obtaining 
from a native woman named Iligluik, a knowledge of the ha- 
bitat of the Larus sabini, a species of gull which led to his 
adding that vara avis to his natural historical collection.{ The 
same intelligence was observed among others of the same 
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community ; and one of them named Toolemak learned him- 
self to draw very fairly. So it was with Augustus, Sir John — 
Franklin’s interpreter; and Sacheuse, who filled the same 
office in Sir John Ross’s expedition to Baffin’s Bay in 1818, 
became sufficiently master of the art as to make a drawing of 
the first interview of the exploring party with the Esquimaux 
of Regent’s Bay, which, from its value, was engraved as an 
illustration to the narrative of that expedition.* 

We have the strongest evidence that their geographical 
knowledge is as perfect as the most civilized being could pos- 
sibly attain, unassisted by nautical instruments. Tligliuk, and 
a native man of the same tribe with herself, drew the coast 
line from Winter Island to Igloolik, and pointed out the ex- 
istence of the Fury and Hecla Strait, “ with peculiar intelli- 
gence and extraordinary precision ;’’} and two natives of Re- 
gent’s Inlet, named Ikmallik and Tiagashu, were no less ac- 
curate in the delineation of that extraordinary neck of land, 
the Isthmus of Boothia.t 

The art of domesticating animals, and turning them to ac- 
count, is no mean proof of intellectual power; an art which 
we find in perfection amongst these people in regard to the 
dog, the only animal they can turn to account in the inhospi- 
table regions they inhabit. Further, if we agree with the 
eminent historian Robertson, that tact in commerce, and cor- 
rect ideas of property, are evidence of a considerable progress 
towards civilization, we must give the Esquimaux credit for 
great intelligence. More of this hereafter. Again, the neat 
mode of arranging their hair and dress, and the women being 
required to labour less than the men—the very reverse of that 
which is generally the case with uncivilized tribes—is further 
proof of intelligence. 

As a test of intellectual power, it is both interesting and 
important to study the first impressions of the uncivilized, 
relative to the arts of civilization. A favourable opportunity 
to watch this trait of character occurred in two men, with 
each awife and child, natives of Labrador, brought to England 
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by Captain Cartwright in 1772. The number of shipping 
they saw at London Bridge greatly astonished them, but the 
bridge itself, they passed through without taking the least 
notice of it. It was soon discovered they had taken it for 
a natural rock which extended across the river. They 
laughed at Captain Cartwright when he told them it was the 
work of man; nor could they be persuaded to the fact until 
they came to Blackfriars’ Bridge, which he caused them to 
examine with more attention ; shewing them the joints, and 
pointing out the marks of the chisels upon the stones. They 
no sooner, however, comprehended by what means such a 
structure could be raised, than they expressed their wonder 
with astonishing significancy of countenance. St Paul’s, also, _ 
they supposed to be a natural production; and they were 
quite lost in amazement when they were taken to the top, 
and convinced that it was a work of art. The people below 
they compared to mice, and insisted that it must be at least 
as high as Cape Charles, a mountain of considerable altitude. 
The exquisite nose of the hound, the sagacity and steadiness 
of the pointer, and the speed of the greyhound, were matters 
of great astonishment to them. But above all, they were 
most struck with the strength, beauty, and utility, of that 
noble animal the horse. At first the multiplicity and variety 
of objects confused them, and on one occasion, one of the 
men named Attiock, after a long walk, remained very pensive, 
and then turning up his head, and fixing his eyes upon the 
ceiling, he broke out into this soliloquy, “ Oh! I am tired; 
here are too many houses; too much smoke; too many 
people; Labrador is very good; seals are plentiful there ; I 
wish I was back again.” The longer, however, they con- 
tinued in England the greater was their admiration, their 
ideas gradually expanding till at length they began more 
clearly to comprehend the use, beauty, and mechanism, of 
what they saw. 

They attracted great notice during their stay in this 
country. On witnessing a review by His Majesty they were 
so surrounded by the crowd as to incommode their view, 
which attracting the notice of the King, he gave orders for 
their admission into the reserved ground. Here his Majesty 
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rode slowly past them, and condescended to salute them by 
taking off his hat, accompanied with a gracious smile; honours 
which they were highly pleased with, and often mentioned 
afterwards with great exultation. Provided with cloth 
dresses after their own fashion, instead of seal-skin, they were 
taken to Court by Royal command, where their behaviour 
and dress rendered them conspicuous objects. They were 
at the opera when their Majesties were there, and chancing 
to sit by Mr Coleman, the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
he invited them to a play. He fixed upon Cymbeline, and 
they were greatly delighted with the representation. But 
their pride was most bighly gratified at being received with 
a most thundering applause, by the audience on entering the 
box. The men observed to their wives, that they were placed 
in the King’s box, and received in the same manner as their 
Majesties at the opera, which added considerably to their 
pleasure. They returned with Captain Cartwright to their 
country and friends to all appearance well; but in the ensu- 
ing Autumn they died of small-pox. 

Travellers who have visited the Ksquimaux at their own 
homes, have also furnished us with some interesting facts re- 
garding their first impressions. Kotzebue iene us, that 
nothing attracted the attention of the St Lawrence Islanders 
so much as his telescope. The same admiration of that in- 
strument was observed of the Esquimaux of the Mackenzie. 
They called it eetee-yaw-gah (far eyes), the name that they 
give to the wooden shade which is used to protect their eyes 
from the glare of the snow, which from the smallness of its 
aperture, enables them to see distant objects more clearly.* 
The report of a gun astonished them much, and an echo from 
some neighbouring pieces of ice,made them think that the ball 
had struck the shore, then upwards of a mile distant ;+ while 
the Esquimaux of the Coppermine River, when fired upon by 
Hearne’s party, ran and picked up the musket-balls, supposing 
them to be thrown to them as presents.{ Perceiving fumes 
of tobacco issuing from the mouth of a person smoking, they 
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called out ookah, ookah (fire, fire), and demanded to be told 
what he was doing.* European clothing they conceived to be 
made out of the skins of animals ; and since they had none such 
in their country, they asked what sort of animals they were 
and where they were to be found.t Not recognising them- 
selves in a looking-glass, the natives east of the Coppermine 
River endeavoured to find the stranger by peeping round the 
corner of the glass.{ At seeing Captain Ross and Lieutenant 
Parry drawn on sledges by their men, they laughed heartily ;§ 
a proof they had no knowledge of difference of rank. They 
doubtless took them for children of an older growth at play. 
Glass they took for ice,|| biscuit for the dried flesh of the musk- 
ox; watches, and musical instruments, for living creatures; a 
musical snuff-box being, in their opinion, the child of an hand- 
organ ;{ a little terrier dog was looked upon with contempt by 
the natives of Regent's Bay, as being too small to draw a sledge; 
but had they known its intelligence, they would probably have 
been as desirous of obtaining it as the natives of Prince Williains 
Sound were a spaniel belonging to Captain Billings. That 
animal took a particular dislike to the natives, and being one 
day on shore tented with his master, he had an opportunity 
of displaying it. The cabin-boy had carelessly placed the tea- 
board, so that part of it with spoons, &c. were seen on the 
outside of the tent. One of the natives, perceiving this, ap- 
propriated the spoons to himself, which no one observed but the 
dog, who sprang up, leaped over those in the tent, seized the 
thief by the hand with the spoons in it, and held him fast 
till Captain Billings told him to let go; a circumstance which 
kept the whole community honest ever afterwards in the dog’s 
presence,** 

A little black cat, belonging to Captain Lyon, afforded the 
natives of Melville Peninsula an unceasing fund of amuse- 
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ment ; and when the animal jumped over the arms folded for 
the purpose, their admiration was expressed by slowly 
and forcibly inhaling their breath and quickly nodding their 
head.* A sailor, walking upon his hands along the deck of 
Lieut. Chappel’s vessel, in Hudson’s Straits, threw them into 
a violent fit of jumping and shouting ;} and a mixture of 
mirth and admiration was excited by the effects of a winch, 
at which one man easily mastered and drew towards him ten 
or twelve others who held by a rope, using all their strength, 
and grinning with exertion and determination till con- 
quered.} 

The natives of Regent’s Bay shrunk back, as if in terror, 
from a pig whose pricked ears and ferocious aspect presented 
a somewhat formidable appearance. The animal happening 
to grunt, one of them was so terrified that he became from 
that moment uneasy, and appeared impatient to get away, 
and all the rest took to their heels in alarm at witnessing 
the exhibition of some juggler’s tricks.§ When the women 
of Winter Island were informed that the Kabloona ladies 
were not tattooed, they were astonished at their being so 
devoid of taste; but when told that they never wore breeches, a 
general cry was raised ‘* how cold they must be.’’|| On aroyal 
salute being fired, three or four héy-ya’s (our “dear me”), 
were the sum-total of their remarks; and before the salute 
was ended, the whole party of Esquimaux, who were assem- 
bled for the purpose, became tired of it, although none of 
them had ever heard a great gun or seena flag. Captain Lyon 
led an old woman to the side of a 24-pounder cannonade, and 
entered into conversation with her, when he observed that 
at the explosion she did not even wink her eyes, but very 
earnestly continued a long story about a pair of boots for 
which some of his people had not contented her. 

From an anecdote, related by Captain Beechy, of the 
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natives of Kotzebue Sound, he has come to a different con- 
clusion regarding their nervous sensibility. He states, that 
the people of that vicinity were very inquisitive about his 
firearms, and to satisfy one of them, he made him fire off a 
musket that was loaded with ball, towards a large tree that 
was lying upon the beach. ‘The explosion, and the simple 
operation of touching the trigger,” he adds, ‘‘ so alarmed the 
native, that he turned pale, and put away the gun. As his 
fear subsided he laughed heartily, as did all his party, and 
went to examine the wood, which was found to be perforated 
by the ball, and afforded a fair specimen of the capability of 
our arms; but he could not be prevailed upon to repeat 
the operation.” 

Surely it is quite clear, upon Captain Beechy’s own shew- 
ing, that it was the recoil of the musket, and not the simple 
operation of touching the trigger, that alarmed the native, for 
he struck the object he aimed at. That the musket was 
either overloaded or a kicker is evident; and I question if it 
would be deemed a stmple operation to pull the trigger of a 
thoroughpaced kicker. That the perforation of the wood 
afforded the natives a fair specimen of the capabilities of 
Captain Beechy’s firearms, | am quite prepared to believe ; 
but the circumstance which forced itself upon my mind, on 
reading the anecdote, was, that the youth should have struck 
the object he aimed at with his first shot, which, it appears, 
made no impression upon Captain Beechy. 

In stating, that if, according to the historian Robertson, 
tact in commerce is an evidence of a considerable progress to- 
ward civilization, we must give the Esquimaux credit for great 
intelligence, I had reference not only to their commercial 
transactions amongst themselves, but with the neighbouring- 
Red men and Europeans ; and my reasons for again alluding to 
the subject is to remove the impression, “that they have little 
intercourse and commerce with their nearest neighbours.” 
The fact is, that there are no people in either of the continents 
of America whose commercial system is so well organized as 
that of the Esquimaux. Sir John Franklin, and, more re- 
cently, Messrs Dease and Simpson have informed us that trade 
is carried on between the Esquimaux of the Mackenzie, and 
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the Loucheux, and Hare Indians, and that along the whole 
line of coast from the Mackenzie River to the Russian settle- 
ments in North Western America, furs on the one side, and 
European manufactures on the other, are annually exchanged 
at regularly established fairs ; and thus pass from tribe to tribe, 
until, about the close of summer, they reach their respective 
limits. 

Of the Esquimaux of the west coast of Greenland, Crantz ob- 
serves, “that amongst themselves they hold a kind of fair. 
The Winter Festival of the Sun is frequented by persons who 
expose their wares to view, and make known what commodities 
they want in exchange. Any one disposed to purchase, brings 
the goods in request, and the bargain is complete. The prin- 
cipal trade is in vessels of Weichsteen, which is not to be met 
with in every place. And sincethe Southlanders have no whales, 
while the inhabitants of the north coast are in want of wood, 
numerous companies of Greenlanders make every summer a 
voyage of from five hundred to one thousand miles to the north, 
and even to Disko Island, in new Caiaks, and Oomiaks. They 
barter their lading of wood for the horns of the narwhale, 
the teeth, bones, and sinews of the whale, which they, in part, 
sell again during their return homewards. To the factors, 
the Greenlanders carry fox and seal skins, but. particularly 
blubber.”* 

Captain Graah, in describing the island of Attuk, remarks, 
that. “an annual fair is held by the Hastlanders and West- 
landers of Fredericsthal, who go there in the summer for 
the purpose of catching seals of the Cristata species.t The 
articles of barter are bear, seal, and dog skins for articles of 
European manufacture, and especially for spear and arrow 
heads, knives, needles, handkerchiefs, and tobacco.’’+ I have 
also stated, that the Esquimaux of Churchill in Hudson’s Bay, 
and of the Great Fish River, meet annually near the head 
waters of the latter, for the purpose of trading among them- 
selves, and with the Chipewyans. 


* Crantz’s History of Greenland, pp. 160 and 161. 
t Narrative of an expedition to the east coast of Greenland, by Captain 
W. A. Graah, p. 66. t Idem, p. 81. 
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The estimation in which women are held among the 
Esguimaux is something greater than is usual in savage. life,* 
if we except the natives of Greenland,t who are not only phy- 
sically, but mentally, inferior to the most of their brethren. 
It is a very general custom for parents to betrothe their chil- 
dren in infancy ; and this compact being understood, the par- 
ties, whenever they are inclined and able to keep house, may 
begin living as man and wife, the husband being thenceforth 
bound to labour for their support ; and this is not unfrequently 
the case at thirteen or fourteen years.{ Where previous en- 
gagements are not made, the men select their wives amongst 
their relations or connections, paying but little regard to 
beauty of face or to person. Young men naturally prefer 
youthful females ; but the middle-aged will connect themselves 
with old widows, as being more skilled in household duties, 
and better able to take care of their mutual comforts. 

The marriage ceremony is very simple. The youth declares 
his passion to the parents and relatives on both sides; and, 
having obtained their consent, he immediately repairs to the 
habitation of the bride to take her away, if he considers him- 
self strong enough; but if not, he presses into the service two 
or more old women, whose duty it is to convey the bride to 
her new home,—a work of no little difficulty ; for, though ever 
so anxious for the union, it is incumbent upon her to appear 
otherwise, and she must contend with the messengers with all 
her might, or she will lose caste for modesty. After due, 
though prudent, reluctance, she at last yields, and is conveyed 
to her husband’s home, where further ceremony must be gone 
through. For some time she keeps at a distance, sits retired 
in some corner upon the bench, with her hair dishevelled, and 
her face covered. In the mean while the bridegroom uses all 
the rhetoric of which he is master, and spares no pains to 
bring her to a compliance with his wishes. This is generally 
successful, and the wedding is concluded.§ 


* Richardson, Curtis, and Parry, p. 526. t Crantz, p. 148. 
t Lyon, p. 352; Parry, p. 378; Ross, p. 251.  § Egede, p. 144. 
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It is not always mere dissimulation on the part of the 
bride ; for sometimes she faints, sometimes elopes among the 
mountains, and not unfrequently cuts off her hair,—an act of 
greater importance to an Esquimaux woman than that of 
assuming the veil to an European, for she is then doomed to 
perpetual celibacy, whatever her after inclinations may be. If, 
however, she has not gone to the last extreme, the women go 
after her, and drag her by force to her suitor, who, in this 
case, uses to his utmost his persuasive powers, and when no 
kind and courteous behaviour will avail, compulsion is had 
recourse to. If she should then say, with Falstaff, “‘ Not by 
compulsion,” and she should not speedily get a husband, ne- 
glect is succeeded only by death from starvation.* | 

A very amusing anecdote is related by Captain Cartwright, 
of a little love-making on his part. Eketcheak, a native of 
Labrador, married a second wife, a young girl about sixteen 
years of age. “I took,” says Captain Cartwright, “ a fancy 
to her, and desired that he would spare her for me, as I had 
no wife, and in great want of one. He replied, * You are 
welcome to her, but Iam afraid she will not please you, as 
her temper is very bad, and she is so idle that she will do no 
work, nor can she use a needle; but my other wife is the best 
tempered creature in the world; an excellent sempstress, is 
industry itself, and above all, she has two children, all of 
whom are much at your service; or, if you please, you shall 
have both, aud when I return next year, if you do not like 
either the one or the other, I will take them back again” I 
thanked him for his extreme politeness and generosity, and 
told him that I could not think of depriving him of the good 
wife and two children, but would be contented with the bad 
one. ‘ You shall have her,’ said the native; ‘ but before we 
proceed any farther in this business, I wish you would men- 
tion it to her relations, and obtain their consent.? Her father 
being dead, I sent for her mother and two uncles, who readily 
gave their consent, and expressed great pleasure at the honour 
of the alliance. I then communicated my wishes to the young 
lady ; but she no sooner understood what they were, than she 





* Crantz, p. 177. 
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began to knit her brows; and the instant I had concluded my 
speech, in which I expatiated on the pleasure, elegance, and 
affluence which she would experience as my wife, to what she 
enjoyed in her present state, she contemptuously replied, 
‘You are an old fellow, and I will have nothing to say to 
you!’’’ Here ended the courtship. 

Egede informs us, that, in Greenland, if the father of the 
youth is rich enough he gives a matrimonial feast, and prizes, 
to be contended for by running matches, a feast which lasts 
for two days. | 

The Esquimaux are polygamists, but they rarely have more 
than two wives, and only one if she have issue ; and the women 
have the same privilege as to the number of husbands.* Sir 
John Ross found two brothers at Regent’s Inlet, having one 
wife between them.+ 

With the exception of the Greenlanders the women are 
treated well; are rarely, if ever, beaten ; are never compelled 
to work, and are always allowed an equal authority in the 
household affairs with the men. Though a phlegmatic people, 
the Esquimaux may be said to treat them with fondness ; and 
young couples are frequently seen rubbing noses, their favourite 
mark of affection, with an air of tenderness.{ Okotock and his 
wife Ilighuk were frequently observed taking each other by 
the hand from mutual affection ; a convincing proof, in Captain 
Lyon’s mind, not only that-Higliuk was treated with great ten- 
derness, but that she loved her husband.$ Inallusion to anillness 
which Okotook laboured under, Captain Parry remarks of Ili- 
gliuk, that nothing could exceed the attention which she paid to 
her husband; she kept her eyes almost constantly fixed upon him, 
and seemed anxious to anticipate every want.|| It sometimes 
occurs, from inequality in a numerical point of view between 
the sexes, that a man journeys to a distant tribe in search of 
a wife. A native of Regent’s Inlet had a propensity this way 
ona grand scale. He had discovered a tribe to the westward, 
where the females were most numerous ; and when a wife was 
wanted for some of his party he transferred to him his own 
wife and went for another to himself; a friendly service which, 


* Crantz, p. 147; Ross, p. 356. ft Ross, p.356. { Lyon, p. 353. 
§ Lyon, p. 150. || Parry, p. 217. 
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Sir J. Ross states, he had performed no less than six times. 
The advantage of this, as far as he was concerned, was obvious ; 
for in each of the six families he had a son or two, so that in 
his old age he might, according to custom, claim support from 
all or any of them, or from the most successful in hunting, as 
he was entitled to the share of a father. 

At Igloolik and Regent’s Inlet, cousins are allowed to marry,* 
but a man will not wed two sisters ;} while at Greenland, mar- 
riage between cousins is rare, and there are instances of men 
having taken to wife two sisters at the same time, and even 
mother and daughter. Sir Edward Parry has related two in- 
stances which occurred at Igloolik of the father and son being 
married to sisters.{ A son or daughter in law does not con- 
sider father or mother in law in the light of relations.§ If a 
boy and a girl, although in no way related, have been brought 
up in the same family, they are looked upon as brether and 
sister, and are not allowed to marry. 

The Esquimaux sometimes repudiate their wives, from real 
or supposed. bad behaviour ;|| or, as is more generally the case, 
owing to want of issue. The ceremony isvery simple. The arctic 
lord bestows a cross look upon his lady, and then leaves his 
home. The lady at once understands him, packs up her traps, 
and domiciles herself with her former protectors. — 

Instead, however, of repudiating their wives for a want of 
issue, they more frequently adopt the children of others. 
This custom was found to be extensively practised at Melville 
Peninsula, and the advantage is obviously that of providing 
for a man’s own subsistence in advanced life; and it is, conse- 
quently, confined almost exclusively to the adoption of boys, 
who can alone contribute materially to the support of the aged 
and infirm. When aman adopts the son of another as his 
own, he is said to “tego,” or take him; and, at whatever age 
this is done (though it generally happens in infancy), the child 
then lives with his new protectors, calls them father and mo- 
ther, and is himself looked upon as the rising head of the 
household.{] The agreement is almost always made between 


* Ross and Lyon, p. 353. t Lyon, p. 352. t Parry, p. 528. 
§ Ross and Lyon, p. 353. \| Lyon, p. 352. 4] Lyon, p. 353 ; 
Parry, p. 532. 
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the fathers. Toolemak, an angetkook, or priest, having lost 
all his own children, was found by Sir Edward Parry to have 
adopted some of the finest male children of the tribe. For the 
same reason, a widow with a family never pines for want of a 
husband. It is on record, that a happy widow with five children 
was received with open arms as the partner of another, almost 
immediately after the death of her husband.* If she has no 
family by this second husband, and she has no partiality for 
him, as soon as her sons are grown up, and become seal-catch- 
ers, she can desert her old benefactor; for by law she has ab- 
solute power over her sons’ labour. It is evident, therefore, 
in Esquimaux land, that the widows with families have it all 
their own way. 

And now let us consider the position of the childless widow, 
or, what is the same thing with the Esquimaux, the widow with 
infants of that tender age that they are not likely to be soon 
turned to account, as suppliers of provision. Poor creature! 
her fate is a hard one. While bewailing the loss of her hus- 
band to distraction, her effects are clandestinely purloined by 
her guests, who, at the same time, bear the compliments of 
condolence on their tongue. The bereaved widow has no re- 
source, but to endeavour to ingratiate herself with him who has 
been her greatest plunderer. He will keep her a while, and, 
when he is tired of her, she must try to insinuate herself into 
the favour of another. But at last she and her children are 
left to their hard fate. A little longer, perhaps, they protract 
life by eating shell fish, and sea-grass; but finally they die 
from starvation. In Captain Parry’s narrative of his second 
voyage, a very affecting case of this kind is recorded. 

Self-preservation has evidently given rise to this custom; 
for the most able hunters at certain seasons have great dif- 
ficulty in providing for themselves; and since neglect must 
‘fall heavily upon some, it is natural to suppose that a man will 
first cling to his wife and children. But I have no excuse for 
the cruel system of robbery which custom entails upon the 
weak and the friendless. 





* Ross, p. 515. 
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When there are no children it is considered a reproach to 
both parties, but the poor woman generally gets the most 
blame, and is very ill treated, except she 1s a wise woman, and 
then she obtains a second husband and has another chance. 

Nothing can exceed the affection of the Esquimaux for 
their children; which is displayed, not in the mere passive in- 
dulgence and abstinence from corporal punishment, but by a 
thousand playful endearments, such as parents and nurses prac- 
tise in our own country. Nor, indeed, is severity necessary ; for 
the gentleness and docility of the children are such as to occa- 
sion their parents little trouble. Even from their earliest in- 
fancy the Ksquimaux possess that quiet disposition, gentleness 
of demeanour, and uncommon evenness of temper, for which, 
in more mature age, they are for the most part distinguished. 
Disobedience is scarcely ever known; a word or even a look 
from a parent is enough ; frowardness and disposition to mis- 
chief, so common to our youth, form no part of their disposi- 
tion. They never cry for trifling accidents, and sometimes 
not even from very severe hurts, at which an English child 
would sob for an hour. It is, indeed, astonishing with what 
indifference even tender infants bear the numerous blows they 
accidentally receive while carried at their mothers’ backs. 

It has been asserted by a late traveller,* that the Esquimaux 
will barter their children for some trifling present; but, it is 
evident, and I have been at some pains to determine the point, 
that there is no ground for such an assertion. Sir Edward 
Parry was at first inclined to fall into this error, but upon a 
better acquaintance with the people, he discovered his mis- 
take ; and, let it be said to his praise, he has freely and pub- 
licly corrected himself.t 

Esquimaux youth are as fond of play as any other young 
people and of the same kind ; only, that, while an English child 
draws a cart of wood, an Esquimaux of the same age has a 
sledge of whalebone ; and, for the superb baby-house of the for- 
mer, the latter builds a miniature hut of snow, and begs a 
lighted wick of her mother’s lamp to illuminate the little dwell- 


eee 


* Sir George Back. t Parry, p. 531. 
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ing. Their parents make for them, as dolls, little figures of 
men and women habited in the true Esquimaux costume, as 
well as a variety of other toys; many of these having some 
reference to their future occupations in life, such as canoes, 
spears, and bows and arrows. They sometimes serrate the 
edges of two strips of whalebone, and whirl them round their 
heads, just as boys do in England, to make the same peculiar 
humming sound. They will dispose one piece of wood on an- 
other as an axis, in such a manner that the wind turns it 
round like the arms of a windmill; and so of many other toys 
of the same simple kind. These, and possibly the smaller pup- 
pies, are the distinct property of the children, who sometimes 
sell them, while their parents look on without interfering or 
expecting to be consulted. 

The education of children, according to Crantz, is thus con- 
ducted :—As soon as the boy can make use of his hands and 
feet, his father puts a little bow and arrow into his hand, 
that he may exercise himself by shooting at a target, and 
also instructs him in throwing stones at a mark. Towards 
his tenth year he provides him with a caiak, to practise row- 
ing, oversetting, and rising, fowling, and fishing, by himself, 
or in company with other boys. In his fifteenth or sixteenth 
year he must go out with his father to catch seals. The 
first seal he takes is consecrated to make a festivity for the 
family and neighbourhod. During the repast, the young 
champion must relate his noble achievement, and how he 
managed to catch the creature. The guests admire his dex- 
terity and prowess, pronounce the meat to be particularly 
good flavoured ; and from this day the females begin to think 
of finding him a bride. At the age of twenty years he must 
make his own caiak, implements, and weapons, and fully 
equip himself for his profession; and if he is successful, he 
marries. To acquire perfection in the use of the caiak is no 
mean part of his education. Few become proficients ; many, 
in consequence, are the lives that are lost by drowning. 

The girls do nothing till they are fourteen years of age, 
but chatter, sing, and dance, with the exception of fetching 
water, and perhaps waiting onachild. But afterwards they 
must sew, cook, dress leather, and, when they advance fur- 
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ther in years and strength, help to row the woman’s boat, 
where these are in use ; and, in Greenland, even build houses. 
From the twentieth year of a woman’s life to her death, her 
life is a continuation of fear, indigence, and lamentation. If 
her father dies, her supplies are cut off, and she must serve 
in other families. She is thus secured abundance of provi- 
Sions, but she will want good clothing; and for want of this, 
especially if she be not handsome in person, or dexterous in 
her work, she must remain single. Should any one take her 
to wife, she fluctuates between hope and fear for the first 
year, lest from want of children she should be repudiated, 
and then her character is lost; she must return to servitude, 
and perhaps purchase the support of life at a scandalous 
rate. If her husband retains her, she must now and then 
take a blow in good part, must submit to the yoke of a 
mother-in-law, or must submit to his having another wife or 
two. If her husband dies, she has no other jointure but 
what she brought with her; and, for her children’s sake, 
must serve in another family more submissively than a 
single woman, who can go where she will. But if she has 
any grown up sons, she is then better off than any married 
woman, because she can regulate the domestic affairs as she 
pleases. If a woman advances toa great age, and has no 
family to keep up her respect, she must pass for a witch ; 
which, being attended with some profit, she by no means dis- 
likes. 

Notwithstanding all the hard labour, fear, trouble, and 
vexation, the women commonly reach a greater age than the 
men, who are so worn out and enfeebled by passing most of 
their time at sea, in snow and rain, heat and cold, during the 
severest winters as well as summers; by strenuous labour ; and 
by alternate fastings and feastings, that they seldom attain the 
age of 50. Many also lose their lives in the water, so that 
there are everywhere fewer men than women. The women 
frequently live till they are 70, and even 80 and upwards. 

The Esquimaux believe in future rewards and punishments, 
and, like most other uncivilized races, have traditions concern- 
ing the creation and the deluge. They have their priests, in 
whose sayings and doings they put implicit belief, and their 
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superstitions. As far as we know, no kind of religious wor- 
ship exists amongst them. 

The dead are dressed in their best clothes, and conveyed, 
not by the regular entry, but through the window.* The per- 
sons performing these duties, put on gloves, and stop their 
nostrils with skin or hair. Infants have their feet placed to- 
wards the rising sun, or east ; half-grown children south-east ; 
men and women in their prime with their feet to the meridian 
sun; middle-aged persons to the south-west; and very old 
people the reverse of children, or west.t It is customary to 
place weapons at the grave of a man, and culinary utensils 
and sewing materials at the grave of a woman;{ and in 
Greenland, according to Egede, the head of a dog is placed 
near the graves of little children, as a guide to the land of 
souls. Dishevelled hair, and abstinence from the duties of the 
toilette, and from all gaiety, for a time, is adopted as a mourn- 
ing rite ; and the graves of the departed are frequently visited. 
At Melville Peninsula, it is usual to walk round the grave in 
the direction of the sun, and to chant forth inquiries as to the 
welfare of the departed soul,—Whether it has reached the 
land of spirits? If it has plenty of food ?§ At the funeral of 
the inhabitants of Greenland, it is usual for a woman to bran- 
dish a lighted stick, at the same time calling out—Piklerruk- 
pok, ** Here is no more to be got.’’ || 





Lyon, 370; Egede, 153. t Lyon, 371. { Lyon, 371; Egede, 151. 
§ Lyon, 371. \| Egede, 153. 
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ON THE LANGUAGES OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D. 


Read before the Society on the 11th December 1844. 


The languages dealt with are those that lie between Rus- 
sian America and New California. It is only, however, such 
as are spoken on the sea-coast and on the American frontier 
that are fairly known to us. Concerning some of the latter, 
such as the Blackfoot, the notices are deferred. Little, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can be attempted beyond the 
mere verification of vocabularies. In his list, however, of 
these, the writer has attempted to be exhaustive. 

It is convenient to enumerate these vocabularies separately, 
and to proceed from North to South. 

Queen Charlotie’s Island—The two chief vocabularies are 
Mr Tolmie’s and Messrs Sturgin and Bryant’s, in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society and the Archeeologia Americana 
respectively. They represent different dialects. 


ENGLISH. Sturein & Bryant. Harpane, ToumMieE. 

Man keeset kleilhatsta 

Woman kna, ana tsata 

Canoe cloo kloo 

Tobacco quil quil 

Water huntle huntle 

Sun tzue shandlain 

Moon kuhn khough 

Rain tull tull 

Snow tull hatter dhanw 

Dog hah hootch 

Bear tunn tann 

{i cagen teea 

Thou tinkyah tungha 
With these, the few words in the Mithridates coincide 

MITHRIDATES. Mr TouMIzE. 

One sounchou squansung 

Two stonk stung 

Three sloonis klughunnil 


Chimmesyan—Mr Tolmie’s vocabulary—Journal of Geo- 
graphical Society. Spoken between 53° 30’ and 55° 30’ N. L. 

Billechoola.—Mr Tolmie’s vocabulary ; ibid. Spoken on 
the Salmon River. 


Friendly Village.-—In Mackenzie’s Travels, we find a few 
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words from a tribe on the Salmon River. Their locality is 


called by Mackenzie the Friendly Village. 


By the aid of Mr 


Tolmie’s vocabularies, we can now place this hitherto unfixed 


dialect. 


ENGLISH. 


Salinon 
Dog 
House 
Bark-mat 


Cedar-bark-blanket ‘. 


Beaver 
“tone 
Water 
Mat 
Bonnet 


FRIENDLY VILLAGE. 


zimilk 
watts 
zlaachle 
zemnez 
eouloun 
dichts 
ulkan 
gitscom 
ileaette 


It belongs to the Billechoola tongue. 


BILLECHOOLA. 


shimilk 

watz 

shmool 
tzummi 
couloun 
quilstolomick 
kullah 
stuchom 
kayeete 


Fitz-Hugh Sound.—For these parts we possess only the 


numerals. 


They coincide most with the Haeltzuk, a lan- 


guage that will next be noticed. The termination in skum is 
common to the Fitz-Hugh Sound and the Blackfoot numerals. 


English, 
FY. Sound, 
Haeltzwk, 
English, 
F’, Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 
English, 
F, Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 
Billechoola, 
English, 
F’, Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 
Billechoola, 
English, 
F.. Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 
English, 
F, Sound, 
Haeltzuk, 
English, 
F., sound, 
Haelizuk, 


two. 
malscum., 
malook. 
three. 
utascum. 
yootook. 


four. 


moozcum. 
moak. 
moash. 


five, 


thekaescum. 
skeowk. 
tzeiuch. 

six. 
kitliseum. 
katlowk. 


seven. 
atloopooskum. 
malthlowsk. 
ten. 

hi ghioo, 

aikas. 


Haeltzuk.—Mr Tolmie’s vocabulary. Spoken from 59° 30’ 
to 53° 30’ N. L.—Journal of Geograph. Soe. 

Quadra and Vancouver's Island—Nootka Sound.—¥or 
these parts we have several vocabularies. 

1. The Numerals.—From Dixon— Mithridates, iii., 2, 115. 
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2. King George’s Sound.—The Numerals. J/ith., iii., 2, 


115. 


3. Mozino’s MS. Vocabulary.—See Mith., iii., 2. 
4. Captain Cook’s Vocabulary.—This is comparatively co- 
pious. It represents the same language with the three 


preceding. 


5. The Tlaoquatch vocabulary of Mr Tolmie. Journ. of 


Geog. Soc.—This certainly represents, as is truly stated by 
Dr Scouler, the same language as the Nootka-Sound voca- 
bulary of Cook. 


ENGLISH. Coox’s NootKA. ToOULMIE’S TLAOQUATCH. 
Sky naas naase 
Mountain noohchai notcheh 
House mahtai maas 
Paddle oowhabbie oowhapie 
Canoe shapats tshappits 
Water chauk tehaak 
Go cho teha alche 
Run kummiitchchutt kumitkok 
Bow moostatte moastatit 
Arrow tseehatte tzehatite 
Knife kotyok tzokquaeek 
Man tanass tanais — 


6. Straits of Fuca.—A short vocabulary taken during the 
voyage of the Sutil y Mexicana—Archeol. Amer., ii., 306. 
Is not this Mozino’s ? 

7. The Wakash vocabulary of Jewitt—<Archeol. Amer., 
ii. 806. 


ENGLISH. Fuca. TLAOQUATCH. WAKASH. 
Water ihaac tchaak chahak 
Sky tacuihamach naase sieyah 
Stars uliusac taastass tartoose 
Moon ilajudshashitle hopulh oophelth 
Sun dagina tlopil oophetlh 
Ear pipi aie 3 parpee 


Kawitchen.—Spoken at the entrance of Trading River 
opposite Vancouver’s Island. Mr Tolmie’s vocabulary.—See 
Journal of Geograph. Societ. 

Noosdalum.—Spoken in Hood’s Channel.—TJbid. 

The Atna of Mackenzie-—This we may now place. It 
resembles the Noosdalum, with dialectal differences. 
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ENGLISH. ATNAH. NoosDALUM. 
Man scuynlouch sohwieken 
Woman smoledgensk sheeakatso 
Beaver schugh skyauw 

Dog scacah skacha 

Water shaweliquoih kah 

Plains spilela spilchun 
Here thlaelych lilkaa 

Tron soucoumang halaitan 

Bow isquoinah schomotun 
Arrow squaili ytsh tzimaan 


In Baer’s Statistische und Ethnographische Nachrichten tiber 
de Prussichen Besitzungen an der Nordwestkiiste von America, 
we find a second vocabulary named Aina. This is spoken 
on the Copper River in Russian America, and represents a 
different language from the Atna of Mackenzie. Both, how- 
ever, belong to the same group. The plausible mode of 
accounting for this coincidence, is to suppose that two tribes 
named themselves men, which throughout the Athabascar 
languages is expressed by the root ¢n, as dinnie, tenni, 
tnain, &e. 

Squallyamish,—Spoken at Puget’s Sound. Mr Tolmie in 
Lee egier 

Chenook.—F¥or the important languages of the Chenook or 
Flathead Indians on the river Columbia, we have the follow- 
ing data: 

1. Franchere’s vocabulary ; Archeol. Americana, ii., 379. 

2. Parker’s vocabulary ; communicated in M.S., by A. Gal- 
latin to Dr Prichard. 

3. Cathlascou of Tolmie, J. G. S. 

4. Chenook of Tolmie, zécd. 

Of these vocabularies the Chenook of Parker and Franchere 
coincide closely. Parker’s Chenook, compared with the two 
vocabularies of Tolmie, agrees most with the Cathlascou. 

Kalapooitah.—This tribe is placed by Parker on the Mul- 
tomah river. According to Tolmie, their language is spoken 
on the Wallamat Plains. 

1. Tolmie’s vocabulary. J.G.S. , 

2. Parker’s vocabulary. M.S. from Gallatin to Dr Prichard. 

The two vocabularies represent one and the same language. 

Okanagan.—Spoken on Fraser’s River. Mr Tolmie’s vo- 
cabulary, J. G.S. The Okanagan vocabulary enables us to 
fix the following one : 
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The Salish.—This is an anonymous vocabulary from Du- 


ponceau’s collection. 


dently closely akin to the Okanagan. 


Archeolog. Americ., ii, 306. It is evi- 


ENGLISH. SALISH. OKANAGAN, 
Man ekeltamaiuh 2 ea ep Oki A hats 
Woman sy heaters tukulthlimeilooch 
Canoe *tleagh s.althleim 

Stars kc’ kusmh hohooos 

Rain steepais tepais 

Snow smaikut smakoot 

Water saioolkh sauwulh 
Mountzin aitzumkummox atzimmok 

Deer atsooleea Pan tery 
Roebuck eee te rs klatzeenim 
Bear e’summaitshui skummachist 
Wolf n’'tsseetsan nutzetzim 

One neo nuchs 

Two essel uskul 

Three tsailhis kaalthleis 

Four mos moas 

Five tseel koheil 

Seven seespil sheespil 

Ten opan opuniet 


Kliketat. Spoken between Fort Nez Perce’s, Mount Rai- 
nier, and the Columbia Falls. 


1. Mr Tolmie’s vocab.: J. G. S., 236. 


2. Mr Parker’s vocab. : M.S. from Gallatin to Dr Prichard. 

These represent allied dialects of the same language. 

Shahaptan, Nez Perce’s——It is truly stated by Gallatin 
that the Shahaptan and Kliketat languages are allied. 

1. Mr Tolmie’s voc.: J. G.S. 

2. Mr Parker’s voe.: M.S. from Gallatin to Dr Prichard 


Jamkallie. 


Mr Tolmie’s voc.: J. G.S. 
Umpqua.—On the river so called. Mr Tolmie’s vocab. : 


J.’ Gite 


Spoken near the sources of the Wallamat, 


This is the most southern point for which we possess Ore- 


gon vocabularies. 

Four more vocabularies complete the enumeration of our 
data for the parts in question. | 

1. Shoshonie, Snake Indians —The first is a southern or 
central one, the Shoshonie or Snake vocabulary, collected by 
Say, and representing a language south of that of the Nez 
Perces. Archeol. Americ., ii. 306. 

2. Sussee.—The Sussee of Umfreville, is either spoken 
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within the Oregon Territory, or within the districts imme- 
diately to the north of it. 

3. The Nagail. See Mackenzie's Travels. 

4. The Taculli. See Archaeol. Americ., ii. 305. 

Such are the vocabularies for the Oregon Territory of 
North America. In number they amount to forty-one. Deal- 
ing with speech as the instrument of intercourse, it is highly 
probable that these vocabularies may represent as many as 
nineteen different languages, that is, modes of speech, mu- 
tually unintelligible. Dealt with, however, ethnologically, 
their number is evidently capable of being reduced. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is convenient to 
leave the Shoshonie language* unplaced. All that we possess 
of it is the vocabulary noticed above. It consists of only 
twenty-four words. Their affinities (such as they are) are 


miscellaneous 


English, beaver. 
Shoshonie, hanish. 
Chenook, eena. 
Haidah, tzing. 
Cathlascou, kanook. 
English, salon. 
Shoshonie, augi. 
Haidah, swaggan. 
English, horse. 
Shoshonie, bunko. 
Blackfoot, pinnechometar. 
onl ree pennakomet. 
English, woman, 
Shoshonie, wepee. 
Souriquois, meboujou. 
Penobscot, m’phenim. 
Micmac, epit. 
Echemin, apet. 

Pima, ‘uba. 
Calapooiah, apomeik, 
English, friend. 
Shoshonie, hauts. 
Chetimacha, keta. 
Onondago, ottie. 
English, water, 
Shoshonie, pa. 

New Sweden, bij. 
Algonkin, ne-pi, passim. 





* Since this statement was read, the author has been enabled, through the 
means of a Cumanche vocabulary, with which he was favoured by Mr Bollaert, 
to determine that these two languages are allied. 
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English, 
Shoshonie, 
Shahaptan, 
Pima, 
Chocta, 
Crow, 
English, 
Shoshonie, 
Kawitchen, 
English, 
Shoshonie, 
Nez Perces, 
English, 
Shoshonie, 
Ahnenin, 
English, 
Shoshonie, 
Ahnenin, 
Potowotami, 
Ojibbeway, 
Ottawa, 

Old Algonkin, 
Chetimacha, 


good. 
saut. 
tautz. 
tiuot. 
chito = great. 
esah = great. 
bassats = many, 
go. 

numeraro. 
namilthla. 

cone, 

keemak, 

come. 

awl, 

weeu. 

bay. 

nO. 

kayhee. 

chieu. 

cho. 

kaw. 

kaween. 

kah. 

kahie. 


It-is also advisable to deal cautiously with the Sussee lan- 
guage. Umfreville’s vocabulary is short, and consisting 
almost exclusively of the names of articles of commerce. 
Lists of this sort are of little value in ethnography. Still, 
upon the whole, it confirms the current opinion as to the 
place of the fussee language, viz. thatitis Athabascan. At 
any rate, it has certain miscellaneous affinities. 


English, 
Sussee, 
Kenay, 
Taculli, 
Chipewyan, 
English, 
Sussee, 
Chipewyan, 
English, 
Sussee, 
Taculli, 
English, 
Sussee, 
Taculli, 
English, 
Sussee, 
Illinois, 
Minitare, 
English, 
Sussee, 
Taculli, 


eye. 
senouwoh. 
snaga, 
onow. 
nackhay. 
fire. 

coo. 
coun, 
kettle, 
ussaw. 
Osa. 

axe, 
chilthe. 
chachil. 
knife. 
marsh. 
mariesa. 
matse, 
shoes. 
siscau. 
kiscoot. 
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English, one. - 
Sussee, uttegar. 
Eskimo, attowseak. 
tat oh g3 adaitsuk. 

a gh OF adoajak. 
ht ae = atamek. 
English, three. 
Sussee, tanky. 
Kenai, tohchke, 
Taculli, toy. 
Chipewyan, taghy. 
English, four. 
Sussee, tachey. 
Kenai, tenki. 
Taculli, tingkay. 
Chipewyan, dengky. 
English, seven. 
Sussee, checheta. 
Mohawk, chahtahk, 
Onondago, tschoatak. 
Seneca, jawdock., 
Oneida, tziadak. 
Nottoway, ohatay. 
English, ten. 

Sussee, cuneesenunnee. 
Chipewyan, canothna. 


Laying these two languages aside, and reserving the Black- 
foot for future inquiries, the other vocabularies are referrible 
to two recognized groups. The Nagail and Taculli are what 
Gallatin calls thabascan. All the rest are what Pritchard 
calls Nootka-Columbian. Respecting the former class, the 
evidence is unequivocal, and the fact generally admitted. 
Respecting the latter, the statement requires consideration. 

At first glance, Mr Tolmie’s vocabularies differ materially 
from each other; and only a few seem less unlike each other 
than the rest. Such are the Kliketat and Shahaptan, the 
Calapooiah and Yamkallie, the Kawitchen and Tlaoquatch, 
the Chenook and Cathlascou. SBesides this, the general dif- 
ference between even the allied vocabularies is far more visi- 
ble than the general resemblance, Finally, the numerals 
and the fundamental terms vary in a degree beyond what 
we are prepared for, by the study of the Indo-European 
tongues. 

Recollecting, however, the compound character of the most 
fundamental words, characteristic of all the American Jan- 
guage ; recognising, also, as a rule of criticism, that in the 
same class of tongues the evidence of the numerals is unim- 
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portant in the determination of differences, and comparing 
the sixteen Oregon vocabularies of Mr Tolmie with each other, 
we may satisfy ourselves as to the radical unity of the group. 
To these lists, and to the accompanying paper of Dr Scouler, 
reference is accordingly made. The value of these groups 
(the Athabascan and the Nootka-Columbian) is a different 
and a more difficult question. The maximum difference be- 
tween any two known languages of the Athabascan group is 
that between English and German. The maximum difference 
between the most unlike languages of the Nootka-Columbian 
group is that between the modern Greek and Portuguese, 7. e. 
the most distant tongues of the classical stock of the Indo- 
European tribe. Hence, the terms in question are equivalent 
to the more familiar terms, Gothic, Celtic, Slavonic, &e. All 
this, however, is illustration, rather than absolute arrange- 
ment; yet it serves to give definitude to the current opinions 
upon the subject. 

To the current views, however, the writer takes exception. 
He considers that the groups in question have too high a 
value ; and that they are only equivalent to the primary sub- 
divisions of stocks like the Gothic, Celtic, and Classical, rather 
than to the stocks themselves. Still less can they have a 
higher and more exaggerated value, and be dealt with as 
equivalent to groups like the Indo-European. 

Hence, the differences between the Athabascan languages 
of the Oregon and the Nootka-Columbian languages of the 
Oregon, are the differences between the Latin and Greek, 
the Welsh and Gaelic, the German and Icelandic, rather 
than those between the German and Russian, the Latin and 
Persian, the Greek and Lithuanic, &c. 

In determining the higher and more comprehensive class, 
we must take in a third group of languages. These are ihose 
of Russian America. They have generally been referred to 
two groups of uncertain value, viz. the Kolooch and the 
Eskimo; the former, for the part about Sitea, or Norfolk 
Sound, the latter for the parts about the Island of Cadiack, 
and the Peninsula of Aliaska. 

Now, the Athabascan languages are undoubtedly Eskimo ; 
a fact stated by the writer, at the meeting of the British As- 
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sociation at York, and founded upon the comparison of the 
Athabascan vocabularies of Mackenzie and Dobbs, on the one 
side, with the Western Eskimo ones, on the other. 

And the Kolooch languages are equally Eskimo with the 
Athabascan. This may be seen by reference to Lisiansky’s 
vocabularies, and a comparison between the Sitca and Cadiack. 


ENGLISH. SITca. CADIACK. 
Cry . kaah keya 
Drink itanna tanla 
Hail katelst koudat 
Knee kakeek chiskoohka 
Lake aaka nanoak 
Lips kahaka hlukha 
Man chakleyh shook 
Spark heeklya chatalahi 
Wind keelhcha kyaeek 


Now, by taking in the Eskimo of the Aleutian Islands, this 
list might be doubled; and by dealing with the Kenay as 
Eskimo, it might be trebled. 

Again, by attempting to fix the points whereat the Eskimo 
language ceases, and the Kolooch tongue begins, we may 
get further evidence that the difference between them is ex- 
aggerated ; since the languages passed by gradual transitions 
into each other. 

What follows, moreover, is cumulative evidence towards 
the same conclusion. 

Over and above the vocabularies collected by Mr Tolmie 
that have already been dealt with, there is a seventeenth, viz. 
the Tunghaase. This is stated in Dr Scouler’s accompany- 
ing paper to be the most northern dialect with which the 
Hudson’s Bay traders come in contact. It is also stated to 
be Sitean ; and that truly. 


ENGLISH. TUNGHAASE. SITCA. 
Sca-otter youchtz youtch 
River-otter coostah kooshta 
Bear hooctch hoots 
Whale yioagh yaaga 
Woman shewat shavvot 
Summer kootaan kootaan 
He yout youta 
Good ahkeh tooake 


On the other hand, the Tunghaase has affinities with the 
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Haidah of Queen Charlotte’s Island, and through it with the 
so-called Nootka-Columbian languages in general. 

_ Cumulative, in the way of evidence to this, is the state- 
ment, with the verification of which we shall conclude, viz., 
that, besides the Athabascan, the other languages of the 
Oregon Territory have affinities with the Eskimo. With the 
Oonalashkan and Cadiack on the one side, and with Mr Tolmie’s 
vocabularies (with Cook’s occasionally) en masse on the other, 
we have at least the following words common to the two 


groups. 


English, sky. 

Cook’s Nootka, eenaeel nas, 
Tlaoquatch, naase. 
Oonalashka, anneliak = day. 
English, sky. 

Haidah, shing. 
Billechoola, skoonook = day. 
Haidah, yen = clouds, 
Haeeltzuk, unnowie. 
Oonalaska, youyan = sky, 
me ar aches innyak = sky, 
English, moon. 
Billechoola, tlooki. 
Cadiack, yaalock. 
English, snow. 

Haeeltz, naie. 
Calapooah, anoopeik. 
Yamkallie, kanopeik. 
Cadiack, annue. 
Oonalashka, kannue. 
English, hail. 

Haidah, dhanw = snow. 
Oonalashka, tahenem dahskeeto. 
English, water, 

Cook’s Nootka, chauk. 
Tiaoquatch, tchaak. 
Cadiack, kooyk = river. 
English, river. 
Tlaoquatch, aook. 

Cadiack, alaook = sea, 
English, rain. 
Calapooiah, tochtocha, 
Cadiack, kedok. 
Oonalashka, chetak. 
English, sand. 

Haidah, il kaik. 
Oonalashka, choohok. 
English, mountain. 
Kliketat, pannateet 
Cadiack, poonhokanlie. 
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English, 
Kliketat, 
Shahaptan, 
Oadiack, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Cadiack, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Cadiack, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Cadiack, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Cadiack, 
English, 
Cook’s Nootka, 
Cadiack, 
English, 
Haeeltzuk, 
Kawitchen, 
Noosdalum, 
Oonalashka, 
Cadiack, 
English, 
Chenook, 
Shahaptan, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Okanagan, 
Oonalashha, 
English, 
Squallyamish, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Squallyamish, 
Cadiack, 
English, 
Billechoola, 
Oonalashka, 
English, 
Haidah, 
Oonalashka, 


house. 
needh. 
eneedh. 
naa. 

song. 
oonook. 
oonoohada = sing. 
go. 

cho. 

icha. 
cleave, cut. 
tsook. 
chaggidzu. 
toohoda. 
crow. 
kaenne. 
kalnhak. 
jire. 
eeneek, 
knok. 
keynak. 
skull, 
koometz. 
kamhek. 
teeth, 
cheecheetsh. 
hoodeit. 
middle finger. 
taeeai. 
teekha. 
how much, 
kinshook. 
quien. 
quien. 
kannahen. 
kouhcheen. 
mat. 
swussak. 
tooko. 
sootok. 
bow, 
tsukquenuk. 
saeheek. 
house. 
aalall. 
oollon. 
iron, 
kumnuttin. 
komlyahook. 
sea-otter. 
qunnee. 
cheenatok. 
bear, 

tan. 
tanhak. 
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To this list a previous statement applies more truly. By 
treating the Sitca and Kenay vocabularies as Eskimo, the 
number of coincidences might have been doubled. 

Besides this, it must be remembered that, in Tolmie’s voca- 
bularies, no terms expressive of the different parts of the 
human body are given; and that several names of the com- 
monest objects are wanting, e.g. fire, &c. 

Neither have the vocabularies of Wrangell for the various 
dialects of Russian America been made use of. 

As the lists, however, stand, the author considers that he 
has shewn reason for believing that the Athabascan, the 
Kolooch, the Nootka-Columbian, and the Cadiack groups, are 
- subordinate members of one large and important class—the 
Eskimo ; a fact which, coinciding with all his other inquiries 
in American Ethnology, breaks down, further than has hither- 
to been done, the broad and trenchant line of demarcation be- 
tween the circumpolar and the other Indians of the Western 
Continent. | 


Saderehs 


ON THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 


Read before the Society 21st May 1845. 


I have no pretension to be able to solve the ethnological 
problem presented by the uncertainty which exists as to the 
origin and affinities of the ancient inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands ; yet I trust that a few observations and reflections 
bearing on this subject may not be uninteresting to the mem- 
bers of the Ethnological Society, although I am not prepared 
to say whether my remarks are more likely to lead to the so- 
lution of the question, or to serve truth in the opposite direc- 
tion, by preventing the adoption of erroneous inferences. 

It is many years since the inspection of Guanchee mummies 
induced me to believe that the ancient inhabitants of the Ca- 
nary Islands were a diminutive people. It was, however, only 
a passing observation, which led to no particular inquiry at the 
time. It happened, however, that at the same period I was 
examining many of the animal productions of Northern and 
Southern Africa, in conjunction with my friend Dr Knox of 
Edinburgh ; and we were both of us impressed with the many 
points of resemblance between these productions in the remote 
parts of the Continent. The notorious fact of the existence 
of a once numerous, though now greatly reduced, race of 
diminutive human beings in the south of Africa—the Hotten- 
tots and the Bushmen—seemed to find their counterpart in the 
obscure, and, undoubtedly, in part fabulous, relations of Tro- 
glodytes, formerly supposed to exist towards the north-east 
of the Continent. I could not avoid associating these two 
points with the former existence of a small race in the islands 
of the western coast of the same Continent. I merely noticed 
the coincidence, without attempting to pursue any inquiry into 
the subject, or even supposing that materials could be collected 
subservient to the investigation. 

At a somewhat later period, having occasion to classify a 
considerable collection of human skulls, including specimens 
from various parts of the globe, those of Africang, and their 
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descendants, naturally formed a distinct group. This group, 
however, required arrangement within itself, which might 
either consist in subdivision or gradual transition. In some 
respects the latter appeared preferable, and more accordant 
with the facts which were before me. 

Though the African skulls, generally, may be regarded as 
elongated, and possessing that peculiar character which Dr 
Prichard has called Steino-bregmic, and Prognathous, as re- 
spects the form and position of the alveolar processes, there 
are marked differences as respects the form of the forehead 
and other parts of the cranium. In some the os frontis rises 
almost vertically from the supraorbitar ridges, and being com- 
paratively flat in front, makes a more prompt and decided turn 
towards the temples than is to be found in almost any other 
skulls. From the forehead, thus almost vertically formed, the 
upper part of the head recedes more horizontally than in those 
African skulls in which the opposite character of forehead is 
most conspicuous. An admirable specimen of a head thus 
formed had struck my attention in the cast of a Mosambique 
Negro, preserved in the Museum of the Garden of Plants, in 
Paris ; and I found this form to prevail, I believe, without any 
exception, in the skulls which came from the same part of 
Africa. In some instances, the forehead, though vertical, was 
very low; but we see the same form elevated in the beautiful 
and capacious forehead of Leo Africanus, a learned Negro, also 
from the eastern part of the Continent. 

In those skulls which exhibit the type which may be re- 
garded as the opposite to that which I have just described, the 
forehead recedes qs it rises, and, in many instances, a similar 
direction is continued to the posterior part of the head, pro- 
ducing, as Dr Knox has justly remarked with respect to some 
African heads, a great height from the meatus externus to 
the vertex. The forehead recedes laterally as well as su- 
periorly, not only causing the turn of the temples to be less 
marked, but rendering the frontal protuberances, which are 
very conspicuous in the former type, little, if at all, percepti- 
ble in this. Skulls of this description belong, as far as I have 
been able to make out, to the natives of the western coast of 
Airica, and are not only remarkable for the comparatively large 
size of the bones of the face, but are often throughout of great 
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thickness and weight. An example of this kind of head is, if 
[ am not mistaken, exhibited in the antique statue of a Negro 
in the act of stooping, and which is commonly called the knife- — 
grinder. The striking peculiarities of these heads are exagger- 
ated in American caricatures, in which, contrasted with the 
fine foreheads given to the Whites, they seem designed to sug- 
gest the idea that they are scarcely human. 

The skulls of Caffres present a form of forehead which is inter- 
mediate between the extremes which I have now described, the 
lower part of the forehead being vertical, the frontal protuber- 
ances being conspicuous, and the sides of the forehead not so 
much bevelled off as in the Western heads. I was, therefore, 
induced to believe that there was a gradual transition from the 
most striking examples of the first type, by way of South Africa 
to the Western coast, where the opposite type is the most 
strongly marked. I communicated these views to my friend 
Antonius D’Abbadie, when he was preparing himself to be- 
come an African traveller, and who, whilst devoting much of 
his time to the exact sciences, was not regardless of ethno- 
graphical characteristics. Circumstances having led him to 
visit Brazil, before his proceeding to Africa, he paid special 
attention to the African race imported into that country. 
The Portuguese, as is well known, have derived their slaves 
from the Western, as well as from the Eastern coast of Africa. 
The observations of my friend not merely tended to confirm 
the localities which I have assigned to forms, but on one oc- 
easion he was enabled to correct a mistake which referred an 
individual to the West coast, who, on more careful inquiry, 
turned out to be derived from the East, as A. D’Abbadie had 
insisted that he must have been. It is, however, highlw pro- 
bable that many exceptions may be met with, since it 1s well 
known that Africans pass from one part of the continent to 
another, making journeys occupying several months. Not 
only individuals, but groups may possibly be found to clash 
with the distribution, in the main correctly conjectured ; and 
the Ethnography of Africa, when more completely filled up 
than is at present the case, may furnish examples analogous 
to the existence of Sclavonic families in the South of Europe. 

I much regret the want of observations and information 
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regarding the heads of Northern Africans. Independently of 
the northern parts of Africa having been, from a very remote 
period, in great measure, inhabited by Caucasian families, 
which, in the lapse of ages, may have sufficiently blended 
themselves with their African neighbours to have effected 
some personal changes, it seems pretty certain, from the de- 
scriptions given by modern travellers, as well as from delinea- 
tions and descriptions of great antiquity, that the strictly 
African type which has prevailed in Northern Africa, is not 
precisely the same with that which is now to be found either 
on the east or the west coast, or in Southern Africa. I shall not 
be greatly surprised, if, in purely physical characters, there 
should hereafter be discovered, as in other zoological produc- 
tions of the country, an approach to those characters which 
are met with towards the Cape. 

The difficulty of the inquiry into the origin of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands, is increased by the circum- 
stance, that the African relations with the Canary Islands, in 
remote ages, would, in all probability, have been with the 
Northern tribes, of which, unhappily, too little is known. 
From the statues and drawings made by the ancient Egyptians, 
and which have been preserved to the present time, it would 
appear that there existed in the north of Africa a large pro- 
portion of individuals possessing the intermediate character 
between the Caucasian variety and that of the Negroes. The 
colour, which is not to be strictly relied upon, is a sort of 
swarthy red; the lips are thick; the eyes are full, and the 
nose somewhat flattened; yet these features, as contrasted 
with those of the Negro, are far more delicate and regular: the 
hair is not frizzled ; and, in males, the chin is furnished with 
a beard of some length. Major Denham has described a people, 
still to be found in the northern parts of Africa, distinguished 
alike from the Caucasian Arabs who live near them, and from 
the numerous Negro tribes with which they are brought into 
contact by the slave-dealers, who collect their captives from 
various parts of the Continent. Their complexion is described 
by the Major as reddish, and his pen and his pencil alike sug- 
gest the resemblance between this people and the ancient race 
before alluded to. 
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I regret that I have been unable to examine skulls, either 
ancient or modern, belonging to this group. Differing, as 
they do, from both of the forms of the Negro head which I 
have already described, and yet, for reasons which I shall pre- 
sently glance at, to be regarded as a strictly African, rather 
than as an outlying Caucasian branch, it would be very inte- 
resting to search for some peculiarity of conformation charac- 
teristic of the Ethiopic variety in all its subdivisions. If such 
a peculiarity exist, I have not at present any positive idea as 
to what it may be. There is, however, a peculiarity which, I 
think, I have noticed in all skulls of truly African Negroes. 
The ossa nasi are nearly parallel to each other, especially at 
the upper part, which confers a breadth as well as flatness on 
the bridge of the nose. I think that the nasal processes of 
the superior maxille, and the ossa unguis, have somewhat 
corresponding modifications. Iam unable to say whether the 
Galla skulls present these peculiarities; but with the dark 
complexion of the skin there is so marked a difference ketween 
the form of their features and those of other African tribes, 
that it seems impossible not to infer so strong an admixture 
from another stock, as to account for the deviation from the 
common rule, if it exist. In the darkest Blacks of the Indian 
Archipelago and of New Holland, the former having woolly 
hair, and the latter not, the peculiarity of the African ossa 
nasi is not met with, so far as I have been able to discover ; 
but in the Australian Blacks, I have noticed, in the os frontis, 
a remarkable form in the outer part of the orbit, giving great 
breadth and flatness to that part of the forehead. 

As I have already stated, the observations which I have 
just offered have been made with sole reference to physical 
character, without any bias from philological or genealogical 
data. That local influences, as well as parentage, may produce 
some visible effects on the physical form, can hardly be doubt- 
ed; but it seems highly probable, that the local influences are 
not only by far the more limited, but that they will be found, 
when carefully investigated, to be of such a nature that they 
may be taken into account, when the characteristics of family 
or variety are under consideration. 

In the valuable pages of my friend James M‘Queen, we have 
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had thrown before us a condensed abstract of the distribution 
of African tribes ; and the light of history, from the most dis- 
tant period to the present time, gave us a hasty glance at their 
ascertainable ties of kindred. The striking points became ob- 
vious, but the details demand and merit closer and prolonged 
inspection. 

From our friend Dr Latham we have repeatedly had a lucid 
exposition of the fact, that languages differing widely as to the 
words of which they are composed, may be so similar, with re- 
spect to their grammatical construction, that the philologian 
could not hesitate to unite them in a common group. If 1am 
not mistaken, the African languages constitute one of the best 
marked and circumscribed of these groups; and I am glad to 
be able to add to the value of the necessarily meagre paper 
which I am offering on the present occasion, the results of Dr 
Latham’s examination of the fragments of the ancient lan- 
guage spoken in the Canary Islands. You will, doubtless, be 
led to infer from them, as I had previously done from an in- 
quiry respecting the stature of the Guanchees, that the Canary 
Islands have been visited by different branches of the African 
stock, prior to their invasion by the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
who in a short time have extirpated all living traces of the 
races which preceded them. We have, therefore, merely a 
few dry bones and scanty remains of nascent civilization to aid 
in the solution of the ethnological problem which I announced 
in the commencement of this paper. 


It is well known, that the race which formerly inhabited 
the Island of Teneriffe resembled the ancient Egyptians in 
this particular, that they carefully preserved the bodies of their 
dead, having recourse to processes by which decomposition 
was retarded. There was also some resemblance in the desti- 
nation of the bodies so prepared, as they were placed in regular 
order, in the erect posture, in dark and secluded chambers 
expressly devoted to this purpose, although the Egyptians 
reared those gigantic structures, to which Martial has applied 
the term of barbara miracula, and thus obtained sepulchral 
chambers which were altogether artificial ; whereas the Guan- 
chees took advantage of the natural caverns which their volcanic 
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region offered them in ample numbers. The cave-temples 
and tombs of Upper Egypt sufficiently evince that even in this 
particular a resemblance existed. 

The inspection of Guanchee mummies brought from the 
caves of Teneriffe to enrich anatomical collections, contrasting, 
by their small dimensions, with those of Egypt, had strongly 
impressed me with the idea that the extinct inhabitants of the 
Canaries must have been a people of rather diminutive stature, 
resembling, in this respect, the Hottentots of Southern Africa, 
and some of the past, if not of the present, inhabitants of the 
eastern part of the same continent. 

It was with considerable surprise, that I observed that this 
idea of the stature of the Guanchees was by no means borne out 
by the historical account of this people, left on record by the 
Kuropean conquerors of those islands, or their immediate suc- 
eessors. Our learned countryman, Dr Prichard, when treating 
of the Guanchees, in connection with those African races to 
which they evidently belong, speaks of them as of considerable 
stature, and great bodily power. 

Sabin Berthelot, Secretary of the Geographical Society * 
Paris, and a member of the Ethnological Society of that city, 
in a paper presented to the last named Society, has given an 
elaborate account of this people, compiled from a great variety 
of early authorities, which abounds with notices‘ of the extra- 
ordinary bodily power of this people; and the indications 
which he gives of their physical character, are not at all con- 
sistent with their having been a small race of men. 

Edrisi states, that an expedition from Lisbon, in the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, found the natives of the 
Canaries possessing barks, living together in houses, and un- 
der the command of a king; that they were men of high sta- 
ture, reddish-brown complexion, but indubitably of a White 
race, since they had long hair. Their women were of extra- 
ordinary beauty. In 1341, they were again visited by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. Most of the inhabitants were then 
nearly naked; yet they possessed houses, well-built, of hewn- 
stone and strong wood-work. They had strong vigorous limbs, 
but were not remarkably tall. It is said that they were 
‘« Satis domestici, ultra quam sint multi ex Hispanis.” The 
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Chaplains of Bethencourt, the contemporaries of the first con- 
quest, which took place early in the sixteenth century, thus 
expressed themselves :—‘ Go all over the world, and you will 
not find finer or better formed people. They have great capa-. 
city, if they had but instruction. Their women are very beau- 
tiful, and wear their hair tied in tresses behind. This people 
are of high stature ; they can scarcely be taken alive, for they 
run like hares.” 

Cadamosto, who relates that some of the islanders were oc- 
casionally taken and sold as slaves, says, “ that they ran and 
bounded among rocks and precipices with the lightness of 
goats, and their leaps were beyond belief; that they had also 
great strength of arms, and that they could throw with the 
greatest precision.” He adds, ‘‘ I hence conclude, that this 
race of men is the most skilful and active in the world.” 

Viana, who published in 1604, says, “ Les Guanches 
étaient des gens vertueux, honnetes et braves; en eux se trou- 
vaient réunies les plus belles qualités: magnaninisté, adresse 
et courage, formes athlétiques, force d’4me et de corps, fierté 
de caractére, noblesse de maintien, physiognomie riante, esprit 
intelligent et dévouement patriotique.” 

Though it is recorded by the Chaplains that they had 
strongly-built houses and fortifications, it is believed that many 
of the inhabitants took advantage of the several caverns which 
abounded in the country, and lived as troglodytes. The natives 
of a part of Fortaventura, were remarkable for the height of 
their stature. The natives of Ferrol are said to have been of 
middle stature ; those of Gomer resemble them in this respect, 
but are renowned for their strength and activity, which was 
particularly shewn in the address with which they avoided 
missile weapons. 

The Guanchee females are also said to have beeh remark- 
able for their strength and courage. When the Spaniards had 
landed at Tazacorte, Guarinfanta opposed them. At first she 
was obliged to fly by their number; but she deceived them 
by a feigned flight, and retracing her steps, seized one of them 
and carried him off, and was about to throw herself over a pre- 
cipice with him, when eight soldiers overpowered her. The 
women of Palma were, for the most part, of manly courage, 
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and raised themselves to a par with men by their strength and 
bravery. It is worthy of remark, that the women of this and 
some other istands, were unable to suckle their children, and 
had recourse to goat’s milk and artificial means. 

The Haouarythes of Palma were large and robust. There 
was nothing unpleasant in their countenances, and their fea- 
tures were regular. Their Prince Mayantigo, was called 
‘ portion of heaven,” on account of his beautiful countenance. 

Galindo has described the gymnastic exercises most in vogue 
amongst the people of Fortaventura. Two men held a long 
spear by its extremities, raising it as high as possible over 
their heads, whilst their companions had to leap over it. The 
islanders were-so active at this game, that they could take 
three successive leaps over as many lances, placed parallel to 
each. other, at different distances. 

The Guayres or Councillors of the Canaries were chosen 
from amongst the most noble and brave. The names of some 
of these have been preserved, and their actions recorded. Of 
one of them, Adorgama, it is said, ‘‘ This Canarian Hercules 
brought down, with a single throw of a stone, a palm-branch, 
which he had taken for his aim, on one of the loftiest date 
trees. It is well known, that their strong large leaves are 
capable of resisting the stroke of an axe. He could wrestle for 
two hours together without taking rest; and no one was found 
able, with both hands, to prevent him from carrying a vessel 
filled with water to his lips, without spilling a drop, or cause 
his hands to shake whilst he was drinking. In a single com- 
bat with one of the most valorous warriors of Telde, he hap- 
pened to fall under his antagonist ; but he, at the same time, 
compressed him so forcibly in his arms, that his bones broke, 
and he was obliged to beg for quarter. This powerful athlete 
was taken prisoner, after having his thigh run through with a 
spear, by the General Juan Rejon. He was sent to Seville 
with other prisoners, where his extraordinary strength was the 
admiration of the Spaniards.” 


Mummies. 


The Guanchees had the art of embalming, and their mum- 
mies were prepared in a manner somewhat similar to that of 
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the Egyptians. Some were placed in coffins, others were 
wrapped in sheep’s and goats’ skins. They were placed in 
cayerns in almost inaccessible situations ; some in erect pos- 
ture, others reclining. Mention is made of one of an aged 
woman, which was placed in a bent position, with her knees 
drawn up, like those of: Peruvian mummies. The mummies 
of the Guanchees exhibited considerable differences as to the 
care and expense bestowed in their preparation, both as to the 
character of the covering, which was sometimes raw, at other 
times tanned ; sometimes single, and at other times extending 
to six envelops, sown together with admirable workmanship. 

Having some very intelligent friends residing in the Cana- 
ries for the benefit of their health, I took advantage of the op- 
portunity to correspond with them on the subject of the an- 
cient inhabitants of those islands. They found that the traces 
of their former existence were, to a great degree, obliterated ; 
and of the mummies, formerly so numerous, not a single spe- 
cimen was to be obtained. 

My friend C. Smith, however, kindly exerted himself, and 
succeeded in obtaining portions of three or four skeletons. 
All of these, even granting that they belong to individuals of 
the female sex—which was probably the case—are evidently 
the remains of individuals of small stature. 

As [had hitherto merely observed, without ie I was 
desirous of putting the question to the test of actual measure- 
ment, and I was pleased to find that this could be applied toa 
considerable number of specimens. The result of this inquiry 
I shall now offer ina tabular form. As there has been no pick- 
ing and selection in bringing together these data, it may very 
fairly be supposed that they will furnish a tolerably accurate 
idea of the average dimensions of the race to which they be- 


long. 
A male Guanche in the College of Surgeons. 


Feet. Inches. 





Height, : : 4 10 

Breadth of os frontis, : 0 43 

Arm, ‘ : 4 ‘ ; 2 24 

Radius, ; ‘ 5 ; 0 8t 

Femur, 0 15 

Guanche, 6°3 Garden of Plants. 


fe ‘i f aa 
Do. male, : : : 4 10°6 do. 
Do. female, i Re do. 
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Inches. 
3 
Femora of different Guanches, . vie Sent to Dr H. 
Part of a small Cranium, : 1 5k from Teneriffe. 
$8 


A small Cranium, Dr More’s collection. 
Radius and hand, larger size, do. 
Entire body, dried, weighing only 73 1b.—Blumenbach. 


Measurement of Ossa Femoris, not Guanche: 





Inches. Inches. 
Littlejohn, é 22 Coll. Surg. 173 
O’Brien, Coll. Surg. 22 and a frac- do. 173 
tion. | do. 174 
do. 22 Small, : do. 154 
do. 19 A Peruvian, do. 154 
do. 18 


The result of this investigation has rather tended to confirm 
my previous impression that, in former times, a small race of 
men existed in the Canary Islands; and as there is, at the 
same time, no reason to doubt the general accuracy of those 
authors who wrote from personal observation, and whose state- 
ments bear out the description adopted by Dr Prichard and 
Sabin Berthelot, it becomes a matter of curious ethnological 
speculation and inquiry, how these conflicting evidences are 
to be reconciled. That which suggests itself as the most plau- 
sible is, that the Canary Islands have, at different epochs, been 
occupied by tribes or nations of men presenting different phy- 
sical characters. So far from there being any thing extraordi- 
nary in such succession, it is known to have taken place in 
several other parts of the globe. The numerous sepulchral 
mounds and tumuli, and other remains, extensively, if not 
numerously, spread over the northern portion of the Old Con- 
tinent, attest the former existence of a race differing in their 
physical as well as their social character and degree of civili- 
zation from the population now possessing the same territory, 
and even from those whom history, in some instances, teaches 
us to have more recently preceded the existing stock. The 
parallel case which I have just suggested with respect to the 
Canary Islands, is only offered as a conjecture tending to the 
removal of an apparent difficulty ; and I am aware that it must 
be by no means easy to apply any test by which to confirm or 
weaken its probability. 

The vocabulary of the language spoken by the inhabitants 
of the Canaries at the time of the conquest, so far as it has 
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been preserved, indicates that this people were closely con- 
nected with the Berbers; and several points of resemblance, 
both in disposition and customs, have been pointed out in con- 
firmation of this received connection. In addition to the points 
of correspondence, it would be desirable to discover and indi- 
cate those of difference. So far as [am aware, the Berbers 
were not in the habit of embalming their dead. We may, 
therefore, not unreasonably suspect that the Berbers who 
passed over to the Canary Islands did not take this practice 
with them, but rather adopted it from another people who 
preceded them, and whose process of embalming, whilst strik- 
ingly resembling that of the ancient Egyptians, was yet ac- 
companied with the same particulars, indicative of a no less 
remarkable difference, which makes the Guanchee mummies 
hold a character intermediate between those of Egypt and 
those of Peru. It is rather remarkable that there had appa- 
rently been a falling off in the art of making mummies, and 
that a practice of inferior character was in use at the time 
when the island became known to the Spaniards. The state 
of civilization seems likewise to have been of rather an ano- 
malous character. Temples, houses, progress in some of the 
arts, and the state of society divided into classes, seem to be 
the token of advanced civilization with which the semibarbar- 
ous character observable in other particulars, is strangely con- 
trasted. I may mention, more especially, the practice of going 
in a state almost approaching to nudity, which appears to have 
‘been very common. The girdle, forming a deep fringe of nu- 
merous threads, constituted a garment altogether characteristic 
of savage life. I regret that I do not at present see any clew 
to the satisfactory solution of the question; but whilst the 
philologist may possibly detect in the vocabulary of the Gu- 
anchees words so distinct from those of the Berbers as to indi- 
cate that mixture of different races had at one time taken place, 
the careful examination of the few relics which have been pre- 
served, and more especially of the mummies which are to be 
found in many collections, may admit a ray of light where 
none at present is to be seen. A careful investigation of the 
original sources of information would, in this, as well as in 
many other ethnological inquiries, be very important. 
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PHILOLOGICAL COMMENTS BY DR LATHAM. 


Such evidences respecting the origin of the Guanchees as was 
to be drawn from their language, was known to the early 
Spanish historian of the Canary Isles, and to his English 
translator, Glas. It was also known that the language of the 
islands of Fortaventura, Lanceroto, Ferro, Palma, and Go- 
mera, were akin to the Canary Proper. The Teneriffe lan- 
guage, however, was made an exception. This was stated to 
stand alone. The six others were compared with one of the 
languages of Northern Africa, viz., the Shillah dialect of the Ber- 
ber ; and with this they were found to coincide to the amount 
of about twenty words out of eighty, or one-fourth. Since then 
the affinities between the Guanche languages on one side, and 
the Berber on the other has been recognised by Hornemann, 
Adelung, Ritter, Prichard. Quite lately, however, the author 
of a paper in the Journal of the Geographical Transactions has 
demurred to the received opinions. He brings much evidence 
to prove that the languages of the different islands were mutu- 
ally unintelligible. He also objects to treating the six lan- 
guages as one, and making the comparison with them en 
masse. 

Now languages may be mutually unintelligible and yet have 
a close ethnographical relationship; as is the case with the 
English and German, the Dutch and Danish, &c. On the 
other hand, the comparison of languages in groups is one of 
the most legitimate processes in philology. Hence it is with 
great truth that the editor of the journal in question dissents, 
in a note appended to the article, from the objections of the 
writer. 

The Berber language is the language of the whole of Northern 
Africa with the exception of the Arabic. It is spoken on the 
coast of the Atlantic, and on the confines of Egypt; in the 
Oasis of Siwah, in Fezzan, Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Mo- 
rocco ; and it is known under the various names of Showiyah, 
Amazirgh, Shillah, and Ertana. It is the mother-tongue of the 
Algerine Cabyles, and of the Tuaricks of Sahara. It was the 
ancient language of Numidia and Mauritania; and was pro- 


bably spoken in its older stages, by Jugurtha and Masinissa. 
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Of late years it has justly been looked upon as one of the most 
important languages in Ethnography. 

Such is the family to which the languages of six out of seven 
of the Canary Islands belong. 

The isolation of the Teneriffe tongue is rather apparent than 
real. Of its vocabulary we have but thirty-nine words ; of which 
only fifteen are the names of common objects. 


English cloak English knife or sharp stone 

Teneriffe ahico Teneriffe tavonas 

Shillah tahayck Lancerota tafiaque 

English butter English God 

Teneriffe oche Teneriffe - guarirari 

Ferro aculan ape aquayareran 
Canary gayres—senator 

English milk Shillah rugan—ruler 

Teneriffe ahof 

Canary aho 

Lancerota aho 

Shillah agho 

English goat 

Teneriffe ara 

Canary aridaman 


The general affinities of the Guanchee or Canary languages (the 
Teneriffe being included) are, of course, those of the Berber 
tongues in general. 

Respecting these the present writer unwillingly differs from 
several distinguished philologists. It is not his opinion that 
the Berber tongues have a place with the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and AXthiopic languages, in the great Semitic class. 
He inclined to connect it rather with the true Negro languages, 
(or the African Proper); although his data for so doing are 
deficient in fulness and definitude. Finally, he believes that: 
the Tibboo language has been improperly connected with the 
Berber tongues, and consequently, through them, with the 
Guanche. 

The word Facgan = priest, if connected with the Arabic 
Fakir, is remarkable ; inasmuch as it indicates the probability 
of the population of the Canary Isle having left the Continent 
of Africa subsequent to the Mahommedan conquest. 
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Over and above the regular vocabulary of Glas, isolated words 
(such as the name of the various kinds of fish) are to be found 
in his work. The numerals, moreover, and a few other words, 
occur, from other miscellaneous sources, in the paper of the 
Geographical Transactions. 


ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
By R. G, LATHAM, M.D. 


Read before the Society 19th February 1845. 


The paper submitted to the Society is upon the Ethnogra- 
phy of Russian America. For a variety of reasons, the tribes 
in these parts are of paramount importance. Inhabiting the 
most north-western extremity of America on the coast of 
Behring’s Straits, they are divided from Asia only by that 
channel, so that of all the nations of the New World they 
are most in contact with those of the Old. This circum- 
stance alone puts them prominently forward inethnology; since 
the primd facie theory, as to the population of America, must 
certainly be in favour of the passage having taken place pues 
Behring’s Straits. 

The limits of the Russian possessions in America, or of the 
geographical area which we are considering, are not very defi- 
nitely determined: at least, the line of demarcation is, in a 
great degree, a political rather than a natural one. From 
Mount St Elias to the southernmost extremity of Prince of 
Wales Island, the territory in question consists of a strip of 
sea-coast, and islands, with the British possessions of New 
Norfolk and New Hanover at the back; whilst from Mount 
St Elias northward, as far as the Arctic Sea, the line of divi- 
sion is imaginary, coinciding with the 141° W. long. It can 
scarcely be expected, that a frontier so determined can coin- 
cide with any important divisions, either in physical or ethno- 
graphical geography. Still the area in question is a conve- 
nient one. 

Considering the remote situation of these extensive and in- 
hospitable tracts, the knowledge we possess of them is credit- 
able to the government of Russia. From the time of Behring 
downward, the coasts have been accurately described ; whilst 
the communications of the officials of the Russian American 
Company exhibit far more than an average amount of intelli- — 
gence. For such portions of the present paper as are not 
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purely philological, the author has drawn upon Baer’s Statis- 
tische und Ethnographische Nachrichten, &c. Of a Russian set- 
tlement in New California, although American, no notice is 
taken. On the other hand, a nation inhabiting the extreme 
promontory of Asia (the Tchuktchi) are, for reasons that will 
make themselves apparent, dealt with as American. On the 
southern extremity of Russian America, the native tribes are 
known to their neighbours of New Caledonia, the Oregon 
country, and to the Hudson’s Bay Company, under the names 
of Colooches, Tunghaases, Atnas, Coltshanies, Ugalentses, Ko- 
nagis, Cadiacks, Tchugatches, and Kenays. For the north, 
and the shores of the Arctic Sea, they are dealt with (and that 
truly) as members of the great Esquimaux family. Further 
investigation multiplies the names of these tribes, so that we 
hear of Inkalites, Inkulukhlaites, Kiyataigmutis, Agolegmutes, 
Pashtolegmutis, Magmutis, &c. &c. To these divisions may 
be added the different varieties of the natives of the Aleutian 
islands. In the classification of these numerous tribes, it is 
considered that much remains to be done. 

For the tribes on the shore of the Northern Ocean, and for 
the parts immediately south of Behring’s Straits, the general 
character, both physical and moral, seems to be Esquimaux. 
The enormous line of coast over which this nation is extended 
has long been known. The language and manners of Green- 
land have been known to us since the times of the earliest 
Danish missionaries ; so that details, both physical and moral, 
of no savages are better understood than those of the Green- 
landers. With this knowledge, it is easy to trace the exten- 
sion of the race. The shores of Hudson’s Bay are inha- 
bited by the same stock. So also is the coast of Labrador. 
The three forms of speech are but dialects of one language: a 
fact that has long been known. Hence the Esquimaux and 
Greenlanders have long been recognised as identical, From 
Hudson’s Bay, northward and westward, the whole line of sea- 
coast, as far as Mackenzie’s River, is Esquimaux ; and that with 
but little variety of type, either in physical conformation, man- 
ners, or language. The interpreter to Captain Franklin was an 
Esquimaux from Hudson’s Bay, yet he had no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the dialects west of Mackenzie’s River, 137° W. 
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Long. (See Archeologia Americana, ti. 11.) Three degrees 
westward, however, a change in the Esquimaux characteristics 
takes place; although the inhabitants of the quarters in ques- 
tion by no means cease to be Ksquimaux. The tribes already 
noticed may be called the Eastern, those about to be men- 
tioned the Western Esquimaux. ‘The dividing line is fixed 
by Captain Franklin at 140° W. long. The tribes on each side 
of this line have at first a great difficulty in understanding each 
other. Now the line between the subdivisions of the Eisqui- 
maux language coincides very nearly with the boundary line 
of Russian America. Hence the ethnography of that territory 
begins with the Western Hsquimaux. 

It is no refinement to state, that, with the Western Esqui- 
maux, we find a change in the social and moral type, exhibit- 
ing itself in a greater appreciation of the articles of civilized 
life, both as means of home use, and as instruments of com- 
mercial barter. They resort annually to the eastern boundary, 
and exchange articles of Russian manufacture for seals-skins, 
oul, and furs. This intercourse is of late date-—Archeologia 
Americana, ii., 11. 

To Kotzebue’s Sound and Behring’s Straits the same race, 
with similar characters, is continued. Of Behring’s Straits it 
occupies both sides, the Asiatic as well as the American. From 
Behring’s Straits to the Peninsula of Aliaska, and from thence 
to Cook’s Inlet (or Kenay Bay), every thing is unequivocally 
Ksquimaux, and has long been recognized as such. 

That a statement lately made was no refinement, may be 
proved from the third chapter of Baer’s work, where he de- 
termines the character of the Esquimaux trade, and gives it as 
a measure of the intercourse between Asia and America. It 
seems referable to two centres, viz., the parts about Behring’s 
Straits, and the parts about Cook’s Inlet. For the first, the mar- 
ket extends from Icy Cape to the Promontory of Aliaska, and 
has for its stations the islands of Behring’s Straits. The second 
district comprises the Aleutian islands, Cadiack, and the line of 
the sea-coast as far south as Queen Charlotie’s Island. Now, 
whatever may be the amount of Russian civilization, in de- 
termining some of the characteristics of the Western Esqui- 
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maux, it is certain that the tribes of that race now inhabiting 
Asia, were occupants of their present localities, anterior to the 
Russian Conquest of Kamskatka. 

_ A second deviation from the Esquimaux type, we find in the 
island Cadiack, and the coast of the continent opposite. The 
early Russian discoverers speak of a continual warfare between 
opposing tribes of the same stock; whilst another tribe, the 
Inkalite, is said to uphold itself bravely against the more nu- 
merous nation of the Kuskokwims. As a general rule, warfare, 
except as a defence against tribes of a different race, is as 
foreign to the typical Esquimaux of Greenland as to the Lap- 
lander of Europe. 

Measured by another test, and that of the psychological sort 
(viz., the capacity for religious instruction), the Western Esqui- 
maux coincides with the Esquimaux of Greenland. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the Negro, the race, in general, is the 
most docile in respect to the influences of Christianity. The 
religious history of extreme points of the Aleutian Islands and 
Greenland verifies this statement. - 

The extent to which a mixed breed has been propagated 
under the government of Russia, may be collected from the fol- 
lowing tables. In New Archangel the population is as follows :— 


Europeans, . ; ; 406 
Creoles or half-breeds, . 307 
Aleutians. . ‘ ‘ 134 

In the remaining part of the territory it is as follows :— 
Europeans, . ; : 246 
Half-breeds, : ; 684 
Natives, : ; Hau e Cees eh 


Of places of trust in New Archangel, a very large propor- 
tion is held by Half-breeds. We find them as overseers, 
police-officers, clerks, watchmakers, medical students. 

Such seem the most remarkable points connected with the 
Russian Esquimaux in general. They are few in number, be- 
‘cause it is the plan of the writer not so much to exhibit the 
whole details of the race to which they belong, as to put for- 
ward prominently such characteristics as are differential to 
them and the Esquimaux of Greenland and Labrador. 
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It is now proper to give a brief notice of the more important 
tribes, these being mentioned separately. 

1. The Tchuktchi—This is the name of the Esquimaux of 
Asia. It is generally accompanied by the epithet sedentary, 
_ so that we speak of these people as the sedentary or settled 
Tchuktchi. This distinguishes them from the so-called Rein- 
deer Tchuktchi, a tribe of the Koriack family. For either one 
or the other of these tribes the name of Tchuktchi should be 
abolished. It is my impression that the difference between 
the Esquimaux of Asia and America do not represent more 
than a few centuries of separation. 

2. The Kuskokwimers.—This tribe, which occupies the banks 
of the river from which it takes its name, may stand as the re- 
presentative for the tribes between Cape Rodney and the 
Peninsula of Aliaska. Its numbers are estimated at upwards 
of 7000. Transitional in character to the tribes of the coast 
and interior, its manners coincide with its geographical posi- 
tion. In the use of certain so-called ornaments, it agrees with 
the other Esquimaux tribes ; as it agrees with the Esquimaux 
and Finn tribes in the use of the sweating-bath. The Kusko- 
quimers count distance by the number of nights requisite for 
the journey. Of the constellations they have a detailed know- 
ledge, founded upon observation. The most prominent of their 
institutions is the Kahim ; a building found in every village, 
erected like an amphitheatre, capable of containing all the 
males of the place, and which, over and above many peculiar 
domestic purposes connected with its erection, serves as a 
council-hall for the males of the population. 

3. The Tchugatches.—Natives of Prince William’s Sound, 
and closely allied to the islanders of Cadiack, with whom 
they agree in language. Their historical traditions are, 
that they came from the coast, and from the north; their my- 
thological ones, that they are descended from the Dog. 

These three divisions are not only indubitably Esquimaux, 
but have also been recognised as such. 

Those that follow are generally referred to another ethnolo- 
gical group. In the parts about Cook’s Inlet (Bay of Kenay) 
and Mount St Elias, a second race is said to make its appear- 
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ance, and this is generally separated from the Hsquimaux by 
a broad line of demarcation. It is called the Kolooch race or 
family, and is generally placed in contrast with the Esqui- 
maux. Isolated tribes akin to the Kolooches, and worthy of 
special notice, are the following :— 

1. The Ugalyachmutsi or Ugalentses, consisting of about 
38 families—They change their localities with the season, 
and are Kolooch in manners and conformation. Living 
around Mount St Elias they are frontier tribes to the Tchu- 
gatches. ? 

2. The Kenays, inhabiting the coast of Cook’s Inlet, 460 

families strong.—Historically, they assert that their origin is 
from the hills of the interior, from whence they descended 
coastward. Their mythological and ultimate origin is from 
the raven, connected with which they have a complex cos- 
mogony. Descent from the raven, or descent from the dog, is 
considered, for these tribes we are speaking of, as an instru- 
ment in ethnological criticism. Like the Ugalentses, they 
are in contact with Tchugatch Esquimaux. 
_ 38. The Atnahs, dwelling on the Copper River, 60 families 
strong, hunters of rein-deer, and workers in iron as well as 
copper.—They coincide with the typical Kolooches in burning 
their dead, in ascribing the origin of their race to the raven, 
and in most other particulars. 

These three tribes are unequivocally connected closely with 
each other, and with the other members of the Kolooch group. 
The position of the following is less definite :— 

1. The Kolshani.—These represent the natives of the inte- 
rior. They fall into two divisions, whereof the nearer can 
make itself intelligible to the Atnas and Kenays. The more 
distant one is savage, inhospitable, unintelligible. Canni- 
balism is one of their real or accredited characteristics. 

2. The Inchulukhiaites, dwelling on the Chulitna River.— 
They are stated to be akin to the Magimuts, who are allied 
with, 

3. The Inkalites.—In one village alone they are 700 strong. 
Their language is said to be a mixture of the Kenay, Una- 
lashkan, and Atna. 

It is hoped that the true character of the ethnological diffi- 
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culty involved in the classifications of the tribes enumerated, 
along with several others in the same territory, has suggested 
itself to the mind of the reader: viz. the position of the unde- 
termined tribes, and the relations of the Esquimaux and the 
Kolooch groups to each other. These problems seem capa- 
ble of being solved by means of the evidence of languages. 
Previous, however, to the enumeration of our data upon this 
point, it must be observed, that members of a third ethnogra- 
phical division, in all probability, form part of the native po- 
pulation of Russian America. From the Lake Athabasca, as 
a centre, to the Atlantic on one hand, and to the Pacific on the 
other, languages of this group are spoken ; so that the Atha- 
bascan area in its extension from east to west, is second only 
to the Esquimaux. Now both the Kolooch and Esquimaux 
languages have fundamental affinities with the Athabascan, 
and vice versa; whilst it is generally the case in Ethnology, 
that two languages radically connected with a third, are also 
radically connected with each other. With this premise, we 
may enumerate in detail, our data in the way of philology. 
‘his method will introduce new names and new. localities, 
since we have often vocabularies where we have nothing else 
besides. 

1. Beechey’s Esquimauzx.—The most northern specimen of 
the western Esquimaux. Spoken in Kotzebue’s Sound. 

2. The Aglimut vocabulary of the Altas Ethnographique. 

3. The Esquimaux of the Island of St Lawrence.—Jbid. 

4. The Asiatic Esquimaux of the Tchuktchi of Tchuktchi- 
Noss. Klaproth’s Asia Polyglotta. 

5. The Asiatic Esquimaux of the Tchuktchi of the mouth 
of the river Anadyr.-—Jdid. 

6. The Esquimaux of Norton Sound.—Cook’s Voyages. 

7. The Kuskokwimer vocabulary of Baer’s Beitriige. 

8. A vocabulary for the Island of Nuniwock in the Atlas 
Ethnographique, is unequivocally Esquimaux. So also are 
the dialects of the Peninsula of Aliaska. Having seen, how- 
ever, no vocabulary, I am unable to state whether they most 
resemble those of the Aleutian Islands, (a prolongation of its 
western extremity), or of those of the Island Cadiack on its 
south-eastern side. At any rate, the languages akin to the 
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Cadiack, and the languages of the Aleutian group, form sepa- 
rate divisions of sub-dialects. Beginning with the Aleutian 
class, we have the following materials :— 

9. Unalashkan vocabularies by Lisiansky, Wrangell, Re- 
-sanoff, and others. 

10. The Andreanowsky Isles.—Robeck’s vocabulary. Kees 
Mithridates. 

There is external evidence that the language for the whole 
Aleutian group is radically one, the differences, however, 
being, as dialectal differences, remarkable. The natives of 
Atchu and Unalashka have difficulty in understanding each 
other.—Mithridates. 

11. Cadiack vocabularies by Resanoff, Lisiansky, and 
Wrangell. 

12. Tchugatchi vocabularies by Resanoff ae Wrangell. 

13. The Lord’s Prayer in Jakutat, by Baranoff—Mithri- 
dates. 

Notwithstanding the statement that only 19 words out of 
1100 are common to the Unalashkan and Cadiack, the affi- 
nity of these languages to each other, and their undoubted 
place in the Esquimaux class, has long been recognised. 

14. The Inkuluklaities—This tribe is akin to the Magimut 
aud the Inkalaite. We possess a few words of the language, 
which are sufficient to prove that although its definite place 
is undetermined, it has miscellaneous affinities to the Atna, 
Kenay, and Esquimaux. 

15. The Ugalyachmutsi of the Mithridates. 

16. The Ugalentsof Wrangell.—See Baer’s Beitriige. These 
two vocabularies represent the same language. The Ugalyach- 
mutsi, although left by Resanoff as an isolated language, is un- 
equivocally stated by Baer to be Kolooch. Its contrast with the 
Esquimaux of the Tchugatches, has always been insisted on. 

17. Kenay vocabularies by Davidoff, Resanoff, Lisiansky, and 
Wrangell; also an anonymous one froma native. Gallatin, 
in the Archeologia Americana, goes so far as to separate the 
Kenay even from the Kolooch language. 

18. The Atna of Wrangell.—See Baer’s Beitrige. Now, 
another American language, spoken some hundred miles south 
of the Copper River, of which we find a vocabulary in Sir 
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Alexander Mackenzie’s Travels, is called Atma. It has no 
direct affinity with the present tongue. A hypothetical solu- 
tion of this coincidence lies in the fact, that in the Athabascan 
languages the root d-n, or ¢-n = man. That the Kenayes call 
themselves nat, or Tnaina = men, is specially stated by Baer, 
p- 108. 

19. The Koltshany vacabulary of Wrangell.—See Baer’s 
Beitrige. The tables of the work in question shew the 
language to be undoubted Kolooch. | 

20. The Sitca vocabularies—numerous. Cook’s Norfolk 
Sound; the Sitca of Lisiansky; the Sitca of Davidoff (see 
Archeologia Americana); the Sitca of Wrangell. According 
to Captain Bryant, it is spoken from N. lat. 59° to 5° S. by 
twenty tribes.. The number of individuals who speak it 
reckoned by Mr Green, an American missionary, at 6500—see 
Archeeologia Americana. The standard Kolooch is that of 
Sitca or Norfolk Sound. 

21. The Tunghaase of Mr Tolmie. Of this, the most south- 
ern dialect of Russian America, we find a short vocabulary in 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society. It is 
truly stated to be closely allied to the Sitca. 

That there are no more than two groups required for the 
classification of the above-mentioned languages, and that these 
are the Esquimaux and the Kolooch, seems evident. That 
these groups are of no high value may be shewn. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that if we only compare isolated vocabularies 
with each other we shall find little but points of contrast. And 
we find less than might be expected even when we compare 
groups of vocabularies. 

1. The tables of Baer, exhibiting three languages for the 
Esquimaux and five for the Kolooch group, give scarcely half 
a dozen words common to the two. 

2. The table of Lisiansky, with the Unalashkan and Cadi- 
ack on the one side, and the Kenay and Sitca onthe other, 
presents but little more. 

3. The earliest languages with which the Famieachuieet was 
compared were Esquimaux, and the contrast was insisted upon 
from the first. 

It is only when we hale what may be called the indirect 
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method that the true value of the Esquimaux group becomes. 
recognised. 

1. Each has affinities with the Athabascan tongues, and 
perhaps equal affinities. 

2. Each has affinities with the Oregon languages, and each 
perhaps equally. | 

3. Each has definite affinities with the languages of New 
California, and each perhaps equal ones. 

4. Kach has miscellaneous affinities with all the other tongues 
both of North and South America. , 

These facts that connect the Esquimaux languages with 
those spoken to the south of them involve, as may be easily seen, 
a theory of much higher importance than the position of groups 
~ likethe Kolooch. They are taken along with the geographical 
position of the Esquimaux race in respect to Asia, and point to 
the parts in question as the starting-points for the population of 
the New World. Upon this latter I can only say at present, 
that I find Esquimaux words in the following languages : — 

1. The Koriack. 

2. The Kamskadale. 

3. The Aino of the Curulian Isles. In respect to this last 
group, it is remarkable that whilst I only find two words (the 
names for house and eye) common to the Western Esquimaux 
vocabularies of Lisiansky and the Aino ones of Langgsdorf, I | 
find between the latter and the Zastern Esquimaux of Parry 
a considerable number. 

4, The Corean. 

5. The Japanese. 

This is in the way of direct evidence. The Oregon and 
Kolooch languages have similar and equal affinities ; whilst the 
Asiatic languages enumerated have themselves affinities in the 
Old World known and recognised. 

From what has been laid before the Society, it may be seen 
of how great importance it is to determine, whether the lan- 
guages of Russian America pass into each other gradually, or 
are divided by trenchant lines of demarcation. 
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ON THE HUMAN MOUTH. 


By ALEXANDER NASMYTH, Esa. 
Read before the Society, 23d April 1845. 


Glancing at the different degrees of development in Man 
which come within notice, and the various features found to 
be prevalent, and made use of, with a view to characterize 
the varieties of Man, we find them to be very great, and to 
produce much diversity of appearance. : 

When we observe the difference between the European 
and the Negro in colour; the long, flowing, light-coloured 
hair of the Caucasian, and the black woolly hair of the Ne- 
gro; the well-balanced, elevated, and finely-symmetrical 
cranium of the Caucasian; the extremely prominent and 
well-furnished mouth of the Negro, and the pinched perpen- 
dicular mouth, supplied with irregularly-arranged and imper- 
fectly-organized teeth, of social life—the question may well 
be asked, Has Man descended from a state of perfection, or 
risen from a low and deficient condition of development ? 

The arguments which have been advanced on this subject 
have generally tended towards the adoption of one or other 
extreme in the scale of development, with a view to solve 
the difficulties regarding the original stock whence mankind 
have sprung. Here we must exclusively take into considera- 
tion possibilities, and these so far only as they are consistent 
with the experience and evidence ‘of facts within our reach. 
We have to contemplate the natural scene of existence into 
which man must originally have been ushered. The deve- 
lopment compatible with the due fulfilment of the exactions 
required from such a being, in such a state of existence, must, 
in my opinion, have been perfect, and one well balanced both 
in its moral and physical attributes. A mind of morbid sensi- 
bility, such as high cultivated social life in all ages presents, 
would have sunk under the exactions inevitable in such a 
state. It would not have been able to exert the requisite 
force to combat them, and it would have been too sensitive 
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to have allowed man to have acted as a creature of simple 
instinct. 

If, on the other hand, the development of his physical 
frame and moral attributes had been of a low standard, he 
would neither have been possessed of strength and vigour 
adequate to contend with the peculiarities of his state of ex- 
istence, nor have had mind to comprehend it, nor judgment 
to regulate it. He would have been totally defenceless 
against the violence of the elements, and the attacks of the 
animated creatures around him,—man being naturally de- 
fenceless, and deriving all power from the regulation and 
direction of his rational faculties. If the origin of mankind 
had really been that of a low and degraded scale of develop- 
ment, even if compatible with his existence, it does not seem 
to me that emancipation from such a state could have been 
possible. Iam therefore at issue with Dr Prichard in the 
opinion expressed by him, that it must be concluded that the 
process of nature in the human species is the transmutation 
of the characters of the Negro into those of the European. 
Such a view is not the result of my research. 

I hope to shew that there is no difficulty in supposing a 
derivation from one original stock, and that certainly the 
origin of the varieties in the development of the mouth must 
have been from a perfect type. The capability of existence 
in man in different climates is only bounded by the entire 
circumference of the globe; his assimilative functions are 
omnivorous; his powers of articulation are unlimited; and 
his physical capabilities combine all the possible modifica- 
tions of the lower animals whose spheres of action are ter- 
restrial. His mental powers are of the highest order ; and, 
when we see that the inferior animals are endowed to so 
great an extent with plasticity and power of accommodation to 
circumstances, surely we cannot possibly deny to man a 
power of individual and hereditary adaptation adequate to 
fit him for the perfect enjoyment of such versatility. 

In regard to the form of the head, which presents the most 
notable ethnological marks, various points have been attended 
to, in fact, the relative proportions of every salient point. In 
_ reviewing the observations which have been made thereon, so 
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far as they are connected with ethnology, no feature seems to 
me to bear so instructively on the solution of the various dif- 
ficult problems involved in this study as the form of the mouth, 
and the development of the teeth. Every thing would appear 
to yield to the necessities of existence and the varied mate- 
rials for sustaining that existence, the manner of procuring 
these materials, and their situation and nature. The mouth 
is the original and essential constituent of the apparatus for 
the assimilation of these materials, and in the lower animals 
it is peculiarly and beautifully adapted to their exigencies. 
In the mouths of men, too, we observe a medium type fitted to 
every peculiarity of terrestrial existence, and capable of per- 
forming every office exacted from the mouth in all the lower 
animals. Just as those peculiarities are exacted by external 
circumstances and situation, so we have a display of corre- 
sponding peculiarities of organization. As I have said on an- 
other occasion, it is a remarkable fact, that no other confor- 
mation of mouth than that of man, could admit at once of 
perfect articulation and mastication of his varied food. This 
organ may be regarded as fulfilling a most essential part in his 
intellectual life; for it is not only in him, in common with all — 
other animals, the essential and original element of the appa- — 
ratus of assimilation, but it 1s also the organ of intellectual ex- 
pression, and, as such, is equally indispensable to the existence 
of the race, and therefore an essential grand agent for the im- 
provement of man’s condition, and for his communion in social 
life. From mere observation, therefore, of the conformity of 
development of the anterior chambers of the head, with the 
presentation of the anterior position of the mouth, we may be 
led to the general conclusion, that those of weak intellect were 
forced originally to emigrate to the more inhospitable quarters 
of the globe, for we find that the inhabitants of these climates 
are generally possessed of a low development of forehead with 
a protruded jaw; while those still inhabiting the position of 
the original stock possess an elevated forehead and a perpen- 
dicular jaw. 
Blumenbach raised the maxilla into a degree of importance 
by taking his characteristic diameter of the cranium from the 
conjoint form of the frontal and maxillary bones; and he re- 
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gards them as the most important points on which the gene- 
ral character of the head depends. The facial angle of Cam- 
per is a subject which still retains much interest, though that 
interest might probably have passed away had it not compre- 
hended within its range the comparative development of the 
anterior or intellectual portion of the brain. Still the interest 
of that portion of the subtending lines of the angle connected 
with the mouth, although not neglected, yet, in my opinion, 
requires more consideration than has hitherto been allotted to 
it. That acquiescence in the harmony of nature, which seems 
to be irresistible, might probably call forth an assent to the 
accuracy of these general remarks; but, however close the 
reasoning on hypothetical principles, yet science demands de- 
monstration from facts before we can freely or fully yield our 
assent to any proposition. We must inquire if deviations in the 
character of the mouth are simply the effect of deviations in the 
habits of individuals composing races; whether they are partial 
and appear in individuals only, or general and amount to a 
national or tribe characteristic. We know that the osseous 
portion of the animal frame is modelled by the soft parts, and 
that, in fact, the bones may be considered as mere passive ac- 
cessories, forming points of attachment as well as protection 
for the soft parts which are the springs by which the animal 
machine is worked in all its complicated movements. That 
passive character, however, affords, in its nature, a direct 
demonstration of the amount of activity of the soft parts con- 
nected with such portion of individual structure. In the pre- 
sent case it must be evident, and the instruction derived 
from the development of these parts must be regarded as di- 
rect. We must seek for the origin of the characteristic dif- 
ferences amongst the various groups of mankind, in causes 
which are natural, general, and indispensable to the existence 
of man in his particular position. We must also look for the 
origin of certain appearances in manners and customs. The 
form of the mouth, and the condition of the teeth, must be 
studied, in reference to the habits of infancy, as regulating the 
development, particularly as to the kind of food consumed, and 
weight must ‘also be given to the effects of hereditary trans- 
ference of characters. 
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The relative perfection of development of the organs ge- 
nerally, and of the teeth especially, are effected by other 
causes, viz., the circumstances connected with general deve- 
lopment, such as the periods of womanhood and marriage, 
and the habits of life, particularly of females. The nature 
of the food will always materially regulate the state of the 
teeth throughout life. 

There is a practical fact of fundamental importance, in 
reference to this inquiry, which will materially explain and 
illustrate the points under consideration. It is this, that the 
natural action of the lower jaw upon the upper may push 
out, evert, or expand the arch of the upper jaw; but, on the 
other hand, it is impossible by any habitual or natural act 
performed by the mouth, or by the individual in any way, to 
bring in, or to contract that arch, so as to produce, out of the 
prominent jaw of the Negro, the vertical or perpendicular 
jaw of the Caucasian. The prominent character may, there- 
fore, be derived from the vertical, but the vertical never can 
_ be produced out of the prominent, by habit or exercise. 

The causes which produce the prominent development 
are palpably of common occurrence, and matters of every- 
day observation ; and this feature of a race can only be re- 
claimed by the ameliorating influences of successive genera- 
tions, in abstinence from practices which give rise to the 
eversion. Unless, indeed, the perpendicular mouth had been 
the original presentation of mankind, there is no exercise in 
which these organs could be employed, so as to develop 
such a feature; but I hope presently to shew that the con- 
stitution of the parts individually, and of man and his man- 
ners generally, all conspire to the production of the promi- 
nent mouth from the vertical type. 

The vertical mouth is said to be the original development 
of the infant Negro; the advanced mouth of the adult Negro, 
therefore, is not congenital but factitious. We are also told, 
that the progeny of the Negro of the southern provinces of the 
United States, owing to the different circumstances in which 
he is placed, has not the advanced mouth and its concomitant 
features after the second or third generations. It will be 
necessary, however, to shew that these parts are of such a 
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plastic nature as to admit of this factitious development. 
Their habits and exactions will also require to be considered 
for the purpose of ascertaining how they become plastic, and 
are factitiously modelled out of their congenital arrangement ; 
and, with a view to understand the nature and extent of the 
plasticity of the osseous portion of the organ, I shall now 
describe the anatomy of the mouth, and shew how far these 
parts are under the influence of the moulding and controlling 
powers of the muscles, in the performance of the functions 
required of them. As I do not, however, intend to give here 
a strictly anatomical demonstration, nor yet a physiological 
disquisition, what I shall say will consist more of a general 
explanation of that which is necessary to be attended to, 
with a view to understand my theory, than anything else. 
I have already alluded to the complicated nature of the oper- 
ations exacted of the mouth in articulation and mastication. 
The degree of perfection in the development of all the differ- 
ent portions of the mouth, must regulate the degree of per- 
fection with which the work to be performed by it is accom- 
plished. Perfectly distinct articulation is not compatible 
with the prominent jaw of the uncivilised, neither is it com- 
patible with the irregularly-developed mouth of the civilized; 
nor is it possible for the diversified exercise of the organ in 
the different actions exacted for the division, comminution, 
and grinding of food te be well performed by such mouths, 
as social life is every day furnishing in endless variety. The 
irregularity of the teeth in such mouths, causes the one jaw 
to become locked within the other, and thereby prevents 
such latitude of action as is adequate to the due performance 
of these varied duties. Mastication is performed by means 
of one portion of the mouth being passive, and the other ac- | 
tive; the under jaw, consisting of bone and muscle, is the 
active, the upper jaw the passive portion; but although, 
collectively, the under jaw is active, yet this is again re- 
solvable into a single portion acted upon, namely, the solid 
bone and a number of parts producing the action, or in 
which the power resides, namely the muscles. The force 
exerted is that of a lever of the third order, the principal 
force being exerted by the powerful temporal muscles in- 
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serted into the coronoid processes, and situated between the 
fulcrum residing in the condyles, and the weight to be over- 
come produced by the substances for comminution placed 
between the teeth in any situation around the dental arch, 
but always anterior to the power exerted by the temporal 
muscles. Other muscles (the masseter and pterygoid) in- 
serted into the under jaw, and deriving their origin from 
points of the bones forming the superior portion of the face, 
may be looked upon more in the light of controlling powers 
than otherwise. At the same time, they afford a direct cer- 
tain assistance in elevating the under jaw, but their cha- 
racteristic sphere of action is in varying and regulating the 
chief power produced by the temporal muscles. The princi- 
pal duty of the remaining large muscle of the under jaw, the 
buccinator, is that of perfecting the parietes of the mouth. 
It forms an antagonist to the tongue in receiving the food 
into the mouth for mastication, and in retaining it within 
the influence of the grinding apparatus. This beautiful 
piece of machinery, taken as a whole, may be considered in 
the light of an inverted hammer and anvil, the hammer per- 
forming its work on the anvil of the superior jaw; and the 
machinery is perfect. 

But these, aided by the muscles connected with the chin, 
the tongue, the lips, and the fauces, have another duty of 
great delicacy and extent to perform, namely, that of articu- 
lation. This very essential function is the result of the com- 
bined action of all these muscles, through peculiarly delicate 
modifications, produced on the air that has been undulated 
into a sonorous state in its passage through the rima glot- 
tidis. In addition to this general view of the machinery and 
uses of the mouth in man, it will be necessary to examine a 
little more minutely the constituents of the skeleton of the 
mouth, and learn how that enduring portion in which the 
shape or ethnographic signs reside and become permanent 
is affected, in different tribes, by the exercise of the functions 
exacted from the various parts. In this point of view, it may 
be useful to consider the mouth under three divisions: an 
anterior, posterior, and median. We shall, in that way, be 
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better able to appreciate the peculiar mechanism displayed 
in its contrivance. : 

Let us first inquire what are the different duties nicinni 
ed of these parts, and then point out the mode in which 
the performance is provided for. 1. There are certain 
duties exacted of all mankind from the mouth, namely, seiz-. 
ing, dividing, and grinding the food. For each of these ac- 
tions there exists a central point of energy. The central point. 
of energy for the act of seizing, resides in the median divi- 
sion, where the canine tooth is situated. That tooth has the 
most powerful single fang of any tooth in the whole dental 
range; and from its strongly pointed cusp, it is peculiarly 
fited for the act of transfixion. The canines are most: con- 
Spicuously marked in many of the lower animals, and known 
by the name of tusks. They are also powerfully marked in 
carnivorous animals, such as the dog, from which, indeed, 
they have obtained their appellation; but they are not less 
so amongst the feline and other carnivora. The canine 
tooth presents a marked feature in the countenance of all: 
animals possessing it. Its position is beautifully adapted for 
_ seizing securely, without interfering with the vision of the 
animal, whilst he is grappling with his prey; it being placed 
aside, and not in the direct line of vision. This is a matter 
of great importance when these teeth require to be brought 
energetically into action as the duties exacted of them are 
of primary importance, and must precede those of the others. 
On each side of this latero-median and essential tooth, are 
teeth which are of an intermediate character. The lateral 
incisor teeth, anterior to the canine, partake of a mixed 
character of the canine and centre incisor, and the small 
grinders or bicuspides, on the other side, are intermediate in 
character between the canine and the true molar or grinders ; 
thus the canine at each corner pierce and transfix whatever 
is placed within their sphere of action, and hold it fast, 


_ while the anterior and intermediate accessories, the lateral 


incisors, divide it anteriorly, and the acute and compound 
cuspidated small grinders divide it posteriorly. The other 
two divisions of the dental range contain within each re- 
spectively a central sphere of energy also, but very different 
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in object. The anterior portion possesses the central inci- 
sors, but the power of their full exercise is not adapted to 
transfix, divide, and tear, in a manner similar to that exer- 
cised by the powerful tooth we have just alluded to. They 
are the most distant from the power which acts on the jaw; 
and in the upper jaw they present a broad and chisel-shaped 
cusp, instead of the pointed and piercing cusp of the canine 
tooth, and the root even of the upper central incisor is 
about one-third less than that of the canine. On the whole, 
then, they have only about one-third of the power which the 
canine teeth have; and they are consequently only applicable 
to the division of small objects, which, as their name implies, 
is their true duty, assisted by the lateral incisors. The pos- 
terior division contains the machinery peculiarly adapted to 
the process of grinding or comminution. There is a central 
sphere of activity here likewise. That resides in the first 
large grinder, which is the standard tooth of division or com- 
minution, crushing every thing with great force upon which 
it is brought to act. In this duty it is materially and most 
efficiently assisted by the two small grinders in front, and 
the second and third large grinder behind. The centre of 
its action nearly corresponds with the centre of the great 
moving power of the jaw ; so that there is a great concentra- 
tion of force in this division. Such, then, are, generally, the 
duties exacted from these parts throughout all the races of 
mankind ; and having already explained the machinery by 
which the fulfilment of these duties is provided for, I come 
now to point out some peculiar considerations connected with 
the skeleton of the mouth, which will assist in explaining the 
ethnological signs exhibited in the parts. 

The most recognizable ethnological features are to be found 
in the anterior division, which presents, on the one hand, the 
prominent jaw and everted teeth of the Negro, more parti- 
cularly ; and, on the other side, the crowded and irregularly- 
arranged teeth and perpendicular jaws of the Caucasian tribes. 
Both the other divisions of the dental arches, however, dis- 
play, in like manner, characteristic features corresponding with 
these two states of existence, and which [ shall endeavour suc- 
cessively to bring under attention. The anterior portions of 
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both jaws may be considered as concentric arches. The arch 
formed by the edges of the teeth in the upper jaw being pro- 
duced from a little longer radius than that formed by the 
edges of those in the under, it is evident that if these two 
arches are forcibly brought into approximation, the external 
arch of the superior jaw, with its contents, must yield out- 
wardly ; because, by forcibly applying the crown of an arch 
to the internal portion of another arch, you obviously afford 
to the internal arch an incontrollable mechanical advantage. 
It is also evident, that the forcible retention of any substance 
between these two arches must increase the intensity of the 
mechanical advantage, and the tendency of the lower to 
evert the upper. If we reflect on the peculiar anatomy of 
the parts, it will be seen, too, that the superior jaw yields 
to a much greater extent than the inferior. The median 
suture of the arch of the under jaw is soon consolidated ; 
whereas there remains a permanently ununited suture in the 
upper. But its plasticity is still further provided for, and in 
a more efficient way, by the presence of the intermaxillary 
bones, which, as their name implies, are situated in the centre 
between the bones of the true maxilla. These bones have not 
been generally recognized as separate existences in the adult 
human subject, though it-is universally admitted that they are 
present in infants, and that they are occasionally to be found 
distinct throughout life. Some authors have even asserted that 
the absence of these bones forms a characteristic. But they 
are of practical importance; and although, if carefully searched 
for, may be recognized throughout life, yet it is quite sufficient 
for my present purpose to know that they are recognized in 
early life, as that is the period at which the characteristic fea- 
tures are given to the osseous framework, and which conti- 
nues to the end of our earthly existence. Separate centres of 
ossification are to be met with here; and the radiations of 
these ossific growths are directed to the maxillary bones on 
each side, the median suture dividing them on the median 
line. The transverse suture runs almost directly across the 
palate from the centre of the one alveolar process of the 
canine tooth to the other, comprehending, in that manner, the 
whole of the anterior region of the dental range, and impli- 
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cating, in their development, the centre of activity of the 
central region of the arch. They thus affect, by their pres- 
sure, such a form of arrangement as to admit of a great plas- 
ticity in the anterior arch. of the mouth. 

I have already briefly adverted to the ordinary duties re- 
quired of the teeth situated in the anterior portion of the 
mouth ; and a moderate exercise of these may be considered 
their particular duties in a somewhat advanced stage of culti- 
vated human existence. If these teeth are duly exercised, and 
proportionately with the others, we have then a develope- 
ment properly fitted for all social requisitions, at once afford- 
ing the power of perfect articulation and perfect mastication. 
Articulation is entirely performed in this region of the mouth ; 
and although mastication, properly so called, is not performed 
here, yet it is materially interfered with by any deviation from 
a regular arrangement even in this quarter. Thus, where 
there is an excess of luxury and indvience in social life, we 
find, from the want of functional exercise, that the jaws are 
not duly developed, and that early anchylosis of the different 
sutures is the result. From the osseous portion not. being pro- 
perly developed, space is not afforded for the accommodation 
of the second set of teeth. The second or permanent teeth, 
in the early stage of infantile existence, are arranged in the 
jaw behind the temporary teeth, and, consequently, in the arch 
of a circle of a shorter radius than that in which their prede- 
cessors are placed ; and, being of larger dimensions, and con- 
fined within a smaller compass, they are forced to overlap each 
other in the very early and unextruded state. The indolence | 
of the system will thus permit these teeth to creep into exter- 
nal existence in foetal arrangement, and they really do appear 
in that condition in the heads of a great proportion of the 
adults of civilized life. In such cases, unless corrected by art, 
the mouth approximates a carnivorous type, and inertness of 
comminution or grinding in the posterior or true masticating 
region is the consequence, from the impossibility of using the 
jaws in such an operation. Articulation, also, is sometimes 
materially interfered with from the unequal surface produced 
by the irregular. arrangement of the anterior teeth upon 
which the tongue has to act, These irregularities of arrange- 
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ment are some of the penalties of the irrational habits of 
social existence, and are never to be found amongst uncivi- 
lized races. Amongst races existing in a good climate, and 
where there is no deficiency of exercise or nourishment, a 
perfect development of the mouth, as well as of all other 
parts, follows. There is then a regular symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the teeth, the best adapted. for perfect articulation, 
and for mastication, leaving the teeth perfectly arranged, 
and fully developed. The entire range then forms a per- 
fect parabola, each tooth standing nearly perpendicularly to 
the portion of the alveolar ridge to which it is attached ; 
and that, it is evident to me, is their normal development. 
That. disposition is to be found in the vertical mouth of the 
Caucasian races, which, in my opinion, must have been the 
original development of mankind; and from which there is 
no difficulty in tracing all the varieties of the human species 
which have ever appeared on the face of the earth. 

Having attempted to explain the deviations from this type 
in the dental organs of social life by neglect of the exercise of 
the functions of the parts, I shall next endeavour to shew how 
abuse, in a contrary line of habit, produces a development 
in an exactly opposite direction. I have described the arrange- 
ments which afford an extensive latitude of plasticity in the 
upper jaw, admitting of the parts to be modelled by the exer- 
cise of their ordinary functions. But in uncivilized. life, ex- 
traordinary functions are called into action, and a great excess 
of energy is also thrown into those of an ordinary descrip- 
tion. 

The ordinary duties required of the mouth in civilized life, 
as I have observed, are a moderate exercise of power for di- 
vision, tearing, and comminution, or grinding. In uncivilized 
life, however, there are superinduced upon these more powerful 
exactions, which have a great controlling influence over the 
development of the parts. Man, in the uncivilized state, has 
but few instruments or tools to assist him in operations of any 
kind, and his teeth are ready substitutes, which, on all occa- 
sions, from infancy to old age, he most unscrupulously resorts 
to. He attacks the roughest materials of all kinds with his 
teeth. He uses them to form and to fashion those materials 
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in all sorts of ways; and thus his mouth has a prehensile cha- 
racter. He also uses his teeth as instruments for punishing 
his enemies, seizing his prey, and separating the assimilative 
portions of his food from those which are not. In fact, 
they assist him on all occasions, and the forcible tearing which 
is habitually exacted from him, owing to his want of artificial 
instruments, and the little assistance he derives from cooking, 
tend, most decidedly, to evert both the upper and the under 
jaw. Even at the earliest period of uncivilized existence, 
habits prevail which powerfully contribute to that extra de- 
velopment which produces the prominent mouth. We learn: 
from actual observers, that the uncivilized mother suckles her 
offspring for the protracted period of two years or more, and 
that the prominent mouth does not exist in infancy ; but its 
development is assisted by the habit of long sucking, which 
acts powerfully on the then very plastic condition of the bones 
of the jaw. Indeed, in social life, we have frequent examples 
of the modified effect of habits giving a like tendency in in- 
fancy to the protrusion of the anterior portion of the upper 
jaw, such as the child being allowed to suck its tongue or its 
fingers, or having to be fed for a long period from a hard 
bottle. 

Acts calculated to have an effect in moulding the jaw are 
not limited to infancy ; they may extend throughont life; and 
the prominent development will always be found in proportion 
to the ratio of power of the under jaw; and we have not only 
seen how well the anatomical arrangement of the osseous 
parts admit of these mouldings, but we must be satisfied that 
the design is perfect in allowing of such modifications ; other- 
wise they would have been constantly exposed to injury by 
force from without, and concussion from within. This plas- 
ticity, however, is limited. An examination of the skeletons 
of individuals with prominent jaws will demonstrate that it is 
a simple modelling of the original quantity of material which 
is affected. Beyond a full and perfect development of the 
parts, there is no peculiarity excepting the eversion of the ma- 
terial, or the placing of it in an altered position. 
~ To form the mouth of any other animal than man, difference 
of structure, and a different specific quantity of material, be- 
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come necessary. There is an accumulation of effect in par- 
ticular directions, occasionally discoverable, which produces 
aberrations so extensive that they cannot be explained but 
upon the admission of the principle of hereditary transmission. 
Thus, in what I have stated, and in what may follow, it is not 
to be understood that the effects described as occurring are to 
be attributed entirely to the exercise of the functions of the 
parts during one generation, but as being the result of a suc- 
cession. What the appreciable effect in one generation may 
be it is impossible to determine upon the data which we at 
present possess. 

If it be fully confirmed that the mouth of the infant Negro 
is not prominent, it will be interesting to study the extent of 
the hereditary influence, and the period of development of 
that influence. I have hitherto alluded principally to the cir- 
cumstances attending the development of the anterior portion 
of the mouth, including the incisors and canines; but charac- 
teristic habits of different races produce also corresponding 
deviations in its posterior region. A crowded state of the 
teeth, from want of due expansion and development of the 
bones in which they are implanted, producing an irregular 
pressure of one against another in the progress of growth ; 
and a faulty organization of the dental tissues, increased by 
that irregularity, are amongst the effects of constitutional in- 
activity, depending on the habits of social life. But there is 
one serious evil which is only shewn in social life ; and that is, 
the derangement interfering with the functions of the mouth, 
which is occasioned by the arrested development of the jaw, 
causing a deficiency of room for the development of the wis- 
dom tooth. This, at times, causes great distress; and even 
death, by a slow process of torture. If that tooth at last 
struggles into external existence under such difficulties, it is, 
in a great majority of instances, found to be worthless, and 
only a source of torment to its possessor. On the other hand, 
however, we find that the rude uncivilized tribes of mankind 
possess a bold, well-developed, and healthy organization of 
structure in all the parts, and free from irregular pressure. 
The wisdom tooth in them is so well developed, free in its 
position, and healthy in its structure, as to have induced some 
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naturalists to consider themselves warranted in regarding it as 
a feature of approximation to the monkey tribe, although its 
good condition is nothing more than a feature of healthy de- 
velopment. The capabilities of this section of the mouth 
being limited simply to that of comminution, or grinding, it is 
not so much subject to the effects of abuse as the anterior 
portion of the dental range. Perhaps the only abuse of it is, 
that of exercise on food, calculated to wear away the grinding 
surfaces of the teeth. The Hindu, the ancient Egyptian, and 
others, present examples of these surfaces being entirely worn 
away; and even of the teeth in the anterior and median por- 
tions of the mouth being reduced to truncated forms. The 
cause of this peculiar effect appears to be the roughness and 
grittiness of their food, and, in some cases, the almost exclusive 
consumption of that of a vegetable character. This is a power- 
ful reason why man ought to be considered an omnivorous 
animal. 

Notwithstanding all I have said in favour of the more per- 
fect development of the mouth in the rude and uncivilized 
tribes, they are, nevertheless, not altogether exempted from 
the ordinary diseases of the teeth. Independent of the habits 
I have referred to as affecting the arrangement of their teeth, 
and the development of their jaws, natural decay and disease , 
occur, which we may refer to the state of health of the parents, 
the period of procreation, the circumstances under which their 
systems are at the time of production, and the inadequate na- 
ture of nourishment, more especially in their early stages of 
existence. The general correctives of all these evils of develop- 
ment are exercise of ail the energies, both of body and mind— 
residence in a healthful climate, and pure air, and a due supply 
of wholesome and nourishing animal and vegetable food,—not 
only in regard to individuals, but to successive generations. 
Combe remarks that no object can be presented to the philo- 
sophic mind more replete with interest than an inquiry into 
the causes of the differences of natural character. Every one 
must feel the force of this remark. 

The circumstances by which man is surrounded in uncivilized 
life, do not afford opportunities for the cultivation and enjoy- 
ment of the higher faculties; and, accordingly, we find that a 
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low retiring forehead is a concomitant of the prominent mouth. 
Another marked concomitant is that feature of countenance 
which is produced by the high cheek bones. The osseous 
frame-work of that prominency is composed of the portion of 
the superior maxillary bone into which the grinding teeth are 
implanted, and the true cheek bone or molar, which, with the 
zygomatic process of the temporal bone, forms the arch 
through which the temporal muscle or powerful levator of the 
under jaw passes. ‘The first of these portions, namely, the 
portion of the superior maxillary bone, containing the molar 
teeth, is surmounted by the antrum or hollow ball of the cheek. 
The fangs of these molar teeth embrace the floor of this 
hollow, in the manner of beams or Joistings. It is evident, 
that as these teeth are powerfully developed, the fangs will be 
strong and divergent, and thus increase the volume of the 
ball of the cheek. The exactions of uncivilized life produce 
that effect, and we, therefore, have this consequence. With 
the increase of this ball, we have a consequent protrusion of 
the bones which rest on this portion of the superior maxillary | 
bone, namely, the molar, and through it the zygomatic process 
of the temporal. There is, however, a powerful concomitant 
movement to the protrusion of these latter bones, by means 
of the powerful action and development of the tempora! muscle 
passing under it, and exercising its force with its consequent 
increase of bulk in expanding that arch. 

Although we have many well authenticated cases recorded 
of these peculiar features of the human countenance being 
somewhat reclaimed or ameliorated by improvement in the 
circumstances of succeeding generations, yet there appears 
to be a greater and longer-continued tendency to the extra 
development of these thanof anyother. The prominent features 
in the high cheek bones of mountaineers are generally quite 
characteristic. ‘The Scotch and Welsh Highlanders of our 
own country are familiar examples. Exposure to a pure at- 
mosphere produces in them keen appetites, which, by en- 
couraging a vigorous mastication, may keep up, the hereditary 
tendency. The concomitant of the flat nose with the pro- 
minent mouth, may be accounted for from the inversion of the 
superior portions of the intermaxillary bones forming the root 
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of the nose; and this arises from the eversion of the inferior 
borders in which the teeth are placed. The bones thus, as it 
were, tilted, and receiving no permanent increase of material 
as they grow, equivalent to form new structures, are pressed 
upward and backward, and produce this derangement of 
feature by the inversion of the superior portions of the inter- 
maxillary bones. The same causes will serve to explain the 
increased distance between the eyes of the uncivilized races, 
produced by the flattening and lateral expansion of the nasal 
bones; this being a necessary consequence of the expansion 
of all the other bones of the face. 

With regard to the other extreme of development which 
is generally to be observed in the mouths of civilized men, the 
concomitants are obvious, and quite as marked as those at- 
tending uncivilized men. It must accord with the experience 
of all, that precocity of intellect is very generally accompanied 
by an arrest of physical development and a languid constitu- 
tion. When we meet with such an arrest of development and 
unhealthy secretion in the system generally, we must expect 
to find a similar arrest of development in the maxillary bones 
containing the cavities in which the teeth are lodged. This 
will occasion a deficiency of space for the proper arrangement 
and development of these organs, which, it is curious to remark, 
under all circumstances, follow the same ratio of growth as to 
size. ‘They will also generally be found to be faulty in their 
structure when they arrive at maturity, or even as soon as 
they make their appearance externally. 

In addition to the ordinary diseases of the teeth called 
decay, the effeminacy of social life, the almost exclusive and 
unrenitting exercise of the mental faculties, and a conse- 
quently superinduced morbid, nervous susceptibility, cause 
disease to appear in the sockets of the teeth, which produces 
their expulsion, although the bodies of the teeth themselves 
may be perfectly sound. That peculiarity of which both modern 
and ancient social life affords abundant examples, is frequently 
found to have existed in the sockets of the teeth of the ancient 
Kgyptians,* but never to have been observed in races of men 
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who have followed a natural course of life. I may remark 
here, that in the descendants of those who have lived long in 
social life, the cheek bones are not elevated, from the absence 
of encouragement to a powerful development of their basis ; 
but the nose is elevated, owing to its not being compressed as 
in the prominent mouth, and this feature is increased in its 
proportionate appearance from the absence of such a pro- 
minency. 

While that protrusion of the mouth is uncommon in civil- 
ized society, yet two varieties of malformation may occa- 
sionally be met with. The one caused by the projection of 
the upper jaw to a considerable extent over the under; 
and the other by that of the under beyond the upper. 
Generally speaking, both cases arise from an arrest of deve- 
lopment in the jaw where expansion of the arch is deficient. 
The projecting upper jaw, however, as I have already stated, 
is very often the result of a habit of sucking the tongue or 
finger in infancy. 

It would be impossible, within my present limits, to appeal 
largely to history in support of all these facts and hypothetical 
enunciations ; but if it were, I should hardly conceive it would 
be necessary, as a slight reflection must supply to the recol- 
lection of every one abundant general proofs in support of 
them, and which, on such an occasion as the present, is all 
that can be required. In conclusion, I cannot help simply re- 
marking, having abstained for the sake of brevity from making 
many illustrative observations on, as well as referential remarks 
from the different points glanced at, that there is a curious 
train of results of peculiar forms of the mouth affecting the 
articulation of sounds, which it would be very interesting to 
study and to trace throughout all their modifications. The 
effects of the modifications are so very striking and decided, 
that I have no doubt an investigation into them would lead to 
many useful and interesting results. 
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Previous to entering into the ethnological details con- 
nected with these people, it will be necessary for me to 
briefly allude to that tract of country which they at present 
occupy. The Rio Calbary, or Old Callebar, formerly desig- 
nated ‘‘ Oude Calburgh,” by its earliest frequenters, the 
Dutch, is one of the largest and most important of the rivers 
in the intertropical regions of Western Africa. It is situ- 
ated nearly in the central portion of the Bight of Biafra, be- 
tween the river Bonny and the Rio Del Rey; its embouchure 
being in Lat. 4° 382’ N., and Long. 8° 25’ EK. At the com- 
mencement of this century, it constituted one of the ordinary 
marts for the slave-trade; but in proportion as this odious 
traffic declined, a more lucrative, if not extensive, commerce 
with this country has imperceptibly taken its place ; our cot- 
ton and other home manufactures being received in exchange 
for exports of native produce. The entrance of this river is 
10 miles in breadth, but contracts in size as it proceeds to- 
wards the interior, dividing, at 35 or 40 miles from its 
mouth, into two divergent branches; the first, or the one of 
the greatest magnitude, known as Cross River, flows from 
the northward for several hundred miles through a beauti- 
ful and fertile country, richly studded with native towns and 
villages, of which, and their various inhabitants, we unfor- 
tunately possess but little or no acquaintance. The second, 
or lesser branch, after a brief course of 50 miles, terminates 
in a small creek, which becomes apparently lost amid the 
almost interminable swamps that conceal its source. On 
this branch are located the chief commercial towns that 
carry ona mercantile intercourse with Kuropeans. They are 
three in number: Attarpah, or River Town, the metropolis ; 
Abbutong, or Old Town; and Occorotunko, or Creek Town ; 
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all of which are erected on sandy declivities of a moderate 
elevation. 

The different tribes of people inhabiting the most of that 
maritime tract of country comprehended between the Rio 
Formosa, in the Bight of Benin, and the Old Callebar River, 
have unquestionably derived their origin from one common 
stock. A slight and cursory investigation into their physical 
character, language, customs, mode of life, and other na- 
tional peculiarities, would readily point out many remark- 
able analogies that exist between them and their early pri- 
mitive progenitors, and at the same time could not fail to 
throw some light on the characteristics of those petty na- 
tions that populate the shores of this portion of Western 
Africa. The great parental source from which most of them 
have emanated, are the prolific Eboes of the Nun or Querra, 
which, for the sake of perspicuity, it will be necessary to 
separate into three distinct classes. 

1. The Eboes Proper, which comprise part of the natives 
of the Rio Formosa, the natives of Warree Island, Rio Escla- 
vos, Brass Town, and the Quorra. 

2. The Eboes of the table-land between the Quorra and 
Cross River, which comprise the inhabitants of New Calle- 
bar, the Bonny, and a portion of the natives of the River 
Andony. : 

3. The Eboes in the country between the Andony and Old 
Callebar Rivers, which include the natives of the coast, of 
the several towns of Old Callebar, and of Cross River at its 
entrance. This arrangement, although somewhat deficient 
in numerical outline of the various tribes, will, nevertheless, 
be sufficiently correct to answer the purposes of this paper, 
taking into due consideration the great paucity of informa- 
tion that exists respecting them and their /ocale, 

The early history of Old Callebar, hike most of the other 
inhabited regions of Western Africa, is involved in much 
obscurity. Among the natives, little is known concerning 
the primary colonization of their river; and all the informa- 
tion I could glean upon this subject was, that their ances- 
tors, many centuries since, had emigrated from a distant 
country up Cross River. This statement is the one perhaps 
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most in accordance with those views which maintain that 
the tide of population had radiated first from Eboe, on the 
Quorra; and such appears to be borne out by several cu- 
rious peculiarities which exist in common, both in their phy- 
sical structure and customs. 

The town, which all the natives concur in asserting to be 
of the most ancient date, was, as the name implies, Old 
Town, which is now but scantily populated. For several 
centuries this place continued to be the metropolis, and 
principal trading depot for merchantmen and slave-ships. 
About 300 years ago, many of the natives, from the harsh 
and cruel treatment of their rulers, emigrated to a sandy 
district, within a creck, five miles distant, and there founded 
Creek Town. Again, as this town increased in magnitude 
and prosperity, so did its government become the more ar- 
bitrary, and, from similar causes as the preceding, a troop 
of emigrants passed from it, and, having purchased a piece 
of land from the petty chief of Qua, settled down there, and 
erected River Town, or Attarpah, which, from its eligible 
site, proximity to the ocean, and other local advantages, 
gradually arose, under the judicious control of several able 
chiefs, to occupy that superiority which its rivals had origi- 
nally enjoyed, and, with the exception of Creek Town, has 
now the supreme government over all the towns and vil- 
lages in its immediate neighbourhood. The natives of Old 
Callebar, although of Eboe extraction, present some phy- 
sical deviations, that serve to distinguish them from other 
tribes of a similar derivation. The natives of the Bonny and 
Nun, who are purely of Eboe descent, and therefore less 
amalgamated with the people of other nations, may be taken 
as the typical illustration by which we may make the com- 
parison. They are generally of a short stature, slight form, 
and light yellow skin, differing in these respects from the 
inhabitants of the Callebar towns. I am of opinion that 
climate greatly modifies the physical and intellectual deve- 
lopment of most African nations, and that people of different 
' localities, but originally from one common source, after the 
lapse of some centuries, offer manifest alterations from 


their progenital standard. A more convincing proof in 
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support of the correctness of this statement could not be 
furnished, than is presented in the structural diversities that 
prevail between the inhabitants of the low swampy districts 
of the Bonny, and the more elevated sandstone regions of 
Old Callebar. 

The average stature of the male population of Old Callebar 
may be stated to vary from 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 10 in., taking 
the inhabitants of the towns as a criterion in preference to 
those of the predial districts. The trunk and other portions 
of the body are in close conformity with their physical confi- 
guration ; being somewhat robust and symmetrical in mould, 
with a tendency to great muscular development. In the 
chiefs, however, who indulge freely in a generous diet, and are 
accustomed to pursue more sedentary occupations than the in- 
ferior classes, these harmonious proportions are partially lost: 
excess of food, and want of exercise, leading to a deposition 
of adipose substance in various parts of the body, particu- 
larly in the mesentery and nates. In the female this redun- 
dancy of fat is encouraged in its accumulation by various 
artificial means, inasmuch as obesity in equinoctial Africa is 
esteemed as one of the greatest charms of a native beauty ; 
nay, in several countries is considered as an indispensable re- 
quisite for the marriage state. The women, although con- 
siderably less in height (being from 5 ft. to 6 ft. 4 in.), are, 
nevertheless, proportionably larger in corporeal bulk, their 
extreme stoutness and breadth increasing their rotundity 
of form. In many instances, women have so increased in 
size as to render it a difficult matter for them to walk. The 
countenances of both sexes exhibit less prominently the me- 
lancholic and despondent expression of the Eboes, the fea- 
tures in their place assuming a more cheerful and intelligent 
character, with an apparently higher intellectual endowment. 
In the female, in the bloom of youth, the slim and graceful : 
form, and bright and joyous face, often remind the stranger 
of the fair girls of his own more civilized communities.  Al- 
though the conformation of the inhabitants of this river is 
in many respects precisely in accordance with the delinea- 
tions of the Negro, yet there are some obvious deviations 
which require notice. Possessing, more or less modified, 
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the thick and massive cranium, narrow convex forehead, and 
compressed lateral parietes of the skull, the projecting jaw 
and oblique contour of the visage, they partially lose the 
thick lips, flat nose, large protuberant eyes, high facial bones, 
and other facial peculiarities of the Krooman—the most 
perfect type of the Negro—and thus gradually approximate 
towards a superior grade of the human family. The nose 
is frequently short and small, the nostrils but slightly ex- 
panded, and occasionally of an aquiline or European outline. 
The mouth is tolerably large, but the lips are thin, though 
inclined to fulness. The hair is short, crisp, and woolly, 
and presents no change from that of the African. The 
colour of the skin and complexion is of a dark brown, be- 
tween the pale yellow hue of the Eboes and the jet black 
of the natives of Dungarah and Qua. It is smooth, shin- 
ing, and, in the younger sexes, of a soft velvety texture, 
and also less unctuous ; while, among the chiefs and higher 
ranks, from the constant cleansing of the body, its func- 
tions are maintained in the most efficient order. The adi- 
pose depositions in the female become gradually absorbed 
as she advances in life, leaving the long pendent breasts, 
and wrinkled and flaccid cutaneous integument, so charac- 
teristic of all the older Africans. It has been matter of ob- 
servation, during my residence of some years among the na- 
tives of this and the other rivers, that the skin of youth 
is of a much lighter colour, especially in the female, than 
that of more mature age, and that the majority appear to 
be of a spare habit and of a delicate and debilitated frame. 
The facial aspect is also somewhat more elongated. In 
both sexes, but particularly in the women, the curved de- 
pression of the lumbar region is very conspicuous, and the 
thoracic regions, with the sacrum, and its muscular appen- 
dages. are proportionably prominent. The pelvis is much more 
expanded than in the European, but not so fully developed. 
The lower limbs seem short and stunted, from the great 
mass of flesh with which they are clothed, while the foot is 
large and flat, with the calves of the legs more elevated 
than inthe European. The upper limbs of the Negro, ac- 
cording to the statements of some writers, are of greater 
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length than those of Europeans; but some _ half-a-dozen 
measurements afforded little or no difference: the hands, 
however, are of greater magnitude, and the fingers longer, 
probably from climacteric agencies. Circumcision is prac- 
tised in both sexes; but not at an early period as elsewhere. 
This riteis of Eboe origin, and more or less prevalent through- 
out Western Africa. The old women of the family are the 
operators, and the instrument employed is a sharp knife or 
razor. The catamenia commence about the 10th year, but 
are occasionally deferred to a later period. All women at 
these periods are deemed unclean, and are not allowed to 
touch articles of food or clothing, inasmuch as it is thought 
to partake of the nature of a poison, and to produce serious 
morbific effects. These views are partly in conformity with 
the Mosaic law, mentioned in the 15th chapter of Leviticus. 

Boys and girls, until the adult age, are entirely destitute 
of clothing, and a red or striped coloured zone of worsted is 
occasionally worn as a gala dress by the younger females on 
important occasions. The hair of the girls is invariably 
shaved off, with the exception of a small tuft on the vertex 
of the head, and is not suffered to grow until they have 
arrived at the dignity of wives, when it is then twisted into 
a number of plaits, decorated with beads. The hair of 
the chiefs is kept closely cropped, and then shaved into a 
series of beautiful arabesque patterns, which evince great 
ingenuity and taste. Portions of the body, and in women, 
particularly the face, are delicately tatooed in circular figures ; 
and the anterior surface of the arm, in all classes of people, 
is ornamented with round smooth cicatrices, about the size 
of a shilling, from the effects either of vesication, or denu- 
dation of the cuticle. On either side of the temple may be 
noticed three small black spots; these are the places where 
the native process of cupping is performed, the dark marks 
originating from the absorption of the black carbonaceous 
matter with which they dress their wounds. 

The government of the Old Callebar towns is a monarch- 
ical despotism, rather mild in its general character, although 
sometimes severe and absolute in its details. The king 
and chief inhabitants ordinarily constitute «a court of justice, 
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in which all country disputes are adjusted, and to which 
every prisoner suspected of capital offences is brought, to 
undergo examination and judgment. If found guilty, they 
are usually forced to swallow a deadly potion, made from the 
poisonous seeds of an aquatic leguminous plant, which rapidly 
destroys life. This poison is obtained by pounding the seeds 
and macerating them in water, which acquires a white milky 
colour. The condemned person, after swallowing a certain 
portion of the liquid, is ordered to walk about until its effects 
become palpable. If, however, after the lapse of a definite 
period, the accused should be so fortunate as to throw the 
poison from off the stomach, he is considered as innocent, 
and allowed to depart unmolested. In native parlance this 
ordeal is designated as “ chopping nut.’? Decapitation is 
also practised, but not so much amongst criminals as the 
former process, being more employed for the immolation of 
the victims at the funeral obsequies of some great personage. 
Drowning is sometimes resorted to as a substitute for the 
first means of destroying life. The chiefs hold petty courts 
for the punishment of their domestic slaves and retainers, 
but their decision, in almost every case of life and death, is, 
I believe, subject to the revision of the king, whose will is 
supreme and despotic. Inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries often bring minor differences to these courts for 
arbitration, the awards of which are generally correct and 
satisfactory. A chief guilty ofa capital crime, which comes 
more immediately under the cognizance of the ruling powers, 
is punished, more or less, by the deprivation of his slaves, or 
put to death by proxy; that is, one or two of his principal 
household slaves suffer the penalties of the law in his place. 
The most potent controlling influence, which fulfils all the pur- 
poses of a natural code of laws, is a semi-political and religious 
custom, known under the designation of Egbo. This peculiar 
governing principle appears to be a compound of,a kind of 
freemasonry, and those fetish rites prevalent on the Gold 
and Slave coasts. The Egbo is subdivided into various 
grades, of which there are no less than eighteen or twenty ; 
of these the highest and most aristocratic has been termed 
Grand Egbo. All grades of Egbo have their own appropriate 
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day of ceremonious observance, but it is only on days set 
apart for the performance of the mysterious rites of Grand 
Egbo that every house within the town is closed, none of the 
inhabitants being permitted to leave them, under the penalty 
of death or severe corporeal punishment ; and to enforce the 
strict maintenance of these dictates, two or three persons 
called Egbo-men, fantastically dressed and masked, parade 
the town, with a whip of extraordinary dimensions, which 
they indiscriminately apply to all who has not purchased the 
prescribed licence to be abroad. The public avenues during 
the continuance of these ceremonies are entirely deserted, 
and not a person is to be seen, where, only a few moments 
previous, some hundreds were congregated. All individuals 
may purchase these Egbo distinctions, but slaves are never 
permitted to obtain any other than the inferior grades. The 
king is at the head of the highest class of Egboes, and the 
other classes have usually a chief for their director, who is 
entitled the king of that particular Egbo. 

Marriage, among all the native tribes of this part of Africa, 
is merely a civil contract between the parties. The bride, 
prior to her finally residing with her destined husband, sits 
in state for several days, surrounded with her female attend- 
ants, and profusely adorned with brass rings round her 
ankles, and strings of various coloured beads encircling her 
arms and neck, especial attention being paid to the decora- 
tion of the head, which is commonly surmounted with a bril- 
liant tiara of ornaments. The friends of the lady, whilst she 
undergoes this antenuptial probation, bring various presents 
of money, clothes, dijouterte, and live-stock, most of which 
are killed in the presence of the bride, for the series of feasts 
given by her parents to the friends and acquaintances of the 
family. Polygamy is maintained, in full accordance with the 
customs of all African communities, in the Bight of Biafra, 
the number of wives each individual may possess varying in 
proportion to his rank and wealth. There is always one 
head wife, who has ample contro! over the others. Women, 
however, of all classes, are not so strictly immured in their, 
apartments as those of the kings, who are not allowed to be 
seen by any male inhabitants under the pain of death. No 
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European is suffered to enter the harem except medical offi- 
cers of the shipping, and occasionally supercargoes, to trans- 
act business with the king. Adultery, or any criminal in- 
tercourse, is visited with dreadful punishments, of which the 
termination is a miserable death. The dress of the women 
is simply a piece of chintz, fastened round the loins, and the 
men are similarly attired, the other portions of the body 
being left entirely uncovered. The women of Old Callebar 
have smaller families than those in the interior of Africa. 
Females of rank and the children of chiefs wear, encompass- 
ing their legs, twisted brass rods, brightly polished, which 
extend as high as the calf. 

Many cruel and superstitious ceremonies occur upon the 
death of any influential personage, whether male or female. 
They mourn for some weeks, which is indicated by their 
binding a black silk handkerchief across the forehead, and 
neither washing their body nor changing their clothes ; being 
therefore literally in sackcloth and ashes during the allotted 
period. Two or three days elapse after the inhumation of the 
body, when several guns and muskets are fired off, and a pro- 
portionate quantity of slaves decapitated to accompany the 
deceased into the next world. Wives, friends, and confiden- 
tial servants, alike share the same fate, if the departed in- 
dividual be a man of consequence. Upon the death of Duke 
Ephraim, one of the former kings of Old Callebar, some hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children, were immolated to his 
manes—decapitation, burial alive, and the administration of 
the poison-nut, being the methods resorted to for terminating 
their existence. When King yeo, father of the present 
chief of Creek Town, died, an eyewitness, who had only ar- 
rived just after the completion of the funeral rites, informed 
me, that a large pit had been dug, in which several of the 
deceased’s wives were bound and thrown in, until a certain 
number had been procured; the earth was then thrown over 
them, and so great was the agony of these victims, that the 
ground for several minutes was agitated with their convul- 
sive throes. So fearful, in former times, was the observance 
of this barbarous custom, that many towns narrowly escaped 
depopulation. The graves of the kings are invariably con- 
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cealed, so as, it is stated, to prevent an enemy from obtain- 
ing their skulls as trophies, which is not the case with those 
of the common people. 

The houses in Old Callebar, belonging to the middle and 
upper classes, are inferior in every point of view to those of 
any other nation in this part of Africa, not only in the firm 
and compact arrangement of the building materials, but in 
that appropriate style of architecture, which conjoins 
strength and solidity with neatness in execution. The pe- 
culiar novelty of these tenements, is the different courtyards 
or open compartments, in which all are, more or less, sub- 
divided, the whole of which, if thrown open, would occupy 
no small space of ground. Evidence of laborious and not 
unskilful attempts to bestow an air of comfort are percepti- 
ble on all sides, and more than ordinary attention appears 
to have been paid to their constant purification and cleanli- 
ness. These courts are usually of a quadrangular form, the 
first or external one having a small doorway or porch, for 
the purpose of ingress or egress. Some are fitted up with a 
Series of pettv chambers close to the walls, in which the in- 
ferior household slaves live, and others have a matted roof 
projecting a few feet from the wall surrounding the area, 
which forms, if I may use the expression, a kind of sheltered 
corridor. In the centre of these courts, the ground is exca- 
vated to about a foot in depth, corresponding to the eaves of 
the roof ; the remaining space being elevated in the same pro- 
portion, by a hardened composition of sand and clay, much 
employed by most of the natives of Western Africa. Ad- 
joining these clayey partitions, and almost encompassing the 
square, the cement-work is further elevated to the height of 
two feet, and dyed on the top a deep jet black. On important 
occasions, itis covered with mats and grass cloths. The inner 
surface of the walls is adorned with curious and elaborate 
arabesque designs, in which red, yellow, black, and white 
pigments are blended, with all the artistic skill of native 

rofessors. In the middle portion of the excavated area of 
the inner squares, there is frequently planted a small tree, 
which bears a beautiful purple campanulate flower. At its 
root is always embedded a skull, near which are small bowls 
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with other Egbo symbols. This human memento is occa- 
sionally to be found at the entrance of the interior cham- 
bers of the court-yards. The most remarkable architectu- 
ral structures, however, which attract the attention of the 
stranger, are the massive wooden houses of the more power- 
ful chiefs. Most of these mansions were constructed either 
in Clarence Town, Fernando Po, or Liverpool, and tran- 
shipped from thence in detached pieces, accompanied by Eu- 
ropean carpenters, who generally paid the forfeit of their 
lives in erecting them. They are built of planks overlaying 
each other, which, from the obliquity of their position, afford 
better facilities for the transit of the rain. As regards size, 
they are of a happy medium, and are of a proportionate alti- 
tude, most of them having a limited view of the circumjacent 
objects. The rooms are, in many instances, elegantly fitted 
up with all the gorgeous and luxurious furniture of European 
habitations. 

In order to give a general idea of the mode of life of 
the upper classes of the natives of this town, it will be as 
well to transcribe from my journal, a few passages relating 
to a visit which I paid in 1841, to Egbo Sack, one of the 
principal chiefs of Old Callebar. ‘‘ Upon my entrance into 
the room set apart for my reception and that of my party, 
the first object that arrested attention, was a small chamber 
or recess, within which were placed two or three sofas and 
ottomans, each carefully covered with a fold of chintz, and 
having the name of the owner emblazoned in gilt letters on 
the backs ; a chest of drawers, a card-table, and two beautiful 
and exquisitely finished time-pieces, which, with half-a-dozen 
chairs, constituted the furniture of this little aleove. In the 
centre of this apartment was situated a moderate-sized table, 
covered with a white table-cloth, and garnished with its 
usual accompaniment of knives, forks, plates, &c., @ la Ang- 
fais ; while on the side-table were ostentatiously arrayed de- 
canters of spirits, palm wine, and native bitters. The coun- 
try wine, an exudation from the Saguerus vinifera, or wine 
palm, known in this place by the term of Minniefoot, was 
flanked by several bottles of champagne and other wines, 
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which were doubtless stationed in this conspicuous position, 
the more readily to attract the eye of the white stranger. 

“ After a short and desultory conversation with our host, 
bitters (composed of the roasted rind of the sago palm-nut, 
steeped in brandy) were handed round, and the dinner im- 
mediately followed. It was carried into the outer compart- 
ment by female servitors, younger branches of the family, 
each bearing on her head a large calabash, covered with a 
square piece of white cloth or cotton. Most of these cover- 
ings (subsequently used as napkins) were richly embroidered 
with a number of minute designs, which must not only have 
greatly taxed the patience of the sempstress, but have re- 
quired more than ordinary native skill in the execution. As 
we sat down in succession, a polished brass ewer, containing 
cold spring water, with a similar metallic basin and a large 
towel, were carried by two slaves to each individual, for the 
ablution of his hands, a custom, I believe, of oriental origin, 
and one that is almost universal in Central Africa. In this 
and the other rivers of equatorial Africa, it has been follow- 
ed from time immemorial. 

«The first course consisted of several dishes commonly 
known under the vulgar denomination of ‘ yam-chop.’ They 
were a heterogeneous mixture of boiled yams, plantains, palm- 
oil, several varieties of dried and fresh fish, shrimps, and a 
few green vegetables, well seasoned with pepper. The 
succeeding course (for we had only two) consisted of a dish 
considered by themselves as their chef d@ wuvre in the culinary 
art, somewhat similar to the preceding. It was made with 
palm-oil, dried fish, and shrimps, but with a more abundant 
supply of triturated vegetables, with the addition of ochres 
and a rich soup, the whole being boiled together with 
the same condiments as the former dishes. Foufou, or mashed 
yam, was eaten with that dish, as neither boiled yams nor 
plantains were incorporated with the ingredients in its pre- 
paration. During the period of our feasting, each person was 
attended by a small black slave, who constantly agitated the 
air around him by means of large fans, and thus all were kept 
in a refreshing state of coolness. Upon the removal of the 
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cloth, a small jar containing longitudinal pieces of the rind 
of the wine nut (Sagus pedunculata), was placed on the table, 
in conjunction with large decanters of palm-wine, spirits, 
champagne, &c.; for their country usages do not permit them 
to drink during the progress, but always after the termination 
of the meal. The ewer and basin were again called in requi- 
sition, and after a few hours of convivial enjoyment, in which 
our kind host fully participated, we departed to our respective 
vessels, amply satisfied with our cordial reception.” 

There are two markets in Callebar town, the first, termed 
the King’s or Great Market, on account of its close proximity 
to the monarch’s residence, is the one principally resorted to 
by the population of the surrounding country. The other, 
known as the Qua Market, from the circumstance of its being 
held on an open area on the road leading to the village of 
Gua, is one of minor note, and not so numerously attended as 
the one previously mentioned ; it is, moreover, only held twice 
a-week. The appointed hours for the assembling of the fair 
is usually from 10 to 12 in the morning, but it very rarely 
exceeds the latter period. A visit to one of these native fairs 
would furnish a curious and rather amusing spectacle to an 
European traveller who was not conversant with African cus- 
toms in the Bights. Long prior to his arrival at these scenes 
of busy traffic and noisy contention, the low murmuring hum 
of the litigating crowd of purchasers and venders is plainly 
audible for some distance, from amidst the mass of domiciles 
by which the market area is enclosed. At a stated hour the 
natives of the predial districts flock in great numbers to the 
allotted rendezvous, burdened with the produce of their farms, 
or with fabricated articles suitable for the fair, which they 
advantageously display, with all the “ savoir faire” of expert 
tacticians. The majority of the people sit on the ground in 
irregular lines or groups, encompassed by dense multitudes 
of all ages and sexes. Among the necessaries of life 
exhibited for sale may be enumerated Mallagetta pepper, 
dried and fresh capsicums, bamboo, cola, and palm nuts, yams, 
bananas, plantains, pine apples, sugar-canes, ochures, palm-oil 
in jars, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, cassada, groundnuts, limes, 
oranges, shadocks, papayas, honey, Indian corn in profusion, 
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the different culinary herbs; goats, sheep, fowls, muscovy 
ducks, fresh and smoked fish, dried eggs, wild boars’ and ante- 
lopes’ flesh, with, occasionally, that of the young elephant, 
dried shrimps, shell-fish of various kinds, palm-wine, rum, fire- 
wood, salt, intermingled with a galaxy of European articles, 
such as silks, chintzes, ramals, muskets, swords, iron and 
earthenware of various descriptions ; to which might be added 
a modest assortment of country merchandize, comprising grass 
cloths and mats, shot-pouches, wooden fans, carved and plain 

calabashes, straw-hats, war dirks and habiliments, &. No 
slave-market appears to be held in this river ; for, in fact, the 
export slave-market is wholly extinct, a more legitimate and 
just commerce having, within the last 10 years, moa 
superseded it. 

The week here is divided into eight days, each deriving its 
name from the peculiar Egbo rites performed thereon, or from 
particular markets which occur on those days. ‘They are 
termed— 


Yampé-day, . : Little Yampé-day. 
Callebar Sunday, Little Callebar Sunday. 
Egbo-day, . é Little Egbo-day. 

Qua market-day, . Little Qua market-day. 


Callebar Sunday is the principal day of the week, and cor- 
responds with our Sabbath, but with this exception, that it 
is not kept sacred; for although the nativ®s possess some 
erude ideas of Christianity, derived from Europeans who fre- 
quent the river, they are, in every other respect, thorough 
Pagans. Every chief has, in imitation of the king, his only 
particular Sunday or holiday once in the week, and as Calle- 
bar Sunday is the day devoted to the festive orgies of the 
king, they, in general, dine with him, and the white visitors 
on that day. In the celebration of these holidays, feasting 
appears to be their principal amusement. In this the chiefs 
and their retainers are by no means bad proficienis, and what 
with palm-wine and other intoxicating drinks they generally 
manage to spend the day much to their own satisfaction. If 
the chief is a person of consequence, he usuaily invites the 
masters and medical officers of the trading ships in the river, 
and they mostly spend with him an agreeable day. The 
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religion of the inhabitants resembles that of the Western 
African nations ; they recognize a Good and Evil Spirit, in- 
variably propitiating the latter by means of superstitious sa- 
crifices and oblations. As I shall, in a future series of papers, 
enter more at length upon the religion of Africa, I shall defer 
any further consideration of it till then. 


Supplement.—Upon the Philological Ethnography of the 
Countries around the Bight of Biafra. By R. G. 
LATHAM, M.D. 


The philological data for the parts about the Old Callebar 
River, that were collected by Mr Daniell during his residence 
in those quarters, were kindly communicated by him to me 
when he was in England; and I believe that I am only ful- 
filling a promise, when I draw up the present short abstract 
of my researches upon the vocabularies of the countries in 
question. The subject was briefly touched at the Cambridge 
Meeting of the British Association. In the present paper I 
allow myself to go a little beyond the geographical area to 
which [ at first restricted myself, and to deal with all the 
languages between the Lagos on the north, and the Gaboon 
on the south. 

Nearly all that is known concerning the languages of this 
tract, has become known within the last few years; a fact 
which we may verify by stating, that in the Mithridates there 
occur but three vocabularies for the whole coast between Da- 
homey and Loango. Our present data are as follows :— 


[. For the parts between Dahomey and Benin.—The most 
northern kingdom, and the one that lies on the sea-coast, is 
the kingdom of Yebu, so named by Monsieur D’Avezac, the 
writer who has given us the best information regarding it. 

1. Esquisse Grammatjcale de la Langue Yeboue—followed 
by a vocabulary—Memoires de la Société Ethnologique, vol. ii. 
—Monsieur D’Avezac’s authority was a native Yebou, of 
the name of Ochi Fékoué. M. D’Avezac obligingly commu- 
nicated this vocabulary to the editor of the Vocabulary for the 
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Niger Expedition (1841), where it occurs under the name of 
Ako, Eyo, Yabri, and Yarriba. 

2. Douville’s Nongo vocabulary. For the parts imme- 
diately above Yebu (lat. 8°), taken by Douville at Bahia, from 
a Nongo, or Nago slave, A.D. 1833. Memoires de la Soc. 
Kthn., yol. xi., p. 145. 

3. Ako vocabulary. Specimens of African Languages by 
Mrs Kilham. 

4. Raban’s Eyo vocabulary: London, 1830, 1831, 1882 ; 
collected at Sierra Leone. 

5. Clapperton’s Yarriba vocabulary. 

6. Hio numerals in Bowdich’s Ashantee. Ho is only an- 
other form of Kyo. The Hio numerals are shewn by D’Ave- 
zac to coincide with the Yarriba of Clapperton, and his own 
Yébou. 

7, 8, 9. The Yngwa, Mosee, and Kumsallahoo numerals of 
Bowdich ; closely allied to each other, and to the Hio. 

10. Vocabulary of the Yarriba language; to which are 
prefixed the grammatical elements of the Yarriba language. 
By Samuel Crowther. London: 1843. This represents the 
language of Oyoh (Hyo, or Kakanda), in lat. 9°. The Ibak- 
pah and Ibollah are dialects of this. 

The modes of speech above mentioned may all be classed 
under the generic name Varribean; and may be called dia- 
lects of the Yarribean language. In the interior, the Yarri- 
bean is conterminous with the Fellatah, Haussa, and Nufi 


tongues. 


Il. Benin.—For this kingdom our data are most scanty. 
In all probability, the Benin and Yarribean languages are 
mutually unintelligible. 

1. A few Benin words taken by D’Avezac from the mouth 
of Ochi Fékofe. Mem. Soc. Ethn., p. 48. 

2. A short Benin vocabulary in Mrs Kilham’s specimens. 

3. A few Benin words in Mr Daniell’s MS. 


Ill. The Eboe language. The Eboe Proper of the Rio 
Formoso, Warree, Rio Esclavos, Brass-Town, and the Quorra, 
seems to be conterminous with the Benin dialects. 
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1. Ibu or Eboe of the vocabulary for the Niger Expedition. 
Taken from a native when in England. 

2. Mrs Kilham’s Ibu. 

3. Laird and Oldfield’s Ibu. 

4. Davis’ Ibu. Mentioned in the Niger vocabulary. 

5. Iboe words in Daniell’s MS. 

6. A few words in Daniell’s MS. are marked Lodoe, not of 
the Quorra. Only two or three of them are common to this 
list, and to the vocabularies of the Niger Expedition. One 
of these is Yarribean, and one Ibo Proper. 

At Kakanda, in parallel 9°, the Nufi language begins. Of 
this we have 

1. The Tapua of the Niger vocabulary. 

2. The Nufi of Laird and Oldfield. 

3. The Kakandy numerals of do. 

4. Miscellaneous Nufi words in the Niger vocabulary. 


IV. The Bonny River. 
1. Bonny numerals in the Niger vocabulary. 
2. Bonny vocabulary of Daniell’s MS. 


V. The Old Callebar River. 

1. Old Callebar vocabulary of Daniell’s MS. 

2. The Kerrapay numerals of Bowdich. 

3. The Karaba of Mrs Kilham. 

I have little doubt as to these three vocabularies repre- 
senting the same language. Perhaps this is the case with 

4, (t) Oldendorp’s Carabari- Mithridates. 

5. The Calbra numerals of the Mithridates. 


VI. The Cameroons River. 

1. A MS. vocabulary in the possession of the Asiatic So- 
ciety. 

2. The Cameroon’s (?) vocabulary of the Mithridates. 

3. (?) The few Malemba words in Bowdich’s Ashantee. 


VII. Six vocabularies, allied to each other, represent a 
language belonging to these quarters, but which I have not 
at present the opportunity of placing geographically. 
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1, The Moko of Mrs Kilham. 

2. The Bongo of do. 

3. The Kaylee numerals of Bowdich. 
4, The Sheekan do. 

5. The Oongoomai do. 

6. The Oonjoobai do. 


VIII. Four vocabularies represent the language of the 
countries on the Gaboon. 

1. The Cape Gonsalvo Lopez, or words of the Mithridates, 
very short (?) 

2. Bowdich’s Empoongwai numerals. 

3. Mrs Kilham’s Rungo. 

4. Vocabularie de la Langue Ponga par M. Pacifique Henri 
Delaporte. Mem. Soc. Ethn., vol. ii. p. 197. 

For Fernando Po I only know of half-a-dozen words. 

The Mokko vocabulary of the Mithridates, the Akuonga, 
Uhobo, and Kouri vocabularies of Mrs Kilham, undoubtedly 
belong to the the tract just gone over; although their precise 
geographical position is unknown to me. The languages of 
Portugese Africa have their closest affinities with the tongues 
south of them. 

Considering that the Yarribean dialects are the only ones 
whereof our data approach a sufficiency, it is considered un- 
necessary to insist upon the provisional character of the fore- 
going classification. In respect to the ethnographical value 
of the groups enumerated, I have not a moment's hesitation 
in predicating of them a radical and fundamental unity, the 
differences lying within comparatively narrow limits. They 
all belong to that great group which may conveniently be 
called Ibo-Ashantee : of which they form only a part. 
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ON THE INDIAN TRIBES INHABITING THE NORTH-WEST 
COAST OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN SCOULER, M.D., F.L.S. 


Read before the Society, 29th April 1846. 


The ethnography of the tribes inhabiting the north-west 
coast of America, although far from being so well known as 
that of the Indian races to the east of the Rocky Mountains, 
has of late made considerable progress. In addition to the 
materials scattered through the works of the older voyagers, 
much valuable matter is to be found in Baer’s recent work 
on the Russian Settlements on the north-west coast; and, 
in the Proceedings of the Geographical Society, I have pub- 
lished a very extensive series of Vocabularies of Indian Lan- 
guages, collected by Dr Tolmie, which have been illustrated, 
and made the subject of comment by Dr Latham, in two com- 
munications, read before the Ethnological Society. In the 
following observations it is my intention to attempt a classifi- 
cation of the various tribes found between Behring’s Straits 
and the Columbia River, and included between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. As all our more authen- 
tic information respecting the more northern tribes of Esqui- 
maux and Koluschians, have been derived from Wrangel’s 
communications to Baer’s work, it will not be necessary to 
enter minutely on that part of the subject. In attempting 
this synopsis of the Indian tribes of the north-westward, we 
have to premise that it is merely an attempt, and one which 
will necessarily be subject to much correction. ‘The number 
and names of the tribes is very imperfectly known; and, in 
many cases, we have no specimens of their language to en- 
able us to fix their place, and often the indications of travel- 
lers are So vague, and even contradictory, that their state- 
ments only produce perplexity. The following is, therefore, 
to be considered rather as an exhibition of what is known on 
the subject, than as a complete monograph. The distinction, 
however, between facts and probable inferences has been 
carefully observed. 

With respect to the tribes inhabiting the Russian territory, 
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it may be remarked, that we find there three very distinct 
families of the human race brought into intimate relation- 
ship, and each retaining its own peculiarities. We find the 
Esquimaux to the north and west, the Koluschians, on the sea- 
coast, to the south, and, in the interior, the Carriers and 
other tribes of the Athabascan family, extending eastward 
toward Hudson’s Bay, and spreading southward along the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains to the head-waters of 
Frazer's River. Notwithstanding the contiguity of these 
three families or groups, and that they have interchanged se- 
veral words of their respective vocabularies, the distinction 
between them in language, manners, and modes of living, is 
very apparent, so that there is, in general, little difficulty in 
ascertaining to which of the three families a tribe belongs. 
Thus the Esquimaux of Greenland and Kodiac, although 
thousands of miles apart, have more dialectic affinities than 
the Kodiacs have with their neighbours, the Kenai or Kolus- 
chians. There is nothing more remarkable than the perti- 
nacity with which even small tribes of Indians adhere to 
their language, retaining it, as Mr Gallatin observes, to the 
last moment of their existence. The difference of customs, 
as, for example, between a fishing and a hunting tribe, also 
tends to prevent intercourse, and thus keep languages dis- 
tinct. Mr Dunn informs us, when speaking of the tribes 
situated around Puget’s Sound, that “ the coast tribes and 
those of the plains observe a marked aversion to mutual in- 
corporation, and confine themselves to distinct localities ; the 
plain tribes not approaching the Sound, and the tribes bor- 
dering on the Sound not extending their roamings into the 
plains.” In the same manner, the Athabascan and Ksquimaux 
races, in the northern regions, carry on a perpetual warfare. 
We also find, among the Indian races to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, that amalgamations of dialects rarely, if ever, 
take place; their organization into tribes, and the necessity 
of preserving the full extent of their hunting-ground causes 
repulsion, not union, and is favourable to perpetual hostilities. 
It will be seen, in the course of this paper, that a different 
social condition has tended to obscure the marks of dialectic 
distinctions in certain tribes. 
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1. Esquimauz.—The ethnography of this race is now well 
known, and requires no illustration here. Extending from 
Greenland to Aliaska, they speak everywhere the same lan- 
guage, with dialectic variations. They inhabit the most north- 
erly parts of the new world, and even part of the icy coasts 
of the old. The Esquimaux tribes, inhabiting the north-west 
angle of America, appear to have been the most numerous 
portion of the race, in proportion to the extent of country 
which they occupy, and, at the same time, the most social 
and civilized. This may be accounted for by the milder cli- 
mate of this region, by far the most temperate of any occu- 
pied by the Esquimaux, from its numerous islands, inlets, and 
peninsulas, which multiply, in a comparatively small space, 
an extensive line of sea-coast adapted to their mode of life. 
The Esquimaux of this region display much industry and in- 
genuity, and carry on an extensive intercourse among them- 
selves as well as with the Koluschians, and even with the in- 
habitants of the Asiatic coast. In this part of America the 
Esquimaux are divided into numerous small communities, 
whose names and places of residence are to be found in Baer’s 
work, where much information may be obtained respecting 
them. 

2. Athabascans.—This family of Indians is not numerous 
in proportion to the extent of country which it occupies, but 
is interesting from its positions amidst so many distinct fami- 
lies, and occupying very nearly the whole breadth of the 
American continent. The Athabascans are everywhere se- 
parated from the sea-coast by the Esquimaux ; and towards 
the Mississippi River they become conterminous with the 
Algonquin race. ‘To the west of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Athabascans, under the names of Tacullies or Carriers, oc- 
cupy the country called New Caledonia; but have nowhere 
reached the sea-coast, from which they are cut off by the Es- 
quimaux, Koluschians, and other tribes. The Athabascan 
tribes are separated from the Ichthyophagous tribes of the 
coast by repugnance arising from difference of mode of life, 
or by natural barriers. To the north, the Athabascans inha- 
bit the head waters of the streams which flow into the Paci- 
fic, and thus come into hostile contact with the Esquimaux. 
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Further south, they are cut off from the Koluschian and other 
sea tribes by the range of mountains which runs parallel to 
the coast, and from which they extend eastward to the Rocky 
Mountains. It would appear, that, to the north and west, 
the Tacullics or Athabascans rarely approach within 100 
miles of the coast. Tribes of the Athabascan family occupy 
the country about the sources of the Salmon River, Frazer’s 
River, and the northern tributaries of the Columbia. The 
Nagailers or Chin Indians, who speak the same language as 
the Tacullies, and are consequently Athabascan, come in 
contact with the Bellichoola on Salmon River, and with the 
Atnas or Noosdalums on Frazer’s River. In the interior, 
they descend as far as Flat Bow Lake, where their neigh- 
bours are the Kooéanie and Flatheads. 

An inspection of the vocabularies of the languages spoken 
on the north-west coast, will aid us in defining the limits of 
the Athabascan family. If we examine the languages spoken 
from Observatory Inlet to the Columbia, we find they possess 
very few Athabascan words, the mountain barrier having ob- 
structed the intercourse between the fish-eaters of the coast 
and the Athabascans of the interior. On the other hand, on 
the north and south, where no such defined barrier separates 
the different races, we find in the vocabularies evidence of a 
more frequent intercourse. In the dialects of the northern 
and continental Koluschians, we find a good number of 
Athabascan words; and the Kenai may probably be consi- 
dered as rather Athabascan than Koluschian. In like man- 
ner, we find Athabascan words in the Kleketat and Shahap- 
tan, as tribes speaking these languages form the southern 
frontier of the Athabascan race. 

3. The Koluschians.—The narrow portion of sea coast ex- 
tending from Mount St Elias to the Columbia River is re- 
markable from being inhabited by Indians whose manners, 
physical features, and even intellectual and moral characters, 
differ considerably from those of the other Indians, whether 
of North or South America. The northernmost of these fami- 
lies may be called the Koluschian, and consist of many small 
tribes, of which we have attempted to give a tolerably com- 
plete enumeration. 
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1. Ugalenzi. A small tribe, dwelling in winter to the east 
of the Island of Kodiac, and during summer at the 
mouth of the Copper River. 

2. Aina. Living on the River Atna; distinct from the 
Atna of M‘Kenzie. 

3. Galzani, or Koltschani. Living to the north and east 
of the Atna River. 

4. Kinai. Inhabiting the vicinity of Cook’s Inlet. 

5. Inchulukhlaites. Inhabiting the vicinity of the River 
Chulitna. 

6. Inkalites. Inhabiting the vicinity of the Rivers Kwich- 
pack and Kuskowim. 

7, Sitkans. Inhabiting King George the Third’s Archi- 
pelago. 

8. Cheelkaats. Inhabiting Lynn’s Canal, and neighbour- 
hood. 

9. Tako. Inhabiting Point Salisbury and Snettisham. 

10. Stékine. Inhabiting Prince Frederick’s Sound and Sti- 
kine River. 
11. Tunghaase. Inhabiting the island of Revilla Gigedo. 


The territory occupied by the Koluschian family may be 
defined as including the islands and the shores of the main- 
land, from Cook’s Inlet to the Stikine River. In the north- 
ern part of the Koluschian territory, the limits become unde- 
fined, from the intermixture of tribes of different languages 
in the same country. Thus we find an Esquimaux tribe, the 
Tschugassi, inhabiting the peninsula between Cook’s Inlet 
and Prince William’s Sound. The Inchulukhlaites and Inka- 
lites, although Koluschians, live still farther north, amidst 
tribes of Esquimaux. Another cause of perplexity is, that 
in the six tribes first named in the table, we find in their vo- 
cabularies so many Athabascan words as to indicate an inti- 
mate intercourse with the Carriers. In the Kinai vocabu- 
lary, for example, the number of Athabascan words is so 
great, as to render it probable that they belong rather to that 
family of Indians than to the Koluschians, and that, to use 
a geological expression, they form an outlying portion of 
the Carriers. The more southern tribes, Nos. 7, 11, are un- 
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questionably Koluschian, speaking dialects of the same lan- 
guage, which is much freer from all Athabascan or Esqui- 
maux intermixture. The Koluschian family, as we have de- 
fined it, includes the Tunghaase of Dr Tolmie, the Sitkans 
of the Russians, and Tchinkitane of Marchant. 

4. Chimmesyan.—In the present state of our knowledge, 
the Chemmesyans must be classed by themselves, as speak- 
ing a distinct language as peculiar as that of the Koluschians, 
with which it has had remote affinities. 

The following table will exhibit the limits of this family and 
the principal tribes which speak the Chimmesyan language :— 


1. The Naaskaak. Inhabiting Observatory Inlet. 
2. The Chemmesyan. Inhabiting Dundas’s Island and 
Stephen’s Island. 


3. Kitchatlah. vi } 
wget Oe A } Inhabiting Princess Royal Islands. 


5. Haidah.—This well defined family comprehends the 
various tribes inhabiting Queen Charlotte’s Island, including 
the Skittegats, Maasets, Cumshewes, §c. Besides the inha- 
bitants of Queen Charlotte’s Island, the Kyganie tribe, inha- 
biting Kyganie Bay, and the southern extremity of Prince of 
Wales’ Archipelago, belong to the Haidah family. 

6. Haeeltsuk.—The Haeeltsuk tribes occupy the mainland 
and islands from Hawkesbury Island, and Millbank Sound to 
Broughton’s Archipelago, inclusive, with the opposite coast of 
the Continent, and also the northern parts of Quadra and 
Vancouver's Island. The geographical position of the Haeel- 
tsuk, will be best exhibited by the following table of tribes, 
and their places of residence. 


. Hyshalla. nhabiting Hawksburg Island. 

. Hyhysh. Inhabiting Cascade Canal. 

. Haeelisuk; 4. Esleytuk. Inhabiting Millbank Sound. 

. Weekenoch. Inhabiting Fitzhugh’s Sound. 

. Nalatsenoch. Inhabiting Smith’s Inlet. 

. Quagheuil. Inhabiting Broughton’s Archipelago. 

. Tlatla-Shequilia. Including Northern extremity of 
Vancouver’s Island. 

9. Leequeelioch. Inhabiting Johnston’s Strait. 


Ono w do 
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7. Bellichoola—This family comprehends but a small 
number of tribes, speaking, however, a peculiar language. 
They live on the Salmon River and Dean’s Canal, where 
they were visited by M‘Kenzie on his journey to the Pacific 
Ocean. The small vocabulary collected by M‘Kenzie, leaves 
no doubt, as Dr Tolmie and Dr Latham observes, that the 
Indians found by M‘Kenzie at Friendly Village, belongs to 
the Bellichoola tribe. 

We have classified the Koluschians, Haidah, Chimmesyans, 
Bellichoola, and Haeeltruk, as distinct families of Indians, 
and the distinction will hold good even if their languages 
should be proved to belong to one general tongue, of which 
they are respectively modifications. The languages of any 
of these tribes is unintelligible to the others; but, at the 
Same time, the number of words common to them all induce 
us to suppose, that, with more copious vocabularies, many 
affinities might be detected and discrepancies removed. 

8. Kawichen.—The following tribes belong to this family :— 


Commagsheak. Gulf of Georgia, Northern Part. 
. Kawichen. Gulph of Georgia, Southern Part. 

. Quaitlin. Frazer’s River. 

. Noosdalum. THood’s Canal. 

. Squallyamish. Puget’s Sound. 

. Atnas. 


The table of tribes speaking the Kawitchen, and of their 
habitations, indicates the extent of country over which the 
language prevails. It extends along the shores of the Gulf 
of Georgia on the mainland, opposite Vancouver’s Island, and 
south to Puget’s Sound, where it approaches the Cowlitch 
River. Dr Tolmie has supplied three vocabularies, those of 
the Kawitchen, Noosdalum, and Squallyamish, which appear 
to be so many dialects of the same original language; the 
Squallyamish, however, exhibiting the greatest amount of — 
variation. The Atna Indians of M‘Kenzie are, as Dr Latham 
suggests, a branch of the Kawitchen family, and have for 
neighbours the Athabascans. 

9. Nootkans. 


Oapwnye 


1. Naspatle; 2. Nootkans; 3. Tlaoquatch; 4. Nit- 
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tenat. All inhabit the western shores of Van- 
couver’s Island. 

5. Classet. Inhabit Cape Flattery. 

6. Queenioolt. Inhabit Queenhithe South of Cape Flat- 
tery. 

7. Chikeelis. Inhabit Chikeeli Bay and River. 

8. Cowlitch. Inhabit Cowlitch River. 

9. Tilhalumma. Inhabit sources of Chikeeli River. 

The relations of this important family, as well as its geo- 
graphical limits, are very difficult to ascertain, especially as 
there is much confusion in the vocabularies and relations of 
the tribes inhabiting the Lower Columbia. If all the above 
mentioned tribes belong to the Nootkan family, it occupies a 
very extensive region, including the greater part of the west- 
ern and southern shores of Vancouver’s Island. On the 
mainland it extends south to the Columbia River, and occu- 
pies the greater part of the region between Puget’s Sound, 
the Cowlitch River, and the Pacific. As this extensive range 
is given to the Nootkan family for the first time, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish what is ascertained from what amounts 
only to a considerable degree of probability. We have many 
vocabularies of the Nootkan language by Cook, Mozino, Dr 
Tolmie, and Jewitt, who remained a captive at Nootka for 
several years. A comparison of these vocabularies leaves 
no doubt that the first four tribes in the prefixed table belong 
to the Nootkan family. We have, unfortunately, no vocabu- 
lary of the Classet language; but I have reason to believe 
that the Classets and Tlaoquatch can understand each other, 
and if so, the former belongs to the Nootkan family. The 
chief difficulty is with the last four tribes mentioned in the 
list. Dr Tolmie merely says, that they speak the Chikeeli, 
but gives no further information respecting them. The rea- 
sons for supposing that the Chikeeli tribes are allied to the 
Nootkan family are as follows :—At the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, especially on the south side, we find several tribes, 
hereafter to be mentioned, who use the Cheenook language. 
_ Above these tribes, and ascending to the falls of the Colum- 
bia, we find the Cathlascans also speaking a peculiar language. 
Of the tribes on the north side of the river, between the Cow- 
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litch, Puget’s Sound, and the sea, we have apparently no 
vocabularies, although the country is occupied by well-known 
tribes of Indians. It is not, however, upon this negative 
argument that we place the Chikeeli tribes in the Nootkan 
family. While residing for several weeks among the Indians 
of the Lower Columbia, I collected a small vocabulary of the 
language, and of the phrases essential for carrying on some 
conversation with the natives. A comparison of this lan- 
guage, spoken by the Chikeelis, with the Tlaoquatch vocabu- 
lary of Dr Tolmie and the Nootkan ones of Mozino and 
Jewitt, prove that it has very great affinities with the Nootkan. 


COLUMBIA. 
Plenty ae Aya, Tlaoquatch .. Haya 
No ; : ‘ Wik, Nootkan . : : Wake 
Wabartiiand tit als Tchaak, Tlaoquatch - Chuck 
Cho sock ols ian Hooleish, do. ; Closh 
Bad Li ED Peishakeis, do. 4 Peshak 
MMH Tree). Tchuckoop, do. : Tillicham 
Woman. . . Tlootsemin, do. ‘ Clootchamen 
Childe suckines wie Tanassis, do. ‘ Tanass 
Nowe pees Tlahowieh, do. J Clahowiah 
Come) seamen Tchooqua, do. : Sacko 
Slave . Mischemas, Nootka ; Mischemas 


What are you doing ? ? Akoots-ka- mamok , Tlaoquatch Ekta mammok 
What are you apie ? Au-kaak-wawa, Tlaoquatch - Ekta-wawa ? 


Let me see . Nannanitch : : Nannanitch 
Sun Sey ape Opeth, Nootka . : Ootlach 
Sky bhi 9 hy Sieya, do. : . Saya 

B's Th Weg, para Chamas, do. : , Camas 
ATRL) Mech He tae Makok, do. : : Makok 
Understand .. Commatax, do. . ; Commatax 


The vocabulary here given proves that there is a very con- 
siderable affinity between the tribes of the north part of the 
Lower Columbia and the Nootkans of Vancouver’s Island, 
and is the evidence on which we have ventured to place the 
Chikeelis in the same group as the Nootkans. 

10. Cheenooks.—The Cheenooks inhabit the lower part of 
the Columbia, near the sea, and from thence extend along the 
coast, probably until they reach the Umpqua tribes on the 
river of the same name. The chief tribes are 

1. Cheenooks. Inhabiting the south bank of the Columbia. 

2. Cladsaps. Inhabiting the sea-coast near Point Adams. 
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3. Kellamucks. Inhabiting the Kellamuck River, and 
south of the Cladsaps. 

4. Cathlamuts. Inhabiting the south bank of the Columbia 
above the Cheenooks. 


11. Umpquas.—Lewis and Clark have given the names of 
many Cheenook tribes which live on the bays and streams 
entering the Pacific, and extending towards the Umpqua river. 
Their names it is unnecessary to repeat. We will merely 
state, that beyond them, and on the Umpqua and Clamet 
rivers, we find the Umpqua Indians, of whom we know very 
little, except that they speak a very distinct language, and 
are therefore entitled to form a separate family. 

12. Cathlascans——The Cathlascans inhabit the banks of 
the Columbia, from the Falls down to Wappatoo Island, and 
also the lower part of the Multrumah or Willamud river. 
The Cathlascans are divided into many little tribes. Their 
chief place of resort is Wappatoo Island, a low but fertile 
tract, which resembles the Lizerias of the Tagus. The alluvial 
and overflown parts of the island abound in a species of Sa- 
gittaria, resembling the S. sagittifolia, but remarkable for 
producing at the root a tuber of the size of that of the arti- 
choke, which it very much resembles in flavour, and forms an 
important article of food to the natives of the Lower Columbia. 

As in the case of the northern tribes, the families which 
we have called Kawitchen, Nootkan, Cheenook, and Cath- 
lascan, may form a group by themselves, and the recurrence 
of the same words in several of the vocabularies, induces us 
to suppose that the differences will be reduced as our know- 
ledge of the ethnography of the Oregon improves. 


13. Shahaptan. 

1. Kliketan. Inhabit the tract between Fond Ner Per- 
cees, Mount Rainier, and the Falls of the Columbia. 

2. Shahaptans or Ner Percees. Inhabit the southern 
branch of the Columbia, and spread over a great 
extent of country. 3 

3. Wallawalla. 

4. Cayoose. Inhabit the Snake River from its mouth to 
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its junction with the Salmon River, and the inter- 
mediate country. 
5. Peloose. Inhabit sources of the Spokan River. 


Of the numerous tribes inhabiting the upper tributaries of 
the Columbia, there are probably many who: should be in- 
cluded in the Shahaptan family, but who, in the absence of 
vocabularies, cannot be placed in the table with any degree 
of certainty. That the Kliketat, Wallawalla, and Shahap- 
tans, speak the same language, although with dialectic varia- 
tions, is undoubted; and the vocabularies in the appendix, 
perhaps the most accurate we possess of any Oregon lan- 
guages, exhibits both the affinities and divergences. It was 
drawn up by the Rev. Cornelius Rogers, who has resided as 
@ missionary among the Nez Percees, and is thoroughly ver- 
sant in their language. The Peloose and Cayoose Indians 
may also be referred to this family without much risk of error. 
The first live on the Wallawalla and Columbia at their june- 
tion, the second to the west of the Ner Percees. ‘The Sha- 
haptan tribes occupy a very extensive territory, extending 
from Mount Rainier south to Ford Ner Percees, at the junc- 
tion of the great northern and southern tributaries of the 
Columbia, and including the extensive country included be- 
tween them. 

14. Okanagan.—This family is placed to the north and 
east of the Shahaptans. The language is spoken at Fort- 
Okanagan and in the upper part of Frazer’s River. As Dr 
Latham conjectures, it is probable that the Salish or Flat- 
heads belong to the Okanagans. The Rev. Mr Parker says, 
they are a branch of the Shahaptans, and speak the same 
language, but the scanty vocabulary we possess is in favour 
of Dr Latham’s opinion. The affinities of the following tribes 
are uncertain, although they must be referred either to the 
Shahaptans or Okanagans :—the Spokans, who live on the 
Spokan river, the Coeur, and Alenes, and Ponderas, who are 
a numerous tribe living to the north of Clarke’s River. The 
Cootanies on the M‘Gillivray River, according to Mr Parker, 
speak a peculiar language, and beyond them we have the 
Athabascan Carriers. 
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15. Kalapooitah— We possess vocabularies of two dialects, 
of this family, the Kalapooiah and Yamkallie. The language 
is spoken beyond the sources of the Willamut River, in the 
extensive plains in that quarter, and separated by the range 
from the Cheenook and Umpquas. 

16. Shossoontes—The Shossoonies, Snakes, or Diggers, who 
reside in the mountains and deserts to the south of the sources 
of the Columbia, are the only remaining family to be noticed, 
as the tribes inhabiting California, from the sources of the 
Rio Colorado southward, are too little known to afford mate- 
rials for description. In the absence of complete vocabu- 
laries, we only know that they form a family apart, having 
no affinity with the Shahaptans or Kalapooiah. The Shos- 
goonies are, perhaps, the most miserable Indians on the whole 
continent, except the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego ; and in 
their arid deserts their condition, as described by Captain 
Fremont, is more like that of the Hottentots, or the natives 
of New Holland, than of American Indians. Their chief. 
subsistence, when fish is not to be found, consists in a scanty. 
supply of game, lizards, and small mammifers, and such 
roots as the country affords. 

Their chief vegetable food consists, according to Captain 
Fremont, of the roots of a thistle, the Circium turgenianum 
of the Anethum graveolens. The Camas camassia esculenia, 
and a species of Valerian, V. eduJi. It is on such scanty fare 
that the Shossoonies subsist amidst their rocks and deserts. 

In the preceding synopsis, it has been attempted to exhi- 
bit as complete a view as possible of the various tribes in- 
habiting the northern coast of America, from the Polar Seas 
to the Columbia. The extreme difficulty of the task, and the 
toil of collecting information scattered in minute portions 
through a great variety of works, will, it is trusted, be taken 
as an apology for any errors which may have been fallen into. 
Were we to construct an ethnographical chart of the north- 
west part of America, and compare it with the excellent one 
which Mr Gallatin has given, illustrating the distribution of 
the Indian tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, nothing would 
appear more striking than the great variety of languages 
spoken in the narrow district included between the Rocky 
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Mountains and the Pacific, contrasted with the few but wide 
spread dialects, spoken between Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Unwilling to introduce premature generaliza- 
tions, we have estimated the number of distinct languages at 
sixteen. Although the number will probably be considerably 
reduced by subsequent investigations ; the Okanagan may be 
perhaps united to the Shahaptan and the Haidah, with the 
Koluschian ; but after all such reductions, the number of dis- 
tinct languages spoken to the west of the Rocky Mountains, 
will be far greater, in proportion to the surface of country and 
population, than it is to the east, between the mountains and 
the Atlantic. The territory occupied by the Algonquin race 
alone exceeds the whole extent of the Oregon territory. In 
the south of the United States, however, we have something 
analogous to the population of the west coast, for there a 
great number of small tribes are found speaking distinct lan- 
guages, and having little affinity with each other. The creeks 
and the jungles of that part of country appear to have afforded 
an asylum to tribes expelled from their ancient abodes. On 
the east of the Rocky Mountains the wide diffusion of parti- 
cular languages depends in part on the nature of the country. 
Subsisting almost exclusively by the chase, each tribe re- 
quired a great extent of country ; few natural barriers existed 
to prevent dispersion, and the sanguinary nature of Indian 
warfare left no resource to the vanquished but the alterna- 
tive of flight or extermination. In the history of the Irri- 
quois confederacy, we have a picture of this desolating war- 
fare in which even the harsh mercy of slavery was refused to 
the vanquished. 

Among the natives of the north-west coast, the features of 
the country, intersected by mountain ranges, or broken up 
into islands, rendered the tribes more sedentary ; while, at 
the same time, it permitted, and even from the diversity of 
its products required, some degree of commercial intercourse. 
Under such physical conditions, and where the modes of ob- 
taining food varied with the character of the country, exten- 
sive conquests were impossible; the energetic Haidah of 
Queen Charlotte’s island could not, even if conquerors, abandon 
at once their mode of life as fishers, and change themselves 
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into hunters if they penetrated across the mountains, and 
occupied the country of the Athabascans. This circumstance 
is unquestionably favourable to the production and preserva- 
tion of a variety of dialects, although it is by no means a 
proof that they were not originally derived from a common 
source. When, to ascertain this, we compare the different 
vocabularies, we find a source of perplexity which does not 
occur to any thing like the same extent among the languages 
spoken to the east of the mountains. In the Irriquois, Che- 
rokee, Sioux, and Algonquin, we find very few words com- 
mon to all or to any two of them ; the term expressing num- 
bers, the common objects of nature, articles of indispensable 
necessity, or of family relationship, are perfectly distinct. In 
the languages of the north-west coast, on the contrary, there 
seem to be an equal balance of divergences and resem- 
blances; the same words reappear in the most remote lan- 
guages, and these frequently numerals or other terms of the 
first necessity. The similarity with respect to numerals, 
may be at once seen on inspecting the vocabularies published 
in the Proceedings of the Geographical Society. 
The following instances will explain the same fact :— 


Man, Tillicham, Columbia River ; Boy, Tchileque, Carrier. 
Woman, Shewat, Koluschian ; Aiat, Shahaptan. 

Water, Tchuk, Nootkan ; Tshush, Wallawalla. 

Child, Munna, Bellichoola ; Mumunna, Kawitchen. 

Child, Tilleoole, Chimmesyan ; Tool, Cheenook. 


The source of strange confusion, so to speak, appears to 
depend on the following circumstances. The Indians of the 
northward possess a very different natural character from 
that of the eastern tribes ; they are more sedentary, of a mild- 
er nature, their wars are far less cruel, the prisoners are 
usually detained in a state of mild slavery, and ultimately 
incorporated into the conquering tribe ; and this circumstance 
alone will tend to produce an intermixture of dialects. An- 
other modifying cause results from the extensive commercial 
intercourse carried on between even very remote tribes. 
Baron Wrangell has given an interesting account of the ac- 
tive trade carried on, from time immemorial, among the tribes 
from Behring’s Straits to Queen Charlotte’s Island, and even 
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to Nootka; Dr Tolmie has given valuable information respec- 
ting the fairs held at Naas, where the Koluschians, Haidah, 
Chimmesyans, and Haeeltzuk, interchange commodities. 

Previous to the arrival of Europeans, when the use of iron 
was unknown, copper was an article of great value, and the 
traditions concerning it prove its former importance; and al- 
So a commerce in articles constructed from this metal. 
Wrangell informs us that the Northern Atnas of the Copper 
River were famous for the fabrication and commerce in knives 
and daggers of copper. The tradition of the Chippewyans, 
recorded by M‘Kenzie, that their ancestors came from the 
west, from a country abounding in copper, may probably re- 
fer to their intercourse, by means of the Carriers with the 
Atnas of the Copper River. According to Mr Dunn, the 
Cheelhaats of Lynn’s Canal were, like the Atnas, famed for 
their copper, which they wrought with great dexterity. In 
this country, he says, great quantities of virgin copper are 
found, some of it is worked into a kind of shield, two feet and 
a-half long and one broad, with figures of men and animals 
expressed on it. The labour and ingenuity expended in work- 
ing these shields gives them a great value. One of them is 
estimated as worth nine slaves, and is transmitted as a pre- 
cious heirloom from father to son. The tradition of the Noot- 
kans, as related by Meares, bears upon the same point. An 
old man entered the bay in a copper canoe with paddles of 
copper ; and thus the Nootkans acquired a knowledge of the 
value of that metal. 

Another article of commerce, or rather the circulating 
medium of the country, was the hyaqua shell, which was a 
still better substitute for money than the courie of the east. 
These hyaquas were sorted according to their sizes, and after- 
wards strung together always to the number of forty. The 
mode of estimating their relative values was very ingenious 
and simple. Ifthe string of forty hyaquas made only a fa- 
thom they were of small value ; if thirty-five made a fathom, 
the shells were of greater size and worth, and, of course, five 
remained over, and when ten remained in excess, such a string 
of hyaquas was worth many beaver skins. These hyaquas are 
obtained at Nootka and De Fucas Straits, but so much value 
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was attached to them that they found their way to Oonalaska 
and the Columbia River. This shell money, both from its 
limited supply, its durability, and facility with which its value 
could be expressed in numbers, and its portability, was far 
Superior to the coccoa money of the Mexicans. This com- 
mercial intercourse must have have tended to produce some 
assimilation among the idioms; and, accordingly, we find 
that most exchangeable articles have the same name in Ko- 
luschian and Haidah, although the languages are, in other re- 
spects, very different. The practice of kidnapping and sel- 
ling slaves must have had a similar tendency. 

Another cause of variation is the dialectic differences which 
grow up in distant tribes speaking the same language, lead- 
ing to differences of pronunciation which the stranger can- 
not detect. 

In the Wallawalla and Shahaptan vocabularies, appended 
to this paper, we see that, even in Indian languages, such 
variations follow certain rules. According to the excellent re- 
marks of Mr Rogers, one form of the subjunctive ends in ¢ah 
and nah, in Wallawalla it is always tahna; the Wallawalla 
substitute sh for the Shahaptan &, as in tshusk for scush ; the 
Wallawalla substitutes n for Shahaptan /, as wanaka for wa- 
lasa. Mr Rogers also adds, that the same word often varies 
considerably in signification; and hence another cause of 
difficulty in judging of affinities from imperfect vocabularies. 
Another observation by Mr Rogers, points out another cause 
of variation, of which I know of no other instance among In- 
dian tribes. He informs us that the Cayoose Indians have an 
entirely distinct language of their own; but they have long 
since adopted the Nez Percee as their national tongue, and 
only afew of the old people retain a knowledge of their original 
language. If this circumstance be fully established, it throws 
much light on the causes of variation in the Oregon languages, 
and indicates a much more flexible disposition than 1s usually 
found among Indians. The smallest tribe, in the south of the 
United States, retained its language with the most obstinate 
tenacity ; and the barbarous Otomis retained their uncouth 
language for centuries amidst the more polished languages 
of Mexico. With our present imperfect knowledge of the 
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languages spoken in the north-west coast, all attempts at 
ethnological classifications will remain imperfect, more voca- 
bularies must be constructed, and the old corrected, before 
we can trace the affinities and migrations of tribes, the study 
of whose dialects constitutes all their history. 

The researches of American philologists, especially Du 
Ponceau and Gallatin, have shewn, that, however different 
the words may be in Indian languages, the same grammati- 
cal structure pervades them all. From Canada to Chili, we 
find similar forms under a great diversity of words. The 
principles of M. Du Ponceau have been found applicable, 
with one exception, to all the hitherto examined languages 
of America, and it is an interesting inquiry to ascertain whe- 
ther the languages of the north-west coast afford confirma- 
tion, or exceptions, to so extensive a generalisation ; unfor- 
tunately the materials are not abundant, as it is far more dif- 
ficult to obtain a grammar than a vocabulary. The only 
grammar of an Oregon language, which we are acquainted 
with, is a manuscript one of the Shahaptan or Nez Percee, 
drawn up by the Rev. C. Rogers, and which affords a short 
but perspicuous view of the peculiarities of that wide-spread 
tongue. 

The only consonants used in Shahaptan arehklmnps 
tw. The letters bdfgrvz, so often absent in Indian 
languages, are only used in Shahaptan, when pronouncing 
foreign words. ‘They have, however, several sounds unknown 
to English as ph aspirated /k, tkt, shk. 

Like the other American, or in short, all barbarous lan- 
guages, the Shahaptan is rich in words indicating every varie- 
ty of object, but poor in general terms, like the Malayan dia- 
lects, where there may be twenty names for gold, but none 
for metal. It is apparently to the same poverty of general 
ideas, that the pronouns and verbs, with their definite and ge- 
neral plurals, and vast variety of inflexions, indicating every 
minute particular of time, place, or motion, are very unfit for 
the discussion of moral topics. They resemble the technical 
language of botanists, expressing with rigorous precision, 
the form and properties of bodies, but unfit for any kind of 
speculative discussion. The distinction of bodies into animate 
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and inanimate, which pervades the Algonquin, and exists, 
although in a minor degree, in many American languages, 
has not been hitherto detected in dialects of the Oregon. 
Although not immediately connected with the subject, it may 
be mentioned that this distinction of bodies into animate and 
inanimate is not peculiar to some tribes in North America. 
It appears to exist in the Peruvian, where also animate ob- 
jects are divided into rational and irrational. In the rational 
and irrational divisions, the sex is expressed by words equi- 
valent to male and female, but these words are different in 
the two classes of nouns. 

We have now to offer a few remarks on the physical ap- 
pearance, intellectual character, and social institutions of 
the Indians of the north-west coast of America. Even if we 
exclude the Esquimaux, we find there is a considerable variety 
inthe physical features of the north-west Indians. The Haidah 
and Koluschians differ greatly from the Chenooks and Cath- 
lascans of the Columbia; and the Shahaptans and Kleketat 
differ from both. The northern tribes are of a pale com- 
plexion, and are not darker than the Portuguese or Italians, 
while the complexion of the Columbian Indian is deeper, al- 
though not so much as the Irriquois of Canada. The fea- 
tures also of the northern tribes are more prominent, they 
have broader cheek-bones. ‘The Koluschians are of middle 
stature, but strong made, with broad nose and great cheek- 
bones, and in all respects strongly marked features. The 
Cheenooks are of small stature, with crooked legs, from 
sitting so long in their canoes, with flat nose and large nos- 
trils, but their features are less prominent than in the Haidah 
and Koluschians. The Kleketat and Flatheads are of a fair 
complexion, tall stature, well made, and active. The pecu- 
liarities in the form of the cranium have been mentioned in 
a paper on the Oregon Indians, published in the Transac- 
tions of the Geographical Society. 

The intellectual and moral characters of the Indians on 
the west coast are very different from those of the Indians 
east of the Mountains. From the nature of their pursuits 
the Oregon Indians have a more extensive range of ideas, 
and are less inflexible in character than the other American 
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tribes. The western Indians are imitative and docile; and 
instead of the hard-heartedness of the Irriquois, the ferocity 
of the Carib, or the implacable cruelty of the Brazilian, the 
Oregon Indians are comparatively humane, the custom of 
scalping is unknown, prisoners taken in war are rarely put 
to death after the excitement of the contest has subsided, 
and they are never exposed to lingering tortures. Those 
probationary tortures by which the young men were initiated 
into the rank of warriors, and of which, as practised by the 
Mandians, Mr Catlin has given so entertaining an account, 
are unknown to the west of the Rocky Mountains. 

There is, however, a very considerable variety of psycho- 
logical character among the tribes of the north-west coast. 
The northern tribes of Koluschians, Haidah, and Bellichoolas 
are, in point of skill and ingenuity, far superior to the Chee- 
nooks and Cathlascans. The mechanical skill and imitative 
ingenuity of the northern Indians as displayed in the con- 
struction of their canoes, houses, fishing implements, as well 
as in their ornamented daggers, pipes, and masks, has at- 
tracted the notice ofall civilised visitors. The elaborate 
carvings of the Haidahs is equal in skill to any thing we 
find displayed by the Mexicans, and shews how small an 
amount of civilisation might suffice for the construction of 
the monuments of Chiapa or Yucatan. A very curious in- 
stance of the imitative powers of the northern Indians is 
related by Mr Dunn. The Bellichoolas of Millbank Sound 
were struck with admiration on the first sight of a steam- 
boat, and undertook to construct a vessel on the same model. 
In a short time they had felled a large tree, and were con- 
structing the hull out of its scooped trunk. Some time after 
the rude steamer appeared. She was from twenty to thirty 
feet long, she was black with painted ports, was decked 
over, and the paddles painted red, and Indians under cover 
to turn them round. She was floated triumphantly, and 
went at the rate of three miles an hour. The introduction 
and general cultivation of the potato without the aid of 
European lessons or example, is a remarkable instance of 
the docility and industry of the Haidah, and they not un- 
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frequently sell from five to eight hundred bushels of them at 
the annual fair at Naas. 

The Indians of Nootka are not equal to the northern 
tribes, but are superior to the Cheenooks and Cathlascans of 
the Columbia, who are the least energetic, and at the same 
time the most cowardly and licentious of all the inhabitants 
of the north-west coast. If inferior in some degree to the 
northern tribes, in as far as regards dexterity and mechanical 
skill,.the tribes of the interior, such as the Flat-Heads, Cayuse, 
and Shahaptans, are by far the first in moral character. The 
desire for religious even more than for intellectual culture, 
and the strong, although untutored, devotional feelings, 
are pleasing phenomena in the Indian race, in general so 
untractable. This favourable account of the Flatheads 
and allied tribes, does not rest on the evidence of the mis- 
sionaries alone, but is the opinion of all who have travelled 
among them. ‘They are described as polite and unobtru- | 
sive. Even the children are more peaceable than other chil- 
dren, and although hundreds may be seen together at play, 
there is no quarrelling among them. They have learned to 
observe Sunday, and will not raise their camp on that day ; 
they also spend a part of it in prayer and religious cere- 
monies. The chief assembles them to prayer in which they 
all join in an occasional chorus. He then exhorts them to 
good conduct. These customs were adopted before the ar- 
rival of Christian teachers among them. , 

The religion, or rather superstitions, of the Indians of the . 
north-west coast, do not appear to differ greatly from those 
of the tribes to the east of the Mountains. The supposed 
Simplicity of the Indian creed, as well as their equally ima- 
ginary eloquence, have been the subject of much vague spe- 
culation, founded on inaccurate observations. Asan instance 
of the vagueness with which the customs of the Indians are 
sometimes described, it may be mentioned, that a very re- 
spectable writer, in speaking of the Cheenooks, alludes to 
assemblies around the council fire, taking up'the tomihawk, 
and displaying the scalps of their enemies, although such 
customs were unknown in the Oregon territory. 
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In like manner, when we hear the term Great Spirit so often 
used in speaking of Indian superstitions, we are ready to sup- 
pose that such an expression conveys the equivalent idea to 
the Indian which it does to ourselves, and that their faith 
was a simple natural theism. This, however, is very far 
from being the case. The religion of the Indian is merely a 
kind of fetichism, consisting in charms and incantations. In 
the narrative of Tanner, who lived from his childhood among 
the Indians, and whose faithful and detailed narrative 1s so 
different from the speculations of certain writers, we find 
that the religion of the Indian is merely a system of fetichism 
similar to that which once prevailed among the Finns, and 
is found at the present day among the people of Siberia. 
Among the Indians east of the Mountains, the fetiche, under 
the name of medicine bag, is well known, and consists merely 
of some object supposed to be possessed of mysterious powers. 
Along with this, there is excitement produced by fastings, 
incantations,and dreams. On the north-west coast the system 
is similar ; and in a former paper, to which allusion has been 
already made, there is an interesting account by Dr Tolmie 
of the superstitions of the Haeeltruk. In the Oregon terri- 
tory, the term medicine-man is more appropriate than it is 
to the east of the Mountains; for, on the Columbia, the chief 
influence is derived from expelling diseases by means of 
charms and mystic ceremonies. 

Connected with the religion of these Indians, their mode 
of interment deserves notice. It is remarkable, that the 
simple and natural process of committing the body to the 
earth, is rarely practised by the American Indians. Among 
the ancient Peruvians, the body was wrapped up in mats, and 
interred in a sitting posture, the same posture in which the 
dead are represented in the picture writings of the Mexi- 
cans. On the north-west coast, the body is sometimes placed — 
in a box, and deposited in the crevices of the rocks, or put 
into a canoe, and raised upon props, where it dries, and be- 
comes a mummy, and so remains until the body and the 
canoe fall into decay. The custom of burning the body, al- 
though uncommon, was practised among the Carriers of New 
Caledonia. Mr Dunn informs us, that, like the people of 
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Hindostan, they used, until lately, to burn their dead, a cere- 
mony in which the widow of the deceased, although not sa- 
crificed, was obliged to continue beating the breast of the 
corpse until it was consumed on the funereal pile. Instead 
of being burned, she was obliged to serve as a slave the re- 
lations of her deceased husband for a series of years, during 
which she wore around her neck a small bag containing a 
portion of the ashes of her husband. At the end of the al- 
lotted time a feast was held, and she was declared at liberty 
to cast off the symbols of her widowhood. 

Another curious custom, of which, however, we have found 
as yet only obscure notices of its existence on the north-west 
coast,is what has been called the éotem, among the Algonquins, 
among whom the institution exists in perfection. According 
to this institution, an Indian tribe or nation is divided into va- 
rious clans or families, each supposed to have a common de- 
scent, bearing, as an emblem or surname, the appellation of 
some animal or other object, which, among the Algonquins, is 
called the totem of the clan. Individuals among the Indians 
cannot marry within their own clan, but must seek a wife in a 
clan bearing another totem; and hence marriages into a close 
degree of consanguinity are effectually prevented. The fe- 
male children in many tribes follow the totem of the mother, 
while the males follow that of the father. This system ap- 
pears to be very general among the Indians, and even in 
other barbarous nations ; and we find traces of it among the 
Indians of the north-west coast. The Cheenooks generally 
seek for wives among the Chiheelees, and vice versa; and 
thus Indian women may be found in places very remote from 
the abode of their parents. Among the Koluschians and 
northern tribes, there is the division of the dog and raven 
clans, with numerous subdivisions. This system existed in 
South as well as North America. Thus Piedrahita, in his 
History of New Grenada, notices its occurrence among the 
Panches, a tribe inhabiting that country. He says, “ No 
casaban los de uno pueblo con muger alguna del, porque 
todos se tenian por hermanos, y era sacro sancto para ellos e 
impedimento de. parentesco pero era tal su ignorancia, qui 
si la proporia hermana nacia en deferenti pueblo, no escusaba 
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casarse con ellael hermano.” The existence of this institu- 
tion appears to have produced the very curious peculiarity of 
Indian languages noticed by Mr Gallatin, that the women 
use different words from the men to express family relation- 
ships. In some Indian languages this peculiarity penetrates 
even deeper into the language. Among the Moxas of South 
America, the women and the men use different pronouns in 
speaking to each other of things relating to each other. The 
Kobang of the Australians appears to be the very same insti- 
tution as the totem of the Algonquins ; and it would be inte- 
resting to know if similar peculiarities pervade their lan- 


guage. 


Shahaptan. Wallawalla. Kleketat. 
Man Nama Winsh Wins 
Boy Naswae Tahnutshint Aswan 
Woman Aiat Tilahi Aiat 
Girl Piten Tohauat Pitiniks 
Wife Swapna Asham Asham 
Child Miahs Isht Mianash 
Father Pishd Pshit Pshit 
Mother Pika Ptsha Ptsha 
Friend Likstiwa Hhai Hhai 
Fire Ala Sluksh Sluks 
Water Tkush Tshush Tshaush 
Wood Hatsin Slukas _ Slukuas 
Stone Pishwa Pshwa Pshwa 
Ground Watsash Titsham Titsham 
Sun Wishamtuksh Au Au 
Moon’ piste Oytee: Ailhai Ailhai 
Stars Witsein Haslu Haslo 
Clouds Spalikt Pashst 
Rain Wakit Sshhauit Tohtoha 
Snow Maka Poi Maka 
lee Tahask Tahauk Toh 
Horse Shikam Kusi Kusi 
Dog Shikamkan Kusi Kusi Kusi Kusi 
Buffalo Kokulli Musmussin. Musmussin 
Male Elk Wawakia W awakia Winat 
Female Elk Taship Tashipka Winat 
Grey Bear Pahas Wapantle 
Black Bear Jaka Saka Analmi 
House Snit Snit Snit 
Gun Timuni Tainpas Tuilpas 
Body Silaks Waunokshash 
Head Hushus Tilpi Palka 
Arm Atim Kamkas 
Eyes Shilhu Atshash Atshash 
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Nose 
Ears 
Mouth 
Teeth 
Hands 
Feet 

Legs 
Mocassens 
Good 

Bad 

Hot 

Cold 

Far 

Near 
High 
Low 
White 
Black 
Red 

Here 
There 
Where ? 
When ? 
What ? 
Why? 
Who ? 
Which ? 
How much ? 
So much 
How far ? 
So far 
How long ? 
To long 
This 

That 

I 

You 

He, she, it 


To drink 
To sleep 


Shahaptan. 
Nathnu 
Matsaia 
Him 
Tit 
Spshus 
Ahwa 
W ainsh 
Tleapkat 
Tahr 
Kapshish 
Sakas 
Kenis 
Waiat 
Keintam 
Tashti 
Ahat 
Naihaih 
Sunuhsimuh 
Sepilp 
Kina 
Kuna 
Minu 2? 
Mana? 
Mish 2 
Manama ? 
Ishi ? 
Ma? 
Mas? 
Kala 
Miwail ? 
Kewail 
Mahae ? 
Kohae 
Ki 
Joh 
Su 
Sui 
Ipi 
Nun 
Ima 
Ema 
Kusha 
Hakesha 
Heisha 
Tseksa 
Wenasa 
Wasasha 
Wipisha 
Makosha 
Pinimiksha 


Wallawalla. 


Nathnu 
Matsiu 
Em 

Tit 

Spap 
Waha 
Tama 
Shkam 
Skeh 
Milla 
Sahwaih 
Kasat 
Wiat 
Tsiwas 
Hwaiam 
Smite 
Koik 
Tshimuk 
Sutsha 
Tshna 
Kuna 
Mina ? 
Mun ? 
Mish ? 
Maui ? 
Skin ? 
Mam ? 
Milh ? 
Kulk 
Maal ? 
Kwal 
Maalh 
Kwalk 
Tshi 
Kwa 

Su 

Sui 

Ipin 
Nama 
Ena 
Ema 
Winasha 
Hoksha 
Nu 
Siniwasa 
Winashash 
Wasasha . 
Kwatashak 
Matshushask 
Pinusha 


Kleketat. 
Nosnu 


Am 


Alla 
Waha 


Shkam 
Shoeah 
Tshailwit 
Sahweah 
Tewisha Kasat 
Wiat 
Tsa 
Hweami 
Niti 
Olash 
Tsimuk 
Sutsa 
Stshiuak 
Skone 
Mam 
Mun ? 
Mish 2 


Skiu ? 


Milh ? 
Skulk 


Tshi 
Skwa 
Suk 
Suik 
Pink 
Nemak 
Imak 
Pamak 
Winasha 


Nu 


Sinawasa 


Wasasha 
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To wake 
To love 

To take 
To know 
To forget 
To give 
To seize 
To be cold 
To be sick 
To hunt 
To lie 

To steal 


Shahaptan. 
Waksa 
Watanisha 
Paalsa 
Lukuasa’ 
Titolasha 
Inisha 
Inpisha 
Iswaisa 
Komaisa 
Tukuliksa 
Mishamisha 
Pakwasha 


Wallawalla. 
Tahshisask 
Tkeshask 
Apalashask 


Ashakuashash 


Slakshash 
Nishamash 
Shutshash 
Sweashash 
Painshash 
Salaitisas 


Tshishkshash 


Pakwashash 


Kleketat. 


Tahshasha 
Tkehsha 


Shukuasha 


Wanapsha 
Iswaiska 
Painsha 
Nistewasa 
Tshiska 
Pakwasha 
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ON THE NATIVES OF GUIANA. 


By Sir ROBERT SCHOMBURGK. 


Read before the Society, 27th November 1844. 


So great is the similarity in appearance of the aborigines 
of America, in provinces far removed from each other, and 
differing in climate and productions, that accurate observers 
have been struck with the surprising resemblance in figure 
and aspect. Pedro de Cicca de Leon, who had an extensive 
knowledge of the American Indians, writes,—“ The people, 
men and women, although they are divided into many na- 
tions, inhabiting different climates, appear, nevertheless, like 
the children of one family.” 

Though the inhabitants of the northern, compared with 
the southern parts of America, are tall and robust, a national 
resemblance may be easily traced, especially in women. In 
both men and women the head is large in comparison with 
the body, and the trunk with the limbs. The hair, though 
occasionally of a red colour, is in general black, straight, 
coarse, and of luxuriant growth. The iris of the eye is black, 
the eyelash long, and the eyebrow finely arched and slender. 
Thus the Guianese, with the advantage of a fine proportioned 
figure, may vie with the European. In some individuals an 
obliquity of the eye is very apparent, the external canthus 
being raised towards the temple. The distance between the 
eyes is perhaps a peculiarity which the American shares with 
the Mongolian. The greatest difference of the long to the 
short diameter of the osseous cavity of the eye is 7%, and the 
least difference ,% of an inch. The nose is, generally speak- 
ing, prominent, long, and thick towards the nostrils, the 
openings being directed downwards, as in the Caucasian. 
The mouth is rather large, the lips protuberant, without ap- 
proaching the thrown-up lip of the African. The teeth, which 
are seldom good, are destroyed at an early age owing to the 
practice of chewing the cassada bread, for the purpose of 
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making it into an intoxicating drink; and thus, without any 
farther examination, the skull of a native Guiana woman may 
be recognised. The pelvis is well covered, and apparently 
of a capacity equal to the Caucasian. The hand is small and 
slender. The inferior extremities are well proportioned. The 
foot is, if anything, somewhat broad compared with the Cau- 
casian, and in proportion to the difference, strength and soli- 
dity appear to be the result; for the Indian of Guiana, in 
walking, far surpasses the African,—children from six to 
eight years of age having been known to march sixteen miles 
in a day without complaining of fatigue. The skin of the 
female is of a soft texture, notwithstanding the pores are 
much larger than in the European. 

The South Americans are generally short, and differ in this 
respect from their brethren of the North. Indeed, the ave- 
rage height of the Indians I have seen, amounts to no more 
than five feet four inches ; the tallest was five feet eight and 
a quarter inches. Hearne, the north polar traveller, saw 
among the Indians in Canada, individuals who measured six 
feet four inches, and the Muscogulges and Cherokees of North 
America are taller than Europeans, many being above six 
feet, and few under five feet eight inches. In this particular 
the following measurements are interesting,— 
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nent, and not falling back. In the Chiquitos the same cha- 
racter is exaggerated, and the head is nearly circular, while 
in the Moxos it is more oblong: this last form is very nearly 
that of the Guarani or Paraguay Indians.”* Dr Prichard also 
cites the observation by Dr Morton, ‘that the heads of the 
Caribs, as well of the Antillas as of Terra Firma, are natu- 
rally rounded.’ ’’+ 

“ The skulls of the Indians, which Sir Robert Schomburgk 
has done me the honour to submit to my examination, include 
specimens of the Carib, of continental South America, of the 
Taruma, the Wapisiana, the Arawaak, and the Macusi In- 
dians, all natives of Guiana, and belonging to the Caribee 
division of the great Basilio-guarani group of M. D’Orbigny’s 
classification of the South American Aborigines.” 

“The tribe which still retains the name of ‘Carib’ in Guiana, 
has long ceased the practice of artificially flattening the head, 
which characterised the Caribs inhabiting the neighbouring 
Caribean Islands. The skull of the individual of the con- 
tinental tribe, a female, is ovate, viewed from above: the 
occiput is not flattened as in the Peruvian and Californian In- 
dians, but is moderately prominent, rounded, and rather nar- 
row. The forehead is narrow, and slopes with a gentle curve 
directly from the interorbital space, which is more promi- 
nent than the superciliary ridges, and has no medium verti- 
cal impression. The ale of the sphenoid present a margin of 
half an inch in length to join the parietal. The cheek-bones 
and lower border of the orbit are moderately prominent. 
The nasal bones are continued with a very slight depression 
from the interorbital prominence. The superior maxillary 
bones are slightly protruded. The lower border of the malar 
process of the maxillary bone is slightly concave. The lower 
border of the orbit is a little more concave than the upper 
one: the spheno-orbital fissure widely open anteriorly. The 
length of the skull is 63 inches: its greatest breadth 53: its 
height from the vertex to the lined margin of the foramen 
magnum 9 inches.” 

“ Of the three skulls of the Taruma Indians, all of which are 





* History of Man, 8vo., 1848. t Ib., p. 364. 
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female, two have rather more prominent foreheads than the 
Carib: in the third it curves backward in the same degree 
from the interorbital prominence; the nasal bones are broader 
and flatter; in other respects they closely agree with the Carib 
skull: one of them, a young female about 14, presents an ab- 
normal elevation of the upper and right side of the frontal 
bone.” 

« The Wapisiana skull presents the ovate form, but the oc- 
cjput is rather more prominent, and the prominent part more 
circumscribed: the interorbital space is slightly depressed, 
owing to the projection of the supraorbital ridges: the fore- 
head is a little more convex than in the Carib ; but the gene- 
ral resemblance is as close as that which usually obtains be- 
tween the skulls of two individuals of the same race. 

« The cranium of the Macusi Indian is more oblong and el- 
lipsoid viewed from above : the forehead is broader, the parie- 
tal region narrower, or at least not broader than it is in the 
shorter crania of the Carib and Taruma tribes. The frontal 
sinuses cause the supraorbital ridges to project beyond the 
interorbital space: the nasal bones are more prominent than 
in the Carib and Taruma Indians ; the malar bones are equally 
prominent: the outer angle of the malar process of the maxil- 
lary bones overhangs the concave line leading thence to the 
alveolar processes. The general character of the facial part 
of the skull resembles that of the Patagonian Indian ; but the 
prominent convex occiput, and general form of the cranium 
approaches nearer to the Carib form.” 

“ In one Macusi skull, the spheno-orbital fissure is as much 
dilated anteriorly as in the other Caribeans ; but in a second 
specimen, it was as narrow as in the Patagonian. The nasal 
bones are flatter in the second than in the first specimen of 
Macusi cranium.” 

“ Allthe Indian skulls manifest the same inferiority in the 
size of the true molar teeth, as compared with the teeth of 
Negroes and Australians; the incisors, canines, and premo- 
lars, or bicuspides, are not smaller than in the Black races.’ 

« They all agree in the roundness or convexity of the occi- 
pital region, and differ in this respect, as well as in their more 
symmetrical figure, from the skulls of the Peruvian, Chilian, 
and Patagonian Indians.” 
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Although a difference in language is not an argument 
against the descent from a common stock, where similarity 
in form and structure exists, it may safely be concluded that 
tribes speaking allied languages were earlier or later related. 
In the language of the Northern and Southern Indians, the 
greatest uniformity prevails, which is particularly exemplified 
in that of the Wapisiana and Delaware, or Lenapé tribes. M. 
Du Ponceau has called attention to the compound words in 
the North American languages, by which means they can be 
increased to any extent. The same remark may be applied 
to the Wapisiana language. The language of the Northern 
Indian is remarkably copious; so is that of the Wapisiana. 
The words for brother and sister are manifold ; and their sig- 
nification shews whether the brother or sister is older or 
younger than the speaker, whether married, and in possession 
of one child or children. For every case in this respect the 
Wapisiana have a word, the abstract of which is brother or 
sister, but which points out the comparative age and domes- 
tic history of the individual spoken of. The adjective in the 
language of the Huropean becomes a verb in that of the De- 
laware and Wapisiana, and passes through moods and tenses. 
The verbs ¢o have and éo be do not exist; they are compound 
with the possession and existence of a thing, and expressed 
according as the noun is animate or inanimate. An example 
of this peculiarity in the Cherokee language is recorded in 
the Massachusetts Historical Collection. Examples of the 
analogous, and frequently identical structure of the Delaware 
and Wapisiana languages might be proved point for point, 
according to the peculiarities which Du Ponceau, Pickering, 
and other philologists have remarked.* 

I now come to the question of origin. To guide the inquirer 
through the intricacies of this labyrinth, to give him a notion 
from whence came the nation of America, there is not a 


* Blumenbach, Prichard, and Morton, are of opinion, that the Aborigines 
of North and South America have descended from a common stock. In the 
faithful portrait, remarks Humboldt, which an excellent observer, Mr Volney, 
has drawn of the Canada Indians, we undoubtedly recognise the tribes scattered 
over the meadows of the Rioapure, and the Coroni. 
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vestige of history, not a thread of tradition ; our knowledge 
on the subject depends wholly upon hypothetical reasoning. 

The opinions which at present have been promulgated with 
regard to this subject may be divided into three heads. 

I. They are indigenous, or coeval with the continent which 
they inhabit. 

II. They are of Asiatic origin, and, emigrating from that 
continent, peopled first the South Sea Islands, and spread 
thence over the American continent. 

III. They arrived across Behring’s Straits and the Aleutian 
Islands, and spread thence over the New World. 

It has been attempted to establish the hypothesis, that the 
first germs of the development of the human race in America 
can be sought for nowhere but in the so-called New World. 
But unless it can be proved, that the laws of nature are in 
direct violation of the Inspired record, which expressly says, 
that “ God has made of one blood all the nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,’’ we must still appeal to 
that Holy Book for interpretation, and reject the hypothesis. 

The Bible and profane history corroborate the narrative, 
that ancient Egypt and Hindostan were invaded by a power- 
ful tribe who introduced their peculiar customs into the con- 
quered country, built temples and pyramids, and covered them 
with hieroglyphics. Historians here allude to the Cushites, 
who, after having erected a splendid empire, were dispersed 
by the Almighty. They are traced chiefly by the ruins of 
their mural defences in a north-easterly direction to Pales- 
tine ; by the relics found in their tumuli, and their peculiar 
zodiacal signs, to the north of Siberia, where all further 
traces of them are lost. Similar tumuli, mural defences, hie- 
roglyphic inscriptions, astronomical divisions of time, and 
zodiacal signs, were used by the civilized aboriginal race of 
America; and as the geographical position of Behring’s 
Straits and the Aleutian Islands admit the possibility of emi- 
gration from Asia to America, we are led to believe that the 
Toltecans and Aztecs arrived that way. They were, how- 
ever, expelled by succeeding hordes, and during the struggle 
for occupancy, the earthen ramparts may have been con- 
structed ; but the frequent attacks and the arrival of new 
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hordes rendered their destruction inevitable, if they obsti- 
nately persisted in remaining ; they, therefore, abandoned 
the country to the conquerors, emigrated southward, and be- 
came ultimately extinct. The descendants of the latter savage 
tribes, the conquerors of the ancient Mexicans, constitute at 
present the aboriginal inhabitants of North and South Ame- 
rica ; tribes, whose language, though dissimilar, possess phi- 
lological affinities, and who are distinguished by the same 
predilections for a nomadic or roving and savage life, and are 
given alike to war and to the chase. 

The Mongolian races of Northern Asia possess a similar 
disposition; but we may infer a still stronger affinity between 
the Indians of North America and the nomadic tribes of 
Northern Asia, from anatomical coincidences. Indeed, Dr 
Prichard, in alluding to the Mongolian races and the North 
American Indians, observes, “ we do not find that any clearly 
defined difference has been generally proved between the two 
classes of nations.” 

The present American race, if we do not enter into spe- 
cialties, blended with the Mongolian to the north, spreads 
over the greater part of the New World ; and, however feeble 
their intellect may be, they surpass the more civilized, but 
now extinct, races of Mexico, in their full belief of the exist- 
ence of one Good Spirit and a future state. 

The religious belief of a nation ought to be kept strictly 
in view in tracing affinities and relationship. The absence 
of all idolatry among the aborigines has struck the inquirer 
as very remarkable. 

The numerous instances of strong resemblance in manners 
and customs of the Samoiedes and Yakutes in Erman’s Reisé, 
struck me as very remarkable; and I have no doubt that 
further investigation will lead to remarkable results as to 
the origin of the Guiana Indians. 

The Samoiedes believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
the creator and preserver of all things ; but they offer him no 
worship, because they suppose that he takes no notice of them, 
and requires nothing of them. To another being, inferior to 
the Supreme, but yet very powerful, eternal and invisible, but 
inclined to evil, they ascribe all misfortunes. 
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They believe also in a future state, or that the soul wan- 
ders forth from the grave, in which they accordingly inter 
the clothes and the bows and arrows of the deceased, in order 
that they may be ready for the use of their owner when he 
stands in need of them. 

If we substitute for the word Samoiedes, “ Guiana abori- 
gines,” we have a statement of their religious belief. The 
Macusis name their good spirit Makunaima, the evil one 
Immawari ; of the latter there are legions. The soul, which 
leaves the body when man dies, is called Teckétong. 

The religious rites of the Yakutes are similar to those of 
the Samoiedes ; both tribes have priests or Biuhns, who are 
reputed mediators between men and the gods, and connect 
magical performances with their incantations. 

The Piatzas or Piais of the Guiana Indians exercise simi- 
lar functions, and constitute a powerful priesthood. The 
Piatzas, when performing their superstitious customs, use 
rattles and bells ; others, chiefly the Caribs and Wapisianas, 
avail themselves of drums. A similar custom prevails among 
the Yakutes and Samoiedes. There is another custom of 
the ancient Yakutes, which is followed by the Warraus and 
other Indian tribes in Guiana in a somewhat similar manner, 
namely, the custom of burying alive or killing the oldest ser- 
vants or favourites of a prince at his funeral, which, however, 
is now abolished. At the funeral of one of their chieftains 
or principal men, the Warraus place the favourite hunting- 
dog of the deceased, alive, with his former master, into the 
grave ; or, as is now more frequently the case, the dog is 
killed and buried with him. 

When the Yakutes meet with a fine tree, they presently 
hang up all manner of nick-nacks about it; a custom which is 
followed generally by the Indians of Guiana. 

The pyramidal huts of the Indians in the interior of Guiana, 
chiefly the Macusis, Wapisianas, and Tarumas, are remark- 
able for their size, and the walls are sometimes made of clay, 
sometimes of bark of trees, covered with palm-leaves, which 
are rendered impervious to the rain, by clay being thrown 
upon them. 

In the winter the Yakutes inhabit jurte or yourds, which 
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are pyramidal huts made of boards, and covered with grass 
and mud. | 

The tents of the Samoiedes are made of pieces of bark, 
covered with reindeer skin, and are made of a pyramidal form. 

The description which the author of the Neue Nackrichten 
gives of the appearance of the Samoiedes holds good in many 
respects, if compared with the Guiana Indians ; but nothing 
has struck me more forcibly than the observation, that the 
females are often mothers at the age of ten or twelve years, 
and cease to bear children at thirty. 

The Indians of Guiana obtain their wives by purchase, or 
by a three or four years’ labour, if they do not possess the 
required purchase-money. Early engagements, therefore, take 
place, and the boy or young man is permitted to pay visits to 
his intended in the interval till marriage takes place. 

Erman was told by an old Yakuti, that among the northern 
families of his tribe, who were not converted to Christianity, 
polygamy was still prevailing, and that the men purchase 
their brides, for a sum of money which is called Koliim ; but 
as frequently the family of the young man was not able to pay 
the whole sum at once, they were betrothed at an early period, 
to afford time to pay the sum by instalments, and during 
which period the young man was permitted to visit his bride. 

According to Erman, the language of the Yakutes pre- 
serves the inflection of adjectives through case and gender, 
a peculiarity which is worthy of consideration. This travel- 
ler’s observations with regard to their national songs and mu- 
sic, refer likewise to the Indians of Guiana; their song con- 
sists only of a few notes, and the theme is constantly repeated 
in short phrases, inspired at the moment, or caused by events 
known to the singers. These songs are plaintive, and more 
like a dirge than the effusion of a joyful spirit. 

The similarity in manners and customs between the Yaku- 
tes and Samoiedes and the Indians of Guiana, cannot be called 
accidental coincidences, and urge us to inquire, whether ad- 
ditional confirmatory proofs can be discovered of these tribes 
being of a common origin. 

But this similarity in manners, &c., does not refer solely to 
the Yakutes and Samoiedes; it may be traced through all — 
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those tribes with which the two Asiatic races are connected. 
Erman relates some festivities of the Chinese Mongoles, du- 
ring which he was present at Mai-ma-tshen,—his description 
of their song and dance will equally apply to that practised 
by the Indians in the interior of Guiana. 

Like many of the Indian tribes, and chiefly the Caribs, the 
inhabitants of Mai-ma-tshen constantly change the / for r, and 
vice versa, in the pronunciation of words. But what most 
astonished me, was his observation, that the Maadjus, who, 
form the higher classes of the Chinese subjects, wear a knob 
made of a whitish rock, as a sign of the high caste to which 
they belonged; and cylindrical pieces of white rock, more or 
less perforated, according to the descent of the individual, 
and executed by manual labour, are worn by the Indians at 
the banks of the Uaupés, in the province of Rio Negro, as a 
token of high birth and chieftainship. Their religion acknow- 
ledges a god of horses, of cows, &c. The Indians of Guiana 
do not call these fancied spirits gods, but masters or lords of 
the horses, cows, &c., and consider them to possess eternal life 
and supernatural powers. 

Notwithstanding the greatest similarity 1s traced in man- 
ners and customs, I LAER I have not been able as yet to dis- 
cover any analogy, by comparing the vocabularies of the north- 
ern Asiatic languages with those of Guiana. I do not de- 
spair yet, that, with more time and more resources at my hand, 
I may succeed in finding that similarity which is still required 
to add the concluding link to the chain. 

It has not been proved as yet whence the languages of the 
Yakutes and Samoiedes originated; and may not one rather 
expect that a race like the ancestors of the Guianese, emigrat- 
ing to regions, under the sky of which nature exhibited her- 
self in such various forms, and where life and the means to 
sustain it obliged them to use different means, should, in the 
lapse of centuries, operate upon a language which, not being 
written, depended upon oral delivery? History informs us 
of the rapidity with which tribes in adversity forget their lan- 
guage; and the Holy Bible instances the Jews in captivity, 
who, in so short a period as seventy years, had forgotten the 
Hebrew language. 

VOL. I. Ss 
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From these general remarks, | turn to an enumeration 
of the tribes, and some of the most striking characteristics of 
the Indians who inhabit those parts of Guiana which I have 
visited. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to form a close approxima- 
tion to truth in calculating the number of aborigines within 
the boundaries of British Guiana. Our imperfect knowledge 
of the country and still more their wandering life increase 
this difficulty. In 1840 I estimated the tribes who inhabit 
the British territory at seven thousand. I fear much that 
since that period they have materially decreased. Smallpox 
was introduced among the Macusis, Wapisianas, and Atorais 
in 1842, and has brought many to an untimely grave, so that 
I think scarcely six thousand are left, in a territory which 
comprises about 100,000 square miles. 

The different tribes who inhabit Guiana consist of— 


Arawaaks. Atorais or Atérias. 
Warraus. Tarumas. 

Caribs or Caribisi. Woyavais. 
Accawais or Waccawaios. Maopityans. 
Macusis. Pianaghotto. 
Arécunas. Drios. 
Wapisianas. . 


The Arawaaks and Warraus live in the coast regions, and 
their small settlements extend scarcely one hundred miles 
inland. They number about three thousand. The Caribs 
inhabit the lower Mazaruni and Cuyuni. The settlements 
at the Guidaru have been abandoned, and the population, 
once the lords of the soil, does not at present exceed three 
hundred. 

The Accawais or Waccawaios inhabit the upper Demerara, 
the Mazaruni, and Pataro. The two subtribes, the Waicas * 
and Serikongs, inhabit, the former the regions between the 
river Cuyuni and the Barima, the latter the upper river Ma- 
zaruni, and unitedly, amount to six hundred. The Macusis 
live in the open country or savannahs of the Rupununi Pa- 
rima, and the mountain chains Packaraima and Canuku. 

Those who inhabit the British territory amount probably 
to twelve hundred ; the whole tribe is probably not less than 
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two thousand five hundred. They are bounded to the north 
by the Arécunas, who dwell in the mountainous regions and 
savannahs at the springs of the rivers Caroni, Cuyuni, and 
Mazaruni. They are a powerful tribe, and in manners and 
language closely connected with the Macusis. This does not, 
however, prevent enmities and wars from breaking out among 
them, and the Arécunas are accused of being poisoners and 
night murderers. The number inhabiting British Guiana is 
perhaps five hundred. The Wapisianas or Mauxinians are 
a tribe belonging to the savannahs of the upper Rupununi 
and the banks of the Parima. They have been reduced by 
smallpox to four hundred. The Atorais are nearly extinct. 
The same refers to the Dauris, a subtribe of the former; and 
to the Amaripas. Of the latter, Miaha, an old woman of 
seventy or eighty years of age, whom I saw in 1843 in Watu 
Ticaba, was the last of her tribe. The Atorais and Dauris 
scarcely number one hundred individuals, of whom only thirty- 
five or forty are pure Atorais and Dauris. The Tarumas, four 
hundred strong, inhabit the tributaries of the upper Hsse- 
quibo. The Woyawais, a race who live in the regions be- 
tween the sources of the Essequibo and confluence of the 
Amazon, number about three hundred and fifty. 

The Maopityans, Mawackos or Frog Indians, are rapidly 
approaching extinction. They are now restricted to a single 
settlement near the river Caphewin. Their whole number 
amounted in July 1843, to thirty-nine individuals, viz., four- 
teen men, eleven women, eight boys, and six girls. They 
were formerly divided into two small settlements, but lat- 
terly they have united, and are now living in one great 
circular hut, eighty-six feet in diameter, and of a propor- 
tionate height, isolated from other Indians by thick forests 
and high mountains, their nearest neighbours being the 
Woyawais to the south, and the Tarumas of the Essequibo 
to the west.: The Wapisianas call them Maopityan, from 
*¢ Mao,”’ a frog, and “ Pityan,” people or tribe, but they call 
themselves Mawakwa. I have not been able, upon the most 
minute inquiries, to learn that the flatness of head is the 
result of artificial means. The average height of the men is 
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five feet six inches, that of the women four feet ten inches. 
The bows of the Maopityans are longer than those of the 
Macusis and Wapisianas, being generally from six feet ten 
inches to seven feet in length. The arrows are pointed with 
bone, and when required, are poisoned with a preparation 
made from a plant. It is not strong, nor does it preserve its 
quality so long as the Macusi Urari. They are a very in- 
genious people. The combs which they manufacture are 
really beautiful. The teeth are made of hard palmwood, 
and fastened into a piece of bone. At the distance of an 
inch and a half below this bone are fixed two pieces of palm- 
wood, one on each side of the teeth, and the space between 
the two pieces and the bone is plaited with red and white 
cotton, which serves for ornament, and gives the teeth a firm 
fixture. 

The Pianoghotto and Drios inhabit the upper Corentyne ; 
but from the uncertainty of the boundaries of British Guiana, 
I cannot form an estimate of the number which belong to the 
British territory; therefore, not including the three last 
tribes, I estimate them at six thousand eight hundred and 
fifty. 

The Indian tribes of Guiana paint their faces and bodies 
with lines, sometimes straight, sometimes in imitation of the 
Ktruscan or Grecian patterns. A few, and among them the 
Warraus, Arawaaks, and Macusis, slightly tatoo their faces. 
The tatooing generally consists of a few curved lines at the 
corners of the mouth, and over the eyebrows, giving to the 
faces of the females, among whom it is more customary than 
the men, a characteristic and not uninteresting expression. 

They wear glass beads about their arms, neck, and ankles, 
and when these cannot be procured, they substitute the teeth 
of monkeys, peccaris, and divers seeds or shells. The dress 
of the men is restricted to a piece of cloth covering the loins, 
and of the women to a small apron formed of glass beads. 
When they are able to procure a kind of blue cotton cloth, 
which in the colony is called salempor, they give it the pre- 
ference to their own manufacture, although inferior in dura- 
bility. The way in which the cloth is worn, or a difference 
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_ in its size, in a great measure designates the tribe. The 


Kirishanas, Qiwakus, and some of the Maionkongs, dispense 
with all clothes, and paint their bodies black and red with 
pigment. 

_ The form of hut is sometimes characteristic of the tribe ; 
and while the hut of the Warrau, Arawaak, and Carib is a 
mere shed, that of the Macusi and Wapisiana is frequently 
built of mud, surmounted by a roof of a pointed form, of al- 
most eastern character. These roofs are neatly thatched 
with palm-leaves ; and whatever may be the form of the house, 
this substance is generally used. The inner structure is 
simple, and answers all the purposes for which it is intended. 
The absence of nails and bolts is replaced by lianas or withes. 

The hut of the Wapisiana is dome-shaped, and displays 
considerable architectural skill. These houses, for the most 
part, have only a ground floor; I noticed, however, among 
the Caribs, huts having one story, the communication being 
effected by a ladder on the outside. 

Several families will occupy a single hut, which is in no 
way partitioned off. In every village there is a house exclu- 
sively dedicated to the reception of strangers. It is usually 
situated in the midst of the community, and is furnished 
and provisioned by the chieftain and his family. This house 
is called Tapoi by the Macusis and Wapisianas. ; 

The Giwakus and Kirishanas on the rivers Parima and 
Orinoco, and the Muras on the Amazon, have no fixed habi- 
tations. Like the gipsies, they hold little intercourse with 
foreigners, wander from place to place, and build a tempo- 
rary shed. No girdle surrounds their loins, no perizoma 
hides their nakedness. 

Although the same hut may be sera by more families 
than one, there is no community of utensils. These, as may 
be presumed, are very simple, consisting of many sorts of 
earthenware vessels of different shapes and sizes, resembling 
in form the Etruscan vases. The women principally fabri- 
cate the pottery, and mould with the hand the largest vases, 
containing from twenty-five to thirty gallons. These are 
frequently ornamented with Greek and arabesque designs. 
A few low stools carved out of a solid piece of wood, and re- 
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sembling the wooden pillows or head stools of the Egyptians, 
the necessary utensils for the preparation of the cassada 
bread, and the implements of the chase and of war, form the 
furniture of the hut. The inmates usually sit on their stools, 
or rest in their hammocks. Each tribe has its own hunting’ 
ground, and each family its own plantations, which, after the 
trees have been felled by the husband and grown-up sons, 
are cultivated by the women. 

Members of the same tribe frequently form small villages 
of from six to ten houses; over which communities a chief- 
tain presides, called in the Carib language Yuputorikung, 
and in the Macusi Toyeputori, whose authority is only ac- 
knowledged to its full extent during feuds and wars. His 
power and influence depend upon his personal superiority in 
strength and enterprise.. The hereditary dignity is derived 
from the mother; but it is rendered easy for any one who 
has talent and courage to assume the command on the death 
of his predecessor, without the advantage of relationship, and 
his authority is more frequently retained by his undisputed 
superiority than by any formal election. 

It is customary among some nations, before a abies is born, 
for its parents to subject themselves to a rigid fasting. The 
day after its birth it is carried into the air without a cover- 
ing on its head, or, as among the Macusis, the head is daubed 
over with arnotte or rucu. Their heads are generally more 
covered with hair than those of European children, and they 
learn to speak and to walk at an earlier period. They are 
frequently nursed until they are five or six years of age. At 
the birth of the child the husband receives the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and the women of the village are atten- 
tive to the wants of the mother, who is restored in a few days 
to her wonted strength and occupation. Twins are seldom 
born to them ; but I have nowhere found any reason to sup- 
pose that one is always destroyed. As a direct contradic- 
tion to this assertion, I have seen the Carib and Macusi 
mother with twins in her arms. The child is named by the 
plaiman, piatsang, paché, or conjuror, who receives an offer- 
ing of considerable value, and the strength of the incanta- 
tions, which he pronounces on that occasion in a dark hut, 
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corresponds with that of the fee. An Indian who has been 
named is supposed to be less subject to disease and misfor- 
tune. The appellations are generally patronymic. The 
borings of the lips, ears, and septum of the nose, take place 
at an early age, and are kept open by pieces of wood. The 
parents are exceedingly affectionate to their children, and, 
with one or two exceptions, I have never seen them adminis- 
ter personal correction ; they will bear any inconvenience, or 
even insult, rather than inflict punishment. 

The first delight of the boy is a bow and arrow. His little 
hand grasps the light bow, and with the greatest self-satis- 
faction and infantine prowess depicted on his face, he tries 
his skill, and takes small lizards and locusts as his mark. 
The girl assists her mother in the preparation of bread, of 
the favourite drink, or, by means of a primitive spindle, of 
thread from the indigenous cotton, for the manufacture of the 
hammock. ‘They accompany their mothers to the provision 
fields, and help to cultivate the ground, and are accustomed 
at an early age to carry the heavy cassada roots to their 
homes. These wild children of the forest and savannahs are 
modest, and, without being tutored by their mothers, are re- 
served towards strangers. 

I have not observed many games among the children, but 
wrestling is frequently practised, and a kind of tennis, for 
which purpose they use balls made of indigenous caoutchouce, 
or the ears of maize or Indian corn. When the boys verge 
into manhood, they have to subject themselves to severe la- 
cerations on their breasts, made with the teeth of the wild 
hog, or the beak of the toucan. There are several other cere- 
monies which appear symbolical of courage, fearlessness, and 
endurance of pain, such as being put into a bag where there 
are stinging ants; and if they endure these without shriek- 
ing, they are accepted as the companions of men. When a 
Warrau girl arrives at womanhood, she is merely deprived 
of her long hair; but the young Mauhe, Mundrucu, and Mura 
women, at the Rio Negro and Amazon, at this interesting 
period have to undergo a most severe trial. Their ham- 
mocks are slung under the roof of the hut, where they are 
exposed to incessant smoke, besides being subjected to strict 
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fasting. ‘There are many instances where they have paid for 
the ordeal with their lives. The Arawaaks and Warraus 
celebrate this period with a feast and dance, at which the 
young girl appears, ornamented with beads, and the white 
down of birds, the latter of which, by means of a gummy 
substance, is fixed to her head, shoulders, and legs. 

Marriage is not accompanied by any religious rite. Al- 
though it is customary to hold a courtship, the parents not 
unfrequently arrange matters for their children in their in- 
fancy; in which case, the young man is bound to assist the 
family of his wife till she arrives at womanhood. In the in- 
termediate time, he is very particular in his attention to her, 
presents her with beads, and brings her the best of what-he 
has been able to procure at the chase. At the time of mar- 
riage, he leads her where he pleases, and establishes his 
own household. ; 

When the marriage takes place, the husband clears a suf. 
ficient space of ground for raising provisions. When cleared, 
it is made over to the care of the woman, who, from that 
time, has the whole management of it. 

The generality of husbands have only one wife, but poly- 
gamy is allowed and practised by all those who possess the 
means. I recollect an Arawaak chief in the river Berbice, 
who had five, the youngest of whom was a handsome girl of 
only thirteen years of age. The first generally pretends to 
superiority in domestic affairs over the rest; but it is fre- 
quently necessary for the husband to exercise his authority 
in order to restore tranquillity in his harem. 

On the husband’s return from hunting or fishing, his wife 
prepares his meal, which usually consists of flesh or game; 
the latter is frequently boiled in the blood of the animal, and 
well seasoned with capsicums or cayenne pepper. The male 
part of the family all eat together, and, if the weather per- 
mit, before the door, in the open air. Squatted on the 
ground, the Indian dips his cassada bread into the pot which 
contains the food, and helps himself with his fingers to that 
piece of meat for which he has the greatest fancy. Their 
meals last but a short time, and every one rises as soon as 
he has done. The females do not eat with the men, but wait 
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till they have finished. It frequently happens, however, that 
a favourite dish is put aside by them for a period of undis- 
turbed enjoyment. 

The hog, cow, and fish of large size, are forbidden food. 
The Caribs are very particular in this respect. The delicious 
fish, the Sudis gigas, or pirarucu, one of the largest which 
Swims in fresh water, and which abounds in the Rupununi, 
and different species of Siluride, are considered unclean by 
the Macusis and Caribs. In their native woods and savan- 
nahs, where they are not degenerated through intercourse 
with Europeans, the meat of the domestic hog is held in hor- 
ror. I could never induce Irai, a Carib chieftain, who was 
otherwise a sensible man, to taste the smallest slice of ham. 
The herds of wild cattle on the savannahs of Rupununi and 
Rio Branco, are unmolested by the Macusi Indians who in- 
habit these regions, as the flesh is considered unclean. They, 
however, eat their native hogs, the peccari and cairuni. ‘The 
cassada affords their chief sustenance. The root of this 
plant (Janipha manihot), which, in its natural state, is so 
poisonous, is, by a simple process, converted into nutritious 
food. After it has been washed and scraped, it is grated and 
pressed into an elastic tube, which is called a matappi, and 
has been made of the plaited stems of a calathea. The tube 
being filled, its upper end is tied to one of the beams in the 
hut, so that its opposite end, which possesses a loop hole, 
remains a few feet from the ground; a long pole is pushed 
through the loop-hole, the shorter end of which is fixed, while 
' the longer being pressed down, serves as a powerful lever, 
and the elasticity of the tube presses the grated cassada for- 
cibly together, and the poisonous juice escapes through the in- 
terstices of the plaits. The mass, deprived of its juice, is then 
gradually dried, and, if required, some of the flour, after it 
has been sifted, is put upon a pan over a fire, and in a few 
minutes a cake, resembling an oatmeal cake in appearance, 
is ready. Violent as the poisonous juice of the cassada root 
proves to be, its narcotic principle is so volatile, that it 
escapes by being exposed to fire; the Indian forms, there- 
fore, a sauce of the juice, which resembles ketchup or soy. 

VOL. I. T 
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Yams, bananas, and Indian corn, form the other articles of 
food which they cultivate in their fields. They are particu- 
larly fond of the half-ripe ears of the Indian corn, which they 
parch ; this custom equally prevails in Egypt. In the morn- 
ing the women rise first, and, after having taken the custom- 
ary bath, they prepare their husband’s breakfast. The In- 
dian eats little at one time, but he eats often; the general 
hours are sunrise, ten, noon, three, and sunset. The chief 
meals are breakfast and supper. 

The Indians prepare different beverages of divers fruits 
and Indian corn; but the favourite drink is paiwori, which is 
prepared from cassada bread. The bread is for that purpose 
made thicker, and is carbonized on its surface; it is then 
broken into pieces, and, after boiling water has been poured 
over it, the women begin to turn it about with their hands, 
the large lumps being taken out and chewed, and then put 
into the pot again. This process, they say, increases the 
fermentation of the decoction, and renders it intoxicating. 
Cassiri, which is a fermented liquor from the sweet potato 
or yam, 1S made in a similar way. | 

The preparation of this beverage for a drinking feast will 
occupy the women several days. <A large trough, in the form 
of a canoe, is an indispensable piece of furniture in a chief’s 
hut. Although it may contain from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty gallons, 1 have seen it emptied in the course of 
the day by forty or fifty individuals. 

The scenes incident to a feast of this description do not 
present much variety. The invitations having been given 
several days before, the young men of the village from whence 
the invitation emanated, repair the preceding night to the 
neighbouring settlements to repeat the summons. The guests 
assemble the next day, their faces and figures being much 
painted and decorated with feathers, necklaces of monkey 
and peccari teeth, and seeds. The dancers arrange them- 
selves round. the trough which contains the intoxicating 
drink, with their bodies bent forwards; the one who follows 
the leader has a calabash in his right hand, and in the left a 
maraca or rattle; the others seize upon any object which 
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_ falls first in their way, the men a war-club, a gun, or a 
- cutlass; the females, a baby, a puppy, or a monkey; and, 
with eyes bent to the ground, the dance commences, the 
measure of which is in triple time. It is accompanied by a 
monotonous song, which is strongly marked by stamping 
with the foot, or knocking the ground with a hollow cylinder 
of bamboo, surrounded with the seed vessels of a species of 
cerbera, which make a rattling noise. The words of the 
dancers, which are extemporaneous, are frequently repeated. 
They continue moving round and round, first one way and 
then the other, or they follow each other in single file. After 
this measured dance, which is intended to keep away evil 
spirits, the leader of the column approaches the trough of 
paiwori, and, taking the calabash from the hand of his neigh- 
bour, dips it gravely into the trough, and takes a sip; this 
is announced bv the recommencement of the song, and the 
rattling of the maraca. The calabash is then presented 
to the others, who help themselves at pleasure. Several 
other dances follow, which are monotonous in song and move- 
ment. 

The paiwori resembles in taste our malt liquor, and when 
taken in large quantities is intoxicating; it has not, how- 
ever, the injurious effects of spiritous liquors, but the scenes 
which accompany such a drinking bout beggar all descrip- 
- tion. Unpalatable as this beverage must prove to a Euro- 
pean, when presented to him as a pledge by his host it is 
necessary that he should drink it; the contrary would offend 
the Indian and awaken distrust. 

Dancing appears to be a practice which belongs as much 
to the civilized nations of the world, as to those whom we 
have termed savages ; and all the Indian tribes whom I have 
had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with, delight in 
this amusement. 

They possess several instruments, chiefly flutes, made upon 
primitive principles, some of reeds or bamboo, others of the 
thigh bones of animals. The Warrau Indians have, in large 
settlements, the band-master or hohohit, whose duty it is to 
train his pupils to blow upon flutes made of reeds and bam- 
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boo, in which a small reed, on the principle of the clarionet, 
is introduced, and, according to the size of the opening, it 
causes a higher or deeper sound, and this is in some instances 
powerfully increased by a hollow bamboo, often five feet long, 
which is called wauawalli. These rude musicians are taught, 
according as their band-master makes a sign, to fall in with 
their instruments, and thus produce an effect similar to the 
Russian horn-bands. The effect, chiefly at a short distance, 
resembles strikingly that peculiar music of the Russians, and 
the favourite melody of the Warraus has something musical 
in its composition surpassing all others. 

The quamah is a hollow flute of bamboo, of peculiar con- 
struction, and mostly in use among the Caribs. The Carib 
sounds it as he approaches his home in token of his arrival ; 
and, as in the silent woods, or among the mountains, it is 
heard at a considerable distance, preparations for his recep- 
tion are immediately made. The music is peculiar, and, 
probably descended for ages, is characteristic of that wild- 
ness which has rendered the Carib so formidable. (Plate I. 
fig. 1.) 

The Macusi Indians amuse themselves for hours, singing 
a monotonous song, the words of which, Hai-a, hai-a, have 
no farther signification. I add a copy, in Plate I. fig. 2, of 
this musical morceau, which is quite “ sui generis.” 

The Indians are not without poetical feeling. Trai, the 
chieftain of the Caribs, before he was converted, lost his child 
in 1835 at the Rupununi. I became about this time ac- 
quainted with him, and as we sojourned for some weeks at 
his settlement, I heard him generally singing words in a 
melancholy strain. I asked him the signification, and he 
told me he bewailed his child. The words were addressed 
to the child in the grave :— . 

“ Come, dear child, to me. Come out a little; let us speak 
together. Why do you not speak to-day? I hear the flute of © 
Donkaba Waehra. It is your uncle’s flute which sounds ; 
come out a little before your uncle comes.” 

The strophe and antistrophe were frequently repeated. 

The Arecunas, who live in the neighbourhood of the re- 
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markable sandstone mountains, Roraima, always more or less 
wrapped in clouds, sing, “ Of Roraima, the red-rocked, I sing, 
where with day-break night still prevails.’’ 

Generally speaking, the voices of the Indians are mellow, 
but not strong ; and I have heard it repeatedly remarked from 
such as are able to form a judgment, that the hymns which 
they heard sung by the converted Indians, at the Protestant 
mission at Bartika Grove, surpassed in sweetness any con- 
gregation they had heard in the civilized part of the colony. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Indians of Guiana differ in 
some respects according to the tribe to which the deceased 
belonged. If a man of consequence dies among the War- 
raus, he is put into a canoe in lieu of a coffin, and all which 
he possessed when alive, such as bows, arrows, clothes, 
and beads, are buried with him ; over his heart they place a 
looking-glass. They frequently kill the favourite dog of the 
deceased, and put it with him into the grave. He is buried 
in the house which he inhabited, and a fire is kept burning 
on the spot for many nights. His relations assemble to be- 
wail his loss with excessive and outrageous lamentations ; 
and this is renewed at different times, and continues for many 
months. The widow and children of the Warrau become 
the property of his brother or next male relation. However, 
should the widow refuse him, the incensed relations frequent- 
ly satisfy themselves by subjecting her to a violent whipping, 
after which she may live with whom she pleases. 

If the individual be an influential man the hut is burnt 
down, sometimes the whole village. The Macusis follow 
the custom of the Warraus in burying the property of the 
dead. His dog is buried alive, not only to assist him in 
hunting in the other world, but likewise to watch over his 
body. The Atorais are, as far as I am aware, the only na- 
tion who put the dead body upon a heap of wood, and burn it. 

The ceremonies of the Arawaaks are similar. Upon the 
demise of a man of some standing, the relations plant a pro- 
vision field with cassada roots, and bewail him with sudden 
outbursts of lamentation. After the period of twelve moons, 
the relations and friends of the deceased are called together, 
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and the cassada which was planted at the time of his death 
being now ripe, the guests are feasted with paiwori and 
game. A dance is performed over his grave, and the dancers 
flog each other with whips prepared for that purpose, which 
they hang up in the hut of the deceased when the ceremony 
is over. About six moons later another dance follows, when 
these whips are buried, and with them the remembrance of 
the dead, as well as any resentment which may have been 
felt in consequence of the severe flogging which has been in- 
flicted upon each other. 

The Caribs put the body into a hammock, where it is daily 
washed by the wives or nearest female relatives, and watch- 
ed, that it be not molested by beasts of prey or insects. 
After it has become putrid, the bones are cleansed, painted, 
and put into a pacal or basket, and carefully preserved. If 
they abandon this settlement, the bones are consumed with 
fire, and the ashes collected and taken with them. The 
women who cleanse the bones are considered unclean for 
several moons. 

The Indians undoubtedly possess some religious principle, 
and believe in the immortality of the soul. They acknow- 
ledge the existence of a Superior Being; but say, that the 
urgent business of keeping the world in order prevents him 
from paying that attention to man which he would wish, and 
numerous evil spirits are thus permitted to exercise a perni- 
cious influence, thereby causing sickness and death. With 
a@ view to counteract this influence, recourse is had to the 
sorcerer, piaiman, or piatra, who, by incantations or magical 
ceremonies, pretends to restore health, or to turn the evil 
from such of his dupes who pay him well for his supernatu- 
ral agency. It is therefore evident, that this individual 
exercises the greatest power over/the community, and is re- 
garded with awe and respect. 


ON THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


By RICHARD KING, M.D. 





Of the industrial arts of the Esquimaux, their habitations, 
in construction and variety of material, display, perhaps, the 
greatest ingenuity. Their hunting grounds extend about 
sixty miles inland, but their dwellings are almost invariably 
raised near the sea-shore, and are either permanent or tem- 
porary, the character of them depending upon the locality, 
and the material at the workman’s disposal. But even those 
who have fixed dwellings leave them in the summer for tents 
suited to their migratory habits. In Greenland, the permanent 
house is built with stones, and turf as a substitute for mortar. 
It is a low hut, not more than two or three yards high, with a 
flat roof of wood and turf. It has neither door nor chimney, 
the use of both being supplied by a vaulted passage, made of 
stone and earth, sixteen or eighteen feet long, communica- 
ting with the middle of the house. The floor is divided into 
apartments, resembling horse-stalls, by skins reaching from 
the posts that support the roof to the wall. Each family 
has its separate room, and each room, in front, a window 
of seal-skin parchment, which is white and transparent, and 
the ceiling and walls are lined with the same material. In 
the room beneath the window, attached to the whole length 
of the wall, is a deal bench, raised half a yard from the 
ground, and reserved, as we do best rooms, for visitors. A 
similar bench is attached to the back wall of the room for 
the use of the family, the bedding consisting of rein-deer 
skins. These benches are also used as sofas by day, the 
women sitting in the rear cross-legged like tailors, and the 
men in front in the sitting position of civilized life. 

In Gilbert Sound, instead of the walls being formed of 
stone, John Davis informs us they are made of wood ; while at 
Regent Bay, according to Sir John Ross, stone-built houses 
are used, and the roof, instead of being flat, is arched, and the 
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floor sunk three feet in the earth, a description which exactly 
answers for the habitations of the Esquimaux of Labrador. 
From the Coppermine river along the coast westward, and 
thence to Prince William Sound, the winter houses are built 
of drift-wood, which is found along the whole route in more 
or less abundance. At Norton Sound, a sloping roof without 
any side walls characterises the building, and instead of raised 
benches, the floor is formed of logs, the entrance being at one 
end, with a fireplace just within it, and a small hole for the 
escape of smoke. From Norton Sound to Point Barrow, the 
houses vary in their construction according to the nature of 
the ground and the taste of the inhabitants. Some are 
wholly above ground, some have the roof scarcely raised above 
it, and others resemble those of the natives of Norton and 
Prince William Sounds, but they all agree in being con- 
structed with drift-wood covered with peat, and in having 
the light admitted through a parchment window in the roof. 

They are very comfortable abodes, and now and then of 
considerable size; one situated between the Mackenzie and 
Coppermine rivers, was in the interior found to be a square of 
twenty-seven feet, having the log roof supported on two strong 
ridge poles, two feet apart, and resting upon four upright 
posts ; the floor, formed of split logs, dressed and laid with 
great care, was surrounded by a raised border about three 
feet wide, intended for seats; the walls, three feet wide, were 
inclined outwards for the convenience of leaning the back 
against them, and the ascent to the door, which was on the 
south side, was formed of logs; the outside, covered with 
earth, had nearly a hemispherical form, and around its base 
were arranged the skulls of twenty-one whales. There was 
a square hole in the roof, and the centre log of the floor had 
a basin-shaped cavity, one foot in diameter, probably intended 
for a lamp. 

The most extraordinary houses are those constructed of 
the bones of whales, walruses, and other animals. Sir 
Martin Frobisher first makes mention of these dwellings as 
existing at Labrador, and Sir Edward Parry and Captain | 
Lyon afterwards found them in use at Melville Peninsula and 
Igloolik. They are built circular, and of a dome-like form, 
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the lower part or foundation being of stones, and the rest of 
bones, gradually inclining inwards, and meeting at the top ; 
the crevices, as well as the whole of the outside, are covered 
with turf, which, with the additional coating of snow in the 
winter, serves most effectually to exclude the cold air; they 
are about seventeen or eighteen feet at the base, and about 
nine feet in height ; the entrance is towards the south, and 
consists of a passage ten feet long, and not more than two in 
height and breadth, built of flat slabs of stone, and externally 
covered like the hut; the beds, which are raised, by stones, two 
feet from the ground, occupy, at the inner end, about one- 
third of the apartment. Near the huts when they were dis- 
covered were large tumuli, formerly dwellings, but then solid 
moss-covered mounds. 

Although during winter the Esquimaux generally occupy 
permanent dwellings, it not unfrequently happens, from 
searcity of provision or some other calamity, that it is neces- 
sary for them before spring arrives to seek a new home. 
When we consider the low temperature of the country, that 
in many parts it is destitute of wood even for fuel; that the 
fixed habitations being cemented together by frost cannot be 
removed, and that the summer tents, from their construc- 
tion, are not calculated to resist the cold, we are at first led 
to suppose that, if driven at the inclement season from his 
accustomed haunts, death must soon close the sufferings of 
the poor inhabitant of the North Pole. But this is far from 
being the case, for these ingenious people have learnt to 
convert snow into building materials, by which means they 
can raise an establishment for their families in a few hours ; 
an establishment which, from the purity of the material of 
which it is composed, the elegance of its construction, and the 
translucency of its walls, gives it an appearance far superior 
to a marble building. ‘“ One may survey it,” we are told, 
“ with feelings somewhat akin to those produced by the con- 
templation of a Grecian temple reared by Phidias ; both are 
triumphs of art inimitable of their kind.”* 
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Having selected a spot where the snow is sufficiently com- 
pact, the workmen commence by tracing out a circle of from 
eight to fifteen feet in diameter, proportioned to the number 
of occupants the hut is to contain, and then prepare a number 
of oblong slabs of snow, six inches deep and two feet long, 
which are tenacious enough to admit of being moved without 
breaking, or even losing the sharpness of their angles. These 
slabs, which have a slight degree of curvature corresponding 
with the circular foundation, are piled upon each other exactly 
like courses of hewn stone, and care is taken to make them 
fit closely to each other by running a knife adroitly along the 
under part and sides, and to cut them so as to give the wall 
a slight inclination inwards. ‘Tier after tier is thus laid on 
by one man standing within the wall, who is supplied with 
material by one or more assistants from without ; but for the 
better convenience of transmitting this supply, when the wall 
has attained a height of five or six feet, a hole is cut on the 
south side close to the ground. Thus he continues labouring 
till he has brought the sides nearly to meet in a perfect and 
well constructed dome, sometimes nine or ten feet high, which 
he takes particular care in finishing, by fitting the last block 
or key-stone very nicely in the centre. The people outside 
are in the mean time occupied in throwing up snow with the 
snow-shovel, and stuffing it in where holes have been acci- 
dentally left. The builder next proceeds to let himself out 
by enlarging the hole on the south side in the form of a 
Gothic arch, intended as a doorway three feet high and two 
and a half feet wide at the bottom, communicating with which 
he constructs two passages about twelve feet long and five 
high, the lowest being that next the hut. The roofs of these 
passages are sometimes arched, but more generally flat, 
by slabs laid on horizontally, and the workmen select the 
building material principally from the spot where the pas- 
sages are to be made, which purposely brings that part con- 
siderably lower than that of the hut. 

The work just described completes the walls of a hut, if a 
single apartment only be required ; but if, on account of re- 
lationship or from any other cause, several families are to 
reside under one roof, the passages are made common to all, 
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and the first apartment, in that case made smaller, forms a 
kind of ante-chamber, from which the entrance is through an 
arched doorway, five feet high, into the inhabited apartments. 
When there are three of these, which is generally the case, 
the whole building, with its adjacent passages, forms a toler- 
ably regular cross. For the admission of light, a round hole 
is cut on one side of the roof of each apartment, and a circu- 
lar plate of fresh water ice, three or four inches thick and 
two feet in diameter, let into it.* The light is soft and plea- 
sant, like that transmitted through ground glass, and is quite 
sufficient for every purpose. If fresh water ice is not within 
reach, melted snow is poured into a vessel and thus frozen 
into a transparent plate.| The next thing is to raise a bank 
of snow two feet six inches high, around the interior of each 
apartment, which forms the bed and fire place, the former oc- 
cupying the sides and the latter the end opposite the door. 
One might walk completely over them without suspecting the 
little hive of human beings that is comfortably established 
below ; but this, however, is not always done with impunity 
when the thawing within has too much weakened the roofs, 
in which case a leg sometimes makes its way through, to the 
no small terror of the inmates; for, when these edifices be- 
come surrounded by snow drift, it is only by the windows 
that they can be recognised as human habitations. 

The beds are arranged by covering the snow with layers of 
small stones, of paddles, tent-poles, and pieces of net-work, 
made of thin slips of whalebone, or twigs of birch and deer- 
skins, a bed capable of affording not merely comfort but lux- 
urious repose, in spite of the rigour of the climate. 

With the lamps lighted and the hut full of people and dogs, 
a thermometer placed on the net over the fire indicates a 
temperature of 38° Fahr.; when removed two or three feet 
from this situation it falls to 32°, and placed close to the wall 
stands at 23°, the temperature of the open air at the time 
being 25° below zero. A greater degree of warmth than this, 
produces extreme inconvenience by the dropping from the 
roofs, which is prevented by applying a little piece of snow 
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to the place from which the drop proceeds. By melting and 
freezing alternately, innumerable icicles are formed on the 
snow walls, which reflect the light like radiant diamonds.* 
Although this is very beautiful, it is a source of great trouble 
to the inhabitants, whose lungs become affected from repeated 
colds and coughs. For this reason, although the houses are 
formed of snow, coolness is the object always kept in view ; 
and from the inexhaustible building materials always at 
hand, but little time and labour is required to effect any al- 
terations or additions that may be requisite for the purpose, 
as exemplified in the instance of a native of Regent Inlet 
who had closed in his roof within 45 minutes.t 

The interior appearance of these habitations is rendered 
more beautiful when they are situated on the ice, which, 
being cleared of snow, presents a flooring of that splendid 
blue, which is perhaps one of the richest colours in nature. 
If it should happen that the family is increased by births or 
by the system of adoption in use amongst them, they have 
to enlarge their buildings, which they effect by adding another 
apartment, or by building a more roomy house over the old 
one, and as it were concentric with it; and when completed 
the old one is removed from within. The natives of the River 
Clyde were found by Sir Edward Parry inhabiting a hut 
partly excavated from a bank facing the sea, and the rest 
built round with stone ; a similar hut is figured in Mr Ellis’s 
work ; and Captain Cartwright informs us, that the winter 
habitations of the natives of Labrador are hollowed out of a 
drift bank of snow in the form of an oven. 

Equal in beauty to the snow-house is that constructed of 
fresh-water ice. The material is collected in large transpa- 
rent slabs, arranged in an octagonal form, and the roof formed 
of walrus skin or snow. These dwellings are so transparent 
that even at some paces distance it is possible to distinguish 
those who stand within them ; yet they are so completely air- 
tight as to be perfectly warm.} 

In regard to dress the Esquimaux, in design and execution, 
may vie with the world, and the civilized traveller would do 
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well to take a lesson from these “ children of the chase,” for 
the most accomplished furrier sinks insignificantly before 
them, so tastefully are the various coloured skins of the 
country worked by them into articles of apparel. Thus the 
dark and mottled fur of the seal is placed in the centre of 
the back or breast of the dress, while the lighter shades are 
on the sides ; in the sleeves the fore and back piece are often 
of two colours, and the cuffs of a different hue, each of the 
numerous varieties of seal affording a peculiar skin, which 
enables them to arrange the most opposite and glossy colours 
in the same habit; and at the parts of the body where it is 
necessary to have protection from cold there are no seams, 
therefore no crannies for the entry of the weather. In order, 
however, to unfold and fully appreciate the ingenuity of the 
people in this respect, the dress must be turned inside out, 
and personally inspected. 

The coats are of three kinds, one for the winter, one 
for the summer, and one as an over-all in wet weather, 
and in shape somewhat resemble a shirt without its front 
opening, with a large hood attached, which is drawn over 
the head at pleasure. This is bordered with the white 
fur of the deer, and thus presents a lively contrast to the 
dark face which it encircles. The front or belly part of 
the coat is cut off square with the upper part of the legs; 
but behind, it is formed into a broad skirt, rounded at the 
lower end, which reaches to within a few inches of the ground. 
Many of the jackets, and particularly those of the females, 
are lined with the skins of birds.* The lower edges and tails 
of the dresses are in some cases bordered with bands of fur 
of an opposite colour to the body, and it is a favourite orna- 
ment to hang a fringe of little strips of skin beneath the 
border, which has a very pleasing appearance. The hood of 
the coat worn by the women is comparatively of immense 
size, which, as well as a covering for the head, answers the 
purpose of an infant’s cradle for two or three years. At the 
shoulders is a wide bag-like space to afford room for the 
child, and to facilitate its removal from the hood to the breast 
without taking it out of the jacket,} and in front, instead of 
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being square, it terminates in a rounded projection which 
extends about half way down the leg. The difference between 
the summer and winter coat generally consists in the one being 
formed of seal and the latter of rein-deer skin; but every 
variety of fur is occasionally worn; for instance, at Prince 
William Sound, the natives were found by Captain Cook 
wearing sea-otter, fox, racoon, martin, seal, and water-fowl 
skins, the former being most common. At Schismareff Inlet, 
the skin of the rein-deer and dog was the prevailing material ; 
at Regent Inlet, that of the Polar bear; at Regent Bay, both 
of the bear and the dog; and at Melville Peninsula, of the 
rein-deer only. | 

The over-all coat termed Kamlaika, which answers most 
effectually the purposes of a “ Mackintosh,” is very ingeni- 
ously made of seal or walrus-gut, or parchment skin cut into 
strips of an inch broad, and most skilfully sewed together. 
It effectually protects the fur clothes from rain or sea-spray. 
According to Egede, it is worn by the natives of Green- 
land between two jackets; and Ellis, by the inhabitants of 
the Savage Islands next the skin. The breeches of fur, tied 
tightly round the loins, reach a little below the knee, and 
hang loosely over the boots, which in the feet are moccasin- 
fashioned ; both articles of dress being composed of rein-deer 
skin in winter, and seal-skin in summer,—the latter soled 
with the tough hide of the walrus, to protect them from the 
rough ground. As with the jacket, so with the boots worn by 
the women; they are made to suit the wearers’ particular oc- 
cupations, and are, without dispute, the most extraordinary 
part of their equipment. They are so large as to resemble lea- 
ther sacks, and give a most deformed, and, at the same time, 
ludicrous appearance to the whole figure. ‘The bulky part is 
at the knee, and the upper end is formed into a pointed ex- 
tremity, which covers the front of the leg, and is secured by a 
button or knot within the waistband.* These capacious 
pouches are used as pockets in the ordinary sense, and as tem- 
porary beds for infants; and, when in the vicinity of white 
men, as receptacles for stolen goods. The mittens in common 
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use are of deer-skin, with the hair inside ; but, in fact, every 
kind of skin is appropriated to this necessary part of the win- 
ter gear. The natives of Behring Straits skin the paw of 
the bear, and wear it as a glove. 

Besides the differences I have mentioned between indivi- 
duals of the same tribe, there are others between tribe and 
tribe. At the River Clyde and Regent Bay, the man’s 
jacket behind is quite straight, while before there is a sort 
of scollop in the centre. To the westward of Mackenzie River, 
a skirt is worn before as well as behind; and at the Copper- 
mine River, the tail of the woman’s jacket is not more than a 
foot long.* A wooden cap, carved to resemble the bear or 
the seal, or, in fact, any animal of which they may be in 
search, is worn to the westward of the Mackenzie, in order 
to facilitate their approach to within gun-shot.t A cap made 
of the skin of the tail of the buffalo is worn in the summer to 
keep off the musquitoes.{ 

At Labrador, the women’s boots, instead of being looped 
up to the breeches, are “ holden,” says Sir Martin Frobisher, 
‘‘ from falling down about their feet by a piece of bone placed 
within them for their whole length ;’§ according to Mr Henry 
Ellis, they have an additional piece of whalebone to keep 
them wide at the top; and at Lawrence Island and the river 
Clyde, they are worn close to the leg like those of the men. 
The Esquimaux of Prince William Sound dispense with the 
hood to the jacket, and wear a high truncated conic cap made 
of straw, and sometimes of wood. At the Savage Islands, 
Southampton Island, the River Clyde, and occasionally Prince 
William Sound, the women, instead of breeches, wear little 
thigh wrappers, which form but a very imperfect covering, 
and is the cause of their frequently getting frost-bitten; yet 
they are so wedded to custom, that they will not add one 
inch to the established length. A tippet covering the shoul- 
ders, cut from the white part of the deer-skin, is occasionally 
worn by some of the younger persons as an ornament. The 
girdle worn round the waist is frequently ornamented with 
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the bones, teeth, or nose of the fox or wolverine, or the ears 
of the rein-deer, hanging in pairs to the number of twenty or 
thirty, trophies of the skill of the hunter to whom the wearer 
is allied, and the same ornaments are attached as a fringe to 
the lower parts of the jackets, To the drawing-strings of 
the women’s breeches, which are of greater length than those 
of the men, and made to hang down on one side, are fre- 
quently appended as ornaments, a grinder or two of the musk- 
ox, a piece of carved ivory, a small ball of wood, or perfo- 
rated stone. At Schismareff Inlet, the men ornament the 
ends of these strings with a tuft of hair, the wing of a bird, 
or the tail of a fox; and as they do not take the precaution 
to turn the string on one side, as is usually the case, it dan- 
gles behind as they walk, and gives them a very ridiculous 
appearance. Captain Beechy thinks it probable, that it was 
this feature that gave rise to the report of the Tschuktchi of 
Northern Asia, recorded by Miiller, that the people of Ame- 
rica had tails like dogs. 

The tent of the Esquimaux is merely a temporary summer 
habitation, formed generally of the skin of the walrus, cut into 
layers of about the thickness of a dollar, and extremely trans- 
parent and oily. The entrance or front faces the south, and 
as a protection to its back or northern point, seal-skins are 
placed. Beneath this is the sleeping place, alone distin- 
guished by having several deer-skins spread on the bare 
ground. The seams of the covering are sewed together so as 
to be perfectly water-proof, and to the door-way are hung 
additional skins. One central pole of bones or broken spears, 
tacked together, gives height and support, and large stones 
or gravel, instead of pegs, size and shape to the tent ; the dia- 
meter of the floor being ten, twelve, or fourteen feet, according 
to the number of inmates. From the top of the pole one or 
two skin lines are carried for security and steadiness, which, 
at Kotzebue Sound and Labrador, is rendered unnecessary ; 
for in these localities, four poles are used, which, uniting 
at the top, and spreading at the base, give strength and 
shape to the tent. 

The drawings made by Mr Henry Ellis and Dr Richard- 
son of the tents observed by them at Hudson Bay and the 
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Polar Sea, agree with those of Kotzebue Sound* and Labra- 
dor,} except in the projection of the poles above the skins. 
Sir Edward Parry states this to be the fact at the River 
Clyde ; and we may infer, therefore, that Mr Henry Ellis 
and Dr Richardson are right, although they have made no al- 
lusion to this peculiarity in their respective narratives. 

Egede and his commentator Crantz inform us, that the na- 
tives of Greenland, who cover their tents wholly with seal- 
Skin, form the entry with seal-gut, which, from its trans- 
parency, answers the purpose of a window, a contrivance un- 
necessary with the highly translucent walrus skin. The 
tents sometimes contain two families, if they are related, or 
a double tent is formed by joining the mouths of two single 
ones, and making the opening on one side. Sir John Frank- 
lin discovered a tent to the westward of the Mackenzie, ca- 
pable of holding forty persons, supposed to have been a trad- 
ing establishment. 

Besides the sleeping place, there is but little standing room 
in the tent; as on one side is the larder,—an accumulation 
of flesh. blubber, bones, birds, eggs, &c., which lie at the 
mercy of the heels of all that enter; but the careful tread of 
the inmates enables them to avoid that which the stranger 
in the land finds a difficult task. Sir Edward Parry’s 
party were not so sure-footed, and the juices of these arctic 
luxuries, we are told, “formed an intolerable filthy mud on 
the floor ;” and thus the Esquimaux had good reason to com- 
plain of their so¢-disant more civilized brothers, whose awk- 
wardness not only destroyed their carpet of earth, but de- 
prived them of a portion of their very scanty winter store. 

There are two kinds of boats in use, the caiak or man’s 
boat, and the oomiak or woman’s boat, which are admirably 
adapted to meet the circumstances in which they are placed. 
Division of labour is not, nor ever likely to be, established 
among this isolated family ; every man, therefore, is his own 
boatbuilder ; and it is no mean test of intelligence, to find it 
admitted by all, that the most practised civilized artisan 
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could not possibly surpass them, either for symmetry or exe- 
cution. The caiak was first described by William Baffin, 
who, while a youth, wrote the Account of James Hall’s Voy- 
age of Discovery in 1607, and whose subsequent career en- 
titled him to have a very considerable bay of the Atlantic 
named after him. The length is from 16 to 20 feet, and the 
breadth at the centre from a foot and a-half to 2 feet, and 
the depth about 1 foot, the head and stern gradually inclin- 
ing to a point from the centre; it has, therefore, been very 
justly compared, in shape, to a weaver’s shuttle. The bot- 
tom is rounded, and has no keel. Twenty-two little beams 
or cross pieces keep the frame on a stretch above, and two 
strong battens run, one from the stem and the other from the 
stern, towards the centre, where they are attached to a hoop 
of bone or wood, of a sufficient size to admit the body. The 
frame is entirely covered, with the exception of a circular 
hole in the centre, with fresh dressed seal or walrus parch- 
ment, and, when complete, it weighs about sixty pounds, 
which, by the form of the rim, can be carried on the head 
without the assistance of the hands. . 

There is a difference in the form of the caiak, according to 
the /ocale of the people, which lies in the elevation and shape 
of the rim, and in the greater or lesser curvature of the ex- 
tremities. ‘Throughout Esquimaux land, comfort versus cus- 
tom is the motto of some few of the inhabitants in relation 
to the rim, and instead of being of a uniform height, it is 
raised at the back, the better to support the trunk of the 
body. At Prince William Sound, according to Captain Cook, 
the bow curves somewhat like the head of a violin, a pecu- 
liarity of form which answers for one figured by Mr Henry 
Ellis as in use at Hudson Bay. This is, however, doubt- 
ful, for in Captain Cook’s caiak we have the letterpress, and 
in that of Mr Henry Ellis the figure alone to guide us. 
The caiak of Greenland has a knot of ivory at each end, to 
protect the sharp point of the extremity; it is possible, 
therefore, that the curvature described by Cook and Ellis 
had a protective use. 7 

At Prince William Sound the caiak is frequently built with 
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two,* and even three,} circular openings, so as to hold two 
or three men, in which instances a single, instead of the 
usual double paddle is used ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
Thorwold, who fell mortally wounded on the eastern coast 
of Greenland, in 1003, whilst leading a most uncalled for and 
brutal attack on this peaceful nation, states that the boats 
there held three persons. If this fashion was at the time 
prevalent, which is likely from the psychological history 
of the people, it was not so in 1576.4 Necessity frequently 
obliges the Esquimaux to lash together various little scraps 
of wood, ivory, and bone, for paddles,§ but when wood is at 
hand they are well formed, and the broad blades neatly shod 
with bone, to enable them to bear the concussion of the ice. 
The oomiak, called baidar at Ochotsk and Kamtschatka, 
is from 20 to 25 feet long, by 8 broad, and is capable of ac- 
commodating twenty persons. At Hudson Straits and 
Greenland it is navigated by women, and at the north-west 
corner of America by men, the women occasionally assisting. 
The one is of superior workmanship, and is propelled by men 
with single paddles, the rowers facing the bow; the other by 
women with rudely shaped oars, resembling a spade at the 
water end, the rowers facing the stern. These family boats 
all agree in the general framework, and in being covered 
with seal or walrus skin, but they vary in form. They are not 
in use at Regent Inlet and Melville Peninsula. The oomiak 
of Hudson Straits and Greenland is flat-sided and flat-bot- 
tomed, about three feet high, and nearly square at the bow 
and stern, and contains from five to six seats secured to the 
gunwales by thongs, and that of the north-west coast is 
sometimes pointed at the bow and stern, and at other times 
at the bow only. The sail of the oomiak is what sailors call 
lug-shaped, and is formed of walrus gut sewed together with 
great neatness, in breadths of about four inches, and weighs 
only three pounds and three quarters. The mast, which is 
placed well forward, is made of wood, and has a very neatly 
formed ivory sheave for the halyards to run on. Consider- 
able taste and attention is bestowed on the bow and stern of 
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the oomiak ; but the Esquimaux more particularly prides him- 
self in the neat appearance of his caiak, and has a warm skin 
placed in its bottom beneath the rim for a seat. The dex- 
terity with which it is rowed, the velocity of its way, and the 
extreme elegance of its form, renders an Esquimaux, when 
sitting independently, and urging his course towards his prey, 
an object of the highest interest; and it is really wonderful 
that in so frail a bark he can defy the raging storm, and give 
battle to the polar bear and the mighty monsters of the deep. 

Captain Cook has informed us, “ that every thing the Es- 
quimaux have, is aS well and ingeniously made as if they 
were furnished with the most complete tool-chest ; and that 
their sewing, plaiting of sinews and small work on their little 
bags, may be put in competition with the most delicate manu- 
factures found in any part of the known world. In short, it 
appears that their invention and dexterity in all manual 
works, is at least equal to that of any other nation.” Let us 
see what are the tools they work with, and proceed to weigh 
the opinion Captain Cook has so strongly expressed. A hand 
chisel made of stone, copper, or ivory, of five or six inches 
long and about two broad, bevelled away at one end, and 
fixed in wood or bone handles, is in pretty general use.* This 
primitive mortise chisel is frequently lashed to the end of a 
piece of wood about twelve or fourteen inches long, in such a 
manner as to act like an ‘adze,t and made almost after the 
manner of that of Otaheite,t which from its beauty finds a 
place in the drawing-room of the rich. Captain Lyon found 
a hatchet of English manufacture among the Esquimaux of 
Melville Peninsula thus mounted, and the shaft was scooped 
out in such a way as to allow the hand to -fit it, each finger 
having its particular place. The knives used by the men are 
of two kinds; the one is made of the tusk of the walrus, cut 
or ground sufficiently thin for the purpose, and as it retains 
the original curve of the tusk, it resembles the little swords 
which the English child plays with as a toy; the other is of 
copper, || or iron,§ triangular in form, and is let into a handle 
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of wood or horn a foot long, to which it is secured by rivets 
or thongs. A knife of this description, found by Hearne at 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, was made of copper and 
heart-shaped, while one discovered by Sir Edward Parry at 
Melville Peninsula, was formed of iron and triangular. The 
gallant officer is of opinion, that the Esquimaux are probably 
indebted to an indirect communication with our factories in 
Hudson Bay for this form. The fact, however, of Hearne 
having found the same kind of knife at the Coppermine River, 
of which Sir Edward Parry was not perhaps aware, would 
appear to establish it as an invention of their own. The 
woman’s knife exactly resembles that used by our cheese- 
mongers, which renders a particular description of it unne- 
cessary. <A sort of saw, used instead of a knife for cutting 
blubber, was found on the eastern coast of Greenland, by 
Captain Graah ; it consisted of a lance-formed piece of fir, 
along the edges of which were inserted rows of sharks’ teeth, 
which were secured by small nails of bone. This instrument, 
he adds, was formerly made use of on the west coast. Thus 
much of the contents of an Esquimaux tool-chest. 

Fotherby, in 1615, was the first to make mention of the Ks- 
quimaux sledge, and that it was “ shod or lined with bones,” 
and Captain Luke Fox, in 1631, was the first to describe it; 
but we are indebted to Captain Cartwright, in 1770, for en- 
tering minutely into its construction. ‘The sleds the Ks- 
quimaux make use of,” says Captain Cartwright, ‘‘ are made 
of two spruce planks, each 21 feet long, 14 inches broad, and 
2 inches thick, which are hewn out of separate trees (be- 
cause they are not acquainted with the use of the pit-saw) ; 
they are placed collaterally with the upper edges at the dis- 
tance of about a foot asunder ; but the under edges are some- 
what more, and secured in that position by a batten 2 inches 
square, which is placed close under the upper edges. The 
fore-ends are sloped off from the bottom upwards, that they 
may rise over any inequality in the road. Boards of 18 inches 
long are set at the upper edges of the sled, 3 inches asunder, 
to place the goods upon, and to accommodate the driver and 
others with a seat. The under edges are shod with the jaw- 
bone of a whale, cut into lengths of 2 or 3 feet, half an inch 
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- thick, and are fastened on with pegs of the same. This shoe- 
ing is durable, and makes them slide very glibly. The wood 
work is sewed together with split whalebone. A couple of 
holes are bored through the fore ends of each plank, in which 
are inserted the two ends of a strong short thong, made out 
of the hide of a sea cow, and secured by a knot, and to the 
middle part of the thong a separate one is fastened from each 
dog.” 

In 1631, wood must have been more plentiful than in Cap- 
tain Cartwright’s time ; for Captain Luke Fox not only repre- 
sents the side boards of the sledges to have been 4 inches 
thick, but informs us that, by robbing the graves, which were 
roofed with the sledges of the departed, after Indian custom, 
he obtained a boat-load of firewood in a single sacrilegious 
act.. At the River Clyde, the sledges are made altogether 
of bone, the right and left jaw-bones of a young whale form- 
ing its sides, and the ribs of the animal the cross pieces, and 
for the back are placed rein-deer horns in an upright posi- 
tion.* Bone sledges are also in use at Schismareff Inlett and 
Regent Bay.{ At Regent Inlet the sledge is formed of a 
“ number of salmon, packed together in the form of a cylin- 
der about 7 feet long, and wrapped up in the skins taken 
from the canoes, which now cease to be of use; when well 
corded with thongs, two of these cylinders are pressed into 
the shape of the runners, and having been left to freeze, 
are secured by cross bars made of the legs of the deer or 
musk-ox,:so as to form the bottom of the sledge; the bot- 
tom of the runner is then covered with a mixture of moss, 
earth, and water, which soon freezes to the depth of 2 inches, 
after which comes the final process of plaiting the surface. 
The operator takes some water in his mouth, and when some- 
what mixed with saliva, it is deposited on a bear skin, which 
is then gradually rubbed over the runner as by a brush, till 
a coating of half an inch thick is produced, which has a more 
than usual degree of tenacity, and is more slippery than the 
ordinary material. These carriages travel much more lightly 
than those shod with iron; but as they cease to be of use as 
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soon as the thermometer rises above the freezing point, they 
are taken to pieces, the fish being eaten, and the skins con- 
verted into bags, while the bones are reserved for the dogs.”’* 
In every instance the sledge is shod with pieces of hard bone 
which can be replaced when worn out. 

The skin of the walrus, during the coldest part of the win- 
. ter, is often manufactured into runners, for, when hard fro- 
zen, it resembles an inch board, with ten times the strength. 
Another ingenious contrivance is, the casing of moss and earth 
in seal skin, so that, by pouring a little water, a round hard 
bolster is easily formed. Across this kind of runner, there is 
the same arrangement of bones and sticks on the upper part, 
and the surface which passes over the snow is coated with 
ice, by mixing snow with fresh water. A rough piece of wal- 
rus hide, shaped like a tray or a flat slab of ice, hollowed like 
a bowl, for trifling purposes, is frequently used. 

In a country where the pliant twig holds no place, and 
where frequently driftwood is so scarce as to leave it desti- 
tute of that important article even for fuel, it is indeed an 
interesting inquiry to determine the means by which the Es- 
quimaux has supplied himself with a bow. When formed of 
one piece of wood, the bow is of the ordinary make, strength- 
ened on the back with 100 or more of small plaited or twisted 
sinews,{ which, to use the words of Sir Martin Frobisher, 
are “not glued to, but fast girded and tied on.” The Es- 
quimaux of Behring Straits bestow much care in giving the 
bow the proper form, and for this purpose they wrap it in 
' shavings soaked in water, and hold it over a fire for a time. 
It is then pegged to the earth in the form required. By the 
assistance of the sinews at the back, the bow preserves its 
- elastic power; and, by slackening or tightening them, it is 
rendered weak enough for the child, or strong enough for the 
most powerful man ;§ and when “ fast girded,” it causes the 
implement, when unstrung, to turn the wrong way. They 
have also the power of altering the length of the bowstring 
to their pleasure, by twisting the several strings, often of 
fifteen or twenty plaits, of which it is composed. 
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Two varieties of form and construction have been found 
amongst the natives of Hudson Straits. The one has been 
described and figured by Mr Henry Ellis; and a specimen 
of the other is in my possession. Sir Edward Parry did 
not meet with either of these bows among the natives of 
Melville Peninsula, although close neighbours to those of 
Hudson Straits. The bow met.with by Mr Henry Ellis, 
*“ was made of three pieces of wood, each forming a part of the 
same arch, very nicely and exactly joined together.” The 
bow in my possession differs from that of Mr Henry Ellis, 
in being flat instead of arched in the centre, and having a 
small piece of wood bound with fish-skin to the back part of 
the junction of the two curved extremities with the central 
flat portion, and is composed of five pieces of wood. At 
Melville Peninsula, for the want of wood, the horn of the 
musk ox, thinned horns of deer, and other bony substances 
are used. ‘To protect the wrist from the abrasion which 
would ensue from frequent use, the Esquimaux of Behring 
Straits buckle on a piece of ivory about three or four inches 
long, hollowed out to the wrist, or a guard made of several 
pieces of ivory or wood fastened together like an iron-holder. — 
The bow-string is, moreover, in contact with about a foot of 
the wood at each end, and, when used, makes a report fatal 
to secrecy ; their more warlike neighbours are careful to 
muffle these parts with fur.* To make the bow draw stiffly, 
they dip it in water, which causes its back and string to con- 
tract, and creates a greater impetus. ‘Sir Martin Frobisher 
informs us, that the bows are three feet long ; Captain Lyon 
adds six inches to that length ; and the one in my possession 
measures five feet three inches. It is used in the horizontal 
position. Lieutenant Edward Chappel must have been the 
dupe of some Israelitish Esquimaux, or he would scarcely 
have pronounced ‘the whole fabrication of the bows and 
arrows not to surpass the workmanship of an English school- 
boy.” Specimens of the industrial arts of the Esquimaux 
were presented by Lieutenant Chappel to the Library of the 
University of Cambridge. 








<< 
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The arrows are short, light, and formed without regard to 
fength or thickness; “ they are three pieces, nocked with 
bone and ended with bone, with those two ends and the wood 
in the midst ; they pass not in length half a yard, or little 
more. ‘They are feathered with two feathers, the pen end 
being cut away, and the feathers laid upon the arrow with 
the broad side to the wood, insomuch that they seem, when 
they are tied on, to have four feathers. They have also three 
sorts of heads to their arrows; one sort of stone or iron pro- 
portioned like a heart; the second sort of bone, much like 
unto a stopped head, with a hook on the same; the third sort 
of bone, likewise made sharp on both sides, and sharp pointed. 
They are not made very fast, but lightly tied, or else tied in - 
a nocke, that upon small occasions the arrows leave these 
heads behind them, and they are of small force except they 
be very near when they shoot.”* The bow, when of the or- 
dinary make, and a few arrows, are carried in a neatly 
formed seal-skin case ; and attached to the side, in a little 
bag, is a stone for sharpening, and some spare arrow-heads 
carefully wrapped up. 

Their spears are of various kinds, the difference chiefly 
consisting in material, rather than form. The ka-té-léék, 
with which the whale and walrus are attacked, is a large and 
strong handled spear, especially towards the middle, where 
there is a small shoulder of ivory securely lashed to it for the 
thumb to rest against, and thus to give additional force in 
throwing or thrusting it. The ivory point of this weapon is 
made to fit into a socket at the end of the staff, where it is 
secured by double thongs, in such a manner as steadily to re- 
tain its position when a strain is put upon it in the direction 
of its length, but immediately disengaging itself with a sort 
of spring, when any lateral strain endangers its breaking. 
This weapon, so far, displays little art or ingenuity ; but an 
appendage called sidké, consisting of a piece of bone three 
inches long, and having a point of iron at one end, and at 
the other a small hole or socket, to receive the point of the 
4G-té-léék, is a masterpiece of art. Through the middle of - 
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this instrument is secured the d/lek, or line of thong, of 
which every man has, when sealing, a couple of coils, each 
from four to six fathoms long, hanging at his back. These 
are made of the skin of the ozuke as in Greenland, and are 
admirably adapted to the purpose, both on account of their 
strength, and the property which they possess of preserving 
their pliability even in the most intense frost. To the end 
of the allek, when the animal pursued is in open water, they 
attach a whole seal-skin, inflated like a bladder, for the pur- 
pose of tiring it out in its progress through the water. The 
akliak, a lighter kind than the former, also ivory-headed, with 
the siatko attached, is used for the large seal, and has a 
bladder fastened to it, and a loose head with a line attached ; 
this being darted into an animal, is instantly liberated from 
the handle which gives the impetus. The oonak used for the 
small seal is of the same make as the former, but wants the 
bladder. 

When a seal is seen, the siatko is taken from a little leath- 
ern case, in which, when out of use, it is carefully inclosed, 
and attached by its socket to the point of the spear; in this 
situation it is retained by bringing the allek tight down, and 
fastening it round the middle of the staff by a slipknot, which 
may instantly be disengaged by pulling on the other end of the 
line. As soon as the spear has been thrown and the animal 
struck, the siatko is thus purposely separated, and being slung 
by the middle, now performs very effectually the important 
office of a barb, by turning at right angles to the direction 
in which it has entered the orifice. This device is, in its 
principle, acknowledged to be superior even to our barb; for 
the instant any strain is put upon the line, it opposes its. 
length to a wound only as wide as its own breadth, 

The nuguit, for striking birds, young animals, or fish, has 
two forms ; the first has two prongs like a fork at the extre- 
mity, and three other barbed ones in the middle, diverging 
in different directions, so that if the end pair should miss, 
some of the centre ones should strike. The second has no 
diverging prongs in the middle, but three instead of two at 
the extremity, and may be termed, by way of distinction 
the trident spear. Sir John Ross, in his account of the 
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Esquimaux of Regent Inlet, describes the trident spear, “ be- 
cause it was different from any of which he had read.” Now 
Sir Martin Frobisher has accurately described this spear, 
comparing it to “ our toasting irons, but longer,’ as well as 
Captain Lyon ; and it is difficult to understand that the latter 
gallant officer’s admirable description could have escaped 
Sir John Ross’s attention. When employed for striking 
birds, to give these spears additional velocity, a throwing- 
stick is used, which is constructed of a flat board of about 
eighteen inches long, having a groove to receive the staff, 
two others, and a hole for the fingers and thumb, and a small 
spike fitted for a hole in the end of the staff. Mr Henry Ellis 
has figured this singular instrument, and specimens of it were 
brought home by Captain Billings and Lieutenant Chappell. 

The sling is in use amongst the natives of Labrador,* Hud- 
son Straits,t and the Great Fish River Estuary,{ and is very 
destructive in the hands of an Esquimaux, who directs it with 
great force and unerring aim. Amongst the minor imple- 
ments of the chase are their fish-hooks, consisting only of 
a nail, crooked and pointed at one end, the other being let 
into a piece of ivory to which the line is attached ; a piece of 
deer’s horn or curved bone, only a foot long, used as a rod; 
a long bone-feeler for plumbing any cracks in the ice through 
which seals are suspected of breathing, and also for trying the 
safety of the road ; a most delicate little rod, used as a float, 
of bone or ivory, of the thickness of a fine knitting needle, and 
about a foot long, having at the lower end a small knob, and 
at the upper a fine piece of sinew tied to it, so as to fasten 
it loosely to the side of the hole ; small ivory pegs or pins te 
stop the holes made by the spears in the animal’s body, in 
order that the blood, a great luxury to the natives, may be 
saved; and an instrument, shaped something like a shoe-horn, 
with four holes at the small end, communicating with a trough 
that extends along the middle, and widens as it nears the 
broad part. This is used to procure blood from the dying 
animal, by inserting the end with the holes into the wound, 
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and placing the mouth at the opposite end of the trough, to 
receive the liquid as it flows. 

In order to limit their observation of distant objects, and 
to protect themselves from snow-blindness, occasioned by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from off the ice-flakes of snow, they 
wear an eye-shade of wood or ivory, or of both combined. 
On the inside it is hollowed to receive the bridge of the nose, 
on which it rests in front, and to give free play to the eyelids, 
while on the outside it is convex, and longitudinally and very 
narrowly divided for the purposes of vision. Two strings are 
attached to it to confine it in its place. 

To protect themselves from the Russian traders, the 
natives of Prince William Sound and Schismareff Inlet, wear 
underneath their dress a jacket or coat of mail* made of 
thin laths, bound together with sinews, which make it quite 
flexible, though so close as not to admit an arrow or dart. 
It only covers the trunk of the body, and has been compared 
by Captain Cook to the stays of civilized life. According to 
Sauer, it has a flap before, reaching down their thighs, but 
so made as to rise or fall, and permit their sitting in their 
oomiaks: a similar flap hangs on the breast, which may be 
raised as high as the eyes. Straps fasten this armour on the 
shoulders, and strings tie it round the body on one side. At 
Schismareff Inlet, instead of wood, their coat of mail is made 
of eider drake skin.} 

They have an ingenious contrivance for detaching fleas 
from the back, or such parts of the body as the hands cannot 
reach. This is a rib of a seal, having a bunch of the whitest 
hair of the deer attached to one end, and on thus rubbing the 
places which require it, the little animals stick to it, and from 
their colour are easily detected. 

Almost all the uncivilized races have some notion of draw- 
ing, generally a representation of themselves, of the animals 
of the chase, and the implements used in their capture. 
Captain Beechy has described a picture drawn on one of 
their implements of the chase, by a native of Kotzebue 
Sound, which represented in one part a hunter in pursuit of 
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a herd of deer, in a stooping posture on snow-shoes ; in an- 
other his nearer approach to his game, and in the act of draw- 
ing his bow; in a third, the act of throwing his spear at a 
seal, with an inflated skin as a decoy: the animal was placed 
upon the ice, the man lying on his belly, with a harpoon ready 
to strike it; in a fourth, the dragging a seal home upon a 
small sledge, and several oomiaks busy in harpooning whales 
which had been previously shot with arrows; and thus, by 
comparing one with another, a complete insight into their 
habits was elicited. On the eastern coast of Greenland, 
Keenick, a painter of repute among his colleagues, orna- 
mented the walls of his house with figures cut out of black 
skins representing seals, walruses, bears, and Greenlanders, 
“ in which menagerie,” says Captain Graah, of the Danish 
Navy, who discovered them, “ he soon recognised himself.’* 
Captain Parry informs us, that Toolemak, a native of Mel- 
ville Peninsula, learned himself to draw very fairly, by copy- 
ing prints ; and Ayokitt’s productions were so curious and in- 
genious, as “ to determine Captain Lyon on treasuring them.” 
In the animals there was one striking peculiarity, which 
consisted in having both eyes on the same side of the head. 
Sacheuse, the interpreter to Sir John Ross’s first expedition, 
acquired the art to an extent which enabled him to make a 
drawing of the first interview of the exploring party with the 
natives of Regent Bay, which was a highly ludicrous scene, 
and, from its value, engraved as an illustration to the Narra- 
tive of that Expedition. Sir John {Franklin’s interpreter, 
Augustus, was accustomed to spend whole days in looking 
over a colleclection of portraits, amongst which was one of 
the Duchess of Kent, the mother of our Sovereign. The re- 
presentation so won his heart, that in the list of presents 
which he furnished to be forwarded to him from England, 
was that of “a wife like the Duchess of Kent.” 

The art of carving is universally practised,—its state of 
perfection keeping pace with our progress along their 
migration from east to west. Carvings in imitation of the 
human form were found by Captain Graah on the eastern 
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coast of Greenland of a very rude character.* We no sooner, 
however, reach the eastern coast of America, than we find 
models of men, women, and children, of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, and of every kind of implement and culinary utensil, 
executed in a masterly style. An Esquimaux woman, with- 
out her dress, obtained from the Esquimaux, shews a pro- 
ficiency in anatomy as complete as the learned professor of 
the Royal Academy could possibly wish his most accom- 
plished pupils to attain; and one with the dress on, that 
they can chisel the drapery with equal truth. ‘* An ivory 
fish,” purchased by Captain Lyon, “neatly formed, and about 
three inches long, had the eyes made of small lumps of iron 
pyrites.’+ Ivory chains, most ingeniously cut out of solid 
pieces of ivory, were found in the possession of the Esqui- 
maux of Behring Straits, each link being separately relieved, 
and sometimes twenty-six inches in length.}| For what pur- 
pose they were used, Captain Beechy knew not; but part of 
the last link was frequently left solid, and formed in imita- 
tion of a whale; “and these chains being strong,’’ he adds, 
“ may in some way or other be appropriated to the capture 
of that animal.” The models of men and women are gene- 
rally dressed in clothes, which are made with seams and 
edgings precisely similar to those in daily use. The ivory of 
which they form their models is cut by continued chopping 
with a knife, one end of the ivory resting on a soft stone, 
serves aS a block. To smooth and polish the work when 
finished, a gritty stone is used as a file, and kept constantly 
wetted with saliva. 
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Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 22d June 1847. 


The anniversary address delivered at the last meeting of this 
Society by our late excellent President Sir Charles Malcolm, 
gave so lucid and extensive a survey of the recent progress 
of Ethnology, that I should find little to offer on the present 
occasion, were I to follow the same path. The achievements 
of one year, taken by themselves, would appear fragmentary, 
and without results. It has, however, occurred to me, that 
there is a different course by which I may hope to fulfil the 
task allotted to me more to the satisfaction of the Society. 
The idea has been suggested to me by a proposal made lately 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, to 
appoint in that Society a distinct Section for the Cultivation 
of Ethnology.} In some parts of the Continent, and in the 
United States of America, societies have for some time ex- 
isted exclusively devoted to this pursuit, and supported by 
men highly distinguished in science and literature. In the 
meetings of the British Association alone, Ethnology claims 
but a subordinate place in the Section of Natural History. 
The reason assigned for this arrangement is, that the natu- 
ral history of man is a part of the natural history of living 
creatures, and that there is an obvious propriety in refer- 
ring to one division the history of all organised beings, 
namely, of all those beings which exist in successive gene- 
rations, destined one after another to rise, flourish, and 
decay—a lot to which are alike subjected the lords of the 
creation, and the worms on which they tread—and the plants 
and animals which they consume for their daily food. But 
though the natural history of man may, in a technical ar- 
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rangement, be made a department of zoology, it is easy to 
shew that the main purport of ethnological inquiries is one 
distinct from zoology; and the reference of both these sub- 
jects to one section of the British Association can only have 
arisen from inadvertence. Of this I shall be able to con- 
vince the members of the Society now present, if they will 
allow me to call their attention for a brief space to the posi- 
tion which Ethnology ought to hold, and which it is destined 
hereafter to maintain, among the various divisions of human 
knowledge. 

Ethnology is the history of human races, or of the various 
tribes of men who constitute the population of the world. 
It comprehends all that ean be learned as to their origin and 
relations to each other. It is distinct from natural history, 
inasmuch as the object of its investigations is not what és, 
but what has been. Natural history is an account of the phe- 
nomena which Nature at present displays. It relates to pro- 
cesses ever going on, and to effects repeated, and to be re- 
peated, so long as the powers of Nature, or the properties of 
material agents, remain unchanged. Hthnology refers to the 
past. It traces the history of human families from the most 
remote times that are within the reach of investigation, in- 
quires into their mutual relations, and endeavours to arrive 
at conclusions, either probable or certain, as to the question 
of their affinity or diversity of origin. All this rather belongs 
to archeology than to natural history. It may, indeed, be 
truly said that the investigations, by means of which we en- 
deavour to arrive at conclusions in Ethnology, involve many 
topics which are within the province of natural history. 
The facts and analogies which natural history presents, are 
the data on which a great part of the proofs or arguments 
adopted by the ethnologist are founded. But these con- 
tributions of natural history are only a part of the resources 
by the aid of which we carry on the investigations belong- 
ing to our favourite pursuit ; and we shall find that it bor- 
rows fully as much from other departments of knowledge, 
quite separate from the study of Nature and her productions. 
The results at which the ethnologist arrives, do not fall 
within any department of natural history. They are archxo- 
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logical or historical. It may then be admitted, that there 
are some grounds for the opinion of those who would even 
deny us any place in the great system of scientific inquiries, 
which the British Association has established, 

We are saved from apprehension as to the consequence of 
this admission, by remarking, that Ethnology stands exactly 
on the same ground, in this point of view, as one of the 
most popular of the studies which are cultivated at the British 
Association; and that it is impossible, with any shew of 
reason, to deny a place to one of these sciences in the ar- 
rangement of sections, without refusing the claims of the 
other. By comparing the position of ethnology to that of 
geology, we shall be enabled to survey, in a clear point of 
view, the relations of each of these sciences to other branches 
of knowledge. 

Geology, as every one knows, is not an account of what 
Nature produces in the present day, but of what it has long 
ago produced. It is an investigation of the changes which 
the surface of our planet has undergone in ages long since 
past. The facts on which the inferences of geology are 
founded, are collected from various parts of natural history. 
The student of geology inquires into the processes of Nature 
which are at present going on, but this is for the purpose of ap- 
plying the knowledge so acquired to an investigation of what 
happened in past times, and of tracing, in the different layers 
of the earth’s crust—displaying, as they do, relics of various 
forms of organic life—the series of the repeated creations 
which have taken place. This investigation evidently he- 
longs to History or Archeology, rather than to what is ge- 
nerally termed Natural History. By a learned writer, whose 
name will ever be connected with the annals of the British 
Association,* the term Paleontology has been aptly applied 
to sciences of this department, for which Physical Archee- 
ology may be used as a synonym. Paleontology includes 
both Geology and Ethnology. Geology is the archeology of 
the globe—ethnology that of its human inhabitants. Both of 
these sciences derive the data on which they found conclu- 
sions from the different departments of natural history. But 
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ethnology likewise obtains resources for pursuing the inves- 
tigation of the history of nations and of mankind from many 
other quarters. It derives information from the works of 
ancient historians, and still more extensively from the his- 
tory of languages and their affiliations. The history of lan- 
guages, indeed, greatly extended as it has been in late times, 
has furnished unexpected resources to ethnology, which could 
hardly have advanced a few steps without such aid. As geo- 
logy would have been a barren and uninteresting study, and 
uncertain in most of its results, without the aids which the 
study of organic remains has unexpectedly brought, serving 
often to identify geological formations, and to connect parti- 
cular series of rocks with periods in the world’s history; so 
the discoveries of Glossology have enabled us to trace alli- 
ances between nations scattered over distant regions of the 
earth, of whose relation to each other we never should have 
had an idea without such evidence. 

I shall now endeavour to point out, in a brief and cursory 
manner, what assistance each department of knowledge has 
contributed to the cultivation of ethnology. But here I must 
crave the indulgence of those who are conversant with the 
history and progress of this science, since I shall not be able 
to accomplish the task proposed without saying much that 
must to such persons be already well known and familiar. 

I. The branches of natural history and science which fur- 
nish aids in the promotion of ethnology, are anatomy, phy- 
siology, zoology, and physical geography. 

The first attempt that deserves notice to distinguish races 
of men was made by Camper, an anatomist. The distinction 
adopted by Camper is well known. It is founded on the shape 
of the skull. It is the facial angle, or the measurement of 
the angle included between two lines, one of which is drawn 
from the passage of the ear to the basis of the nose; and the 
other a line slanting off from the forehead to the mouth, or : 
rather to the most advanced point of the upper jawbone. . 
This angle was thought to afford a measure of the capacity 
of the anterior part of the skull, and of the size of the corre- 
sponding portion of the brain. Camper, who had within his 
reach very few skulls for examination, thought that he found 
this angle of different extent in different classes of human 
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heads. He found that skulls of Europeans, when thus mea- 
sured, gave an angle of 80°, the skull of a Kalmuck one of 
75°, and the skull of a Negro one of 70° only. There are 
forms of the head in which the angle has been found to be 
greater than in the European, and others in which it is less 
than in the Negro. Those which have it greater than in the 
European, and in which it amounts to 90°, are the ideal heads 
of Grecian gods, forms not existing in nature; and the skulls 
in which this angle is less than in the Negro, are those of 
apes. In these last, the angle was estimated by Camper 
at 64°, 63°, or 60°. Camper accordingly thought that he 
found in the skulls of negroes a type intermediate between 
the cranium of the European man and that of the Orang. 
But in this he was mistaken. The supposed gradation exists 
only when skulls are compared which have the infantine 
form, or before the first dentition is complete. After the 
period of the first dentition, the difference in the facial angle 
in the heads of apes, and in those human skulls in which it is 
of the smallest measurement, becomes enormous. In the 
adult troglodyte it is 35°, and in the orang or satyr it is only 
30°, as we learn from the observations of Professor Owen. 
Professor Blumenbach was, in reality, the founder of ethno- 
logy. He was the first person who made any considerable 
collection of human skulls, or possessed the materials re- 
quisite for an inquiry into the anatomical differences which 
exist in various tribes of men. Blumenbach divided the 
forms of the human head into five departments. He desig- 
nated them, not as it would perhaps have been better to have 
done in the first instance, by epithets descriptive of forms, 
but by the names of the races of people to which they be- 
longed, or of the regions of the world whence these races 
were supposed to have originated. The Caucasian form was 
so termed from Mount Caucasus, to which Blumenbach ob- 
served that ancient traditions refer the origin of many cele- 
brated nations. He supposed this to be the primitive type 
of the human skull, and regarded the other forms as so many 
degenerations from it. These were the Mongolian, the Ame- 
rican, the Ethiopian, and the Malayan. The five forms were 
supposed to belong to five divisions of mankind, comprising 
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collectively the whole human family. This distribution was 
~ complete as far as the ethnographical knowledge of the 
time allowed it to be ; but it would be necessary in the present 
day to enumerate many additional varieties in the shape of 
the skull, and to constitute additional human races, if we 
would follow the same method, and adapt it to the actual 
state of our acquaintance with distant regions of the earth 
and their inhabitants. For example, besides the Ethiopian 
race of Blumenbach, by which he meant the Negroes, we 
must reckon in Africa two other woolly-haired races, each 
having a form of the head different from the Ethiopian type 
of Blumenbach. I allude to the Kafir and Hottentot races. 
Again, among the nations termed collectively by Blumen- 
bach the Malayan race, meaning the native people of all the 
islands of the Great Southern Ocean, we now distinguish 
several different forms which have little or nothing in com- 
mon, and appear to belong to several distinct races. Among 
these are the Papuas, who resemble the Negroes in many 
respects, but have skulls of a form very different from any of 
the African nations, and the Australians having a peculiar 
type, and forming a very distinct race. The Polynesians are 
not so distinct in the form of their heads as Blumenbach 
supposed the Malayan race to be; and the true Malays ap- 
proach in features, and apparently in their general physical 
character, to the other native races of the Indo-Chinese pe- 
ninsula, who are described as nearly resembling the Chinese, 
and who probably belong to the class of nations termed by 
Blumenbach Mongolian. Blumenbach’s delineations of 
skulls are admirable, and his descriptions of the forms which 
appeared to him the most prevalent and the most constant, 
are invaluable. There is, however, one very important view 
of the shape of the head which he seems to have over- 
looked; I allude to the form of the basis of the skull. The 
importance of this view of the cranium in comparing the 
heads of the human species and those of apes, in which it dis- 
plays the immense difference between them in a very strik- 
ing manner, was first pointed out by Professor Owen. It is 
a character by no means to be neglected in the comparison 
of human races with each other. 
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The latest scheme devised for the classification of human 
skulls, and the distribution of human races according to their 
forms, is that proposed by Professor Retzius of Stockholm, a 
very ingenious and able anatomist, and a very estimable 
man, who has lately devoted his talents to this subject. Pro- 
fessor Retzius’ researches are well known, and I shall not 
occupy the time of the Society by stating to them his results. 
They are particularly interesting in one point of view, pro- 
bably not contemplated by the excellent author. Tallude to 
the fact, that he seems to have established distinctions in the 
form of the skull among nations, who, though for many ages 
separate, are known, if I am not mistaken, historically, to 
have descended from the same original stock. 

The head is not the only part of the body which displays 
different forms in different human tribes. Varieties in stature 
and in the proportion of limbs—in the form of the pelvis 
and other parts of the body—as well as in the texture of the 
skin, the hair, and other structures, are well known to dis- 
tinguish races from each other. With respect to all these 
differences, anatomical researches have been made which have 
an obvious bearing on ethnology. 

When we advert to the resources which physiology affords 
for the cultivation of ethnological science, we find that there 
are many relations between these studies. One series of in- 
quiries is, whether the great laws of the animal economy are 
the same in respect to all human races; whether any parti- 
cular race differs from others in regard to the duration of 
 jife, and the different periodical changes of constitution, and, 
generally speaking, in the laws of the animal economy, and 
whether such diversities, if found to exist, can be explained 
by reference to external causes, or imply original difference, 
and form, therefore, specific characters. Another physiologi- 
cal inquiry connected with ethnology is, whether variations of 
form, colour, &c., can be explained by reference to any known 
principle, and how far, and under what conditions, they are 
transmitted to posterity, and may tend to account for the 
origination of particular breeds or tribes marked by some 
hereditary and permanent characters ? 

Zoology and the whole study of natural history opens a 
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field to several inquiries highly interesting to the ethnolo- 
gist. 

We must take an account, for example, of the varieties of 
form and organization to which the different species of ani- 
mals are subject, in order to solve the question, Whether 
the differences observed in human races, and the physical 
characters of any particular race, belong to the category of 
natural varieties, or indicate an entire distinction which must 
have existed from the creation, and therefore proves the spe- 
cies to be separate ? 

Another question connected with zoology has been made a 
matter of great moment in these investigations. I allude to 
the theory of Hybridity, or to the general observations made 
with respect to mixed breeds and their supposed sterility. 
The bearing of these questions on the physical history of 
mankind is very obvious. I shall not enlarge upon it at 
present. | 

Physical geography has a very obvious bearing on ethno- 
logy, since physical geography comprises the localization of 
those agencies of climate which are supposed to modify the 
organization of living tribes, and which oppose limits to the 
sphere of their existence. We may observe, in connection 
with this subject, that great numbers of species, both animal 
and vegetable, are only to be found within certain latitudes, 
and in particular regions of temperature, and under particu- 
lar local conditions. Those tribes in the animal kingdom 
which approach the human form, viz., the apes, are confined 
by nature to very narrow limits, while men live in all cli- 
mates. This striking difference suggests several inquiries 
as to its causes, which have a bearing on physical geography. 

One series of facts connected with physical geography, and 
likewise bearing on ethnology, comprises the effects produced 
upon climate by elevation of the surface of the earth. It is 
well known that, in the ascent of mountains, changes of cli- 
mate and of vegetation are perceived, analogous to those ob- 
served in passing from a lower to a higher latitude. Plants 
of the frigid zone reappear in equatorial countries near the 
summits of Alpine mountains. An inquiry is suggested, 
how far this may tend to explain the phenomenon, that the 
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xanthous, or very fair complexion, with red hair and blue 
eyes, is often seen in the inhabitants of alpine regions. For 
example, if we begin from the eastern parts of the world, we 
find xanthous people on the Himalaya, in the Hindu fami- 
lies who reside near the sources of the sacred rivers at Jum- 
notri and Gangotri. Kven the Rajpoots in Rajast’han, are 
known to be much fairer than the people of lower plains in 
Bengal and elsewhere. Passing the Indus, we find the Euso- 
fzyes in the high tracts of Afghanistan, a fair xanthous peo- 
ple, while the Ghiljis of the lower country are dark, and the 
Jauts of the plain of the Indus nearly black. Then, again, we 
find on the high mountains of Hindu-Khu that curious people 
the Siah Posh, who speak a dialect allied to the Sanskrit, 
and are supposed by Bopp and Ritter, and other learned men, 
to be descendants from the ancient Brahman race who con- 
quered India some thousands of years ago, and probably left 
these people behind them in Central Asia. Far westward in 
Arabia, according to Bruce, a similar phenomenon is display- 
ed among the inhabitants of the cold mountains of Raddhua ; 
and in Africa, the Kabyles, the natives of Mount Aurasius, 
behind Tunis and Algiers, are so fair, and red-haired, that 
they have been conjectured, without a shadow of proof, to be 
descendants of the ancient Vandals, as if it were possible for 
Vandals to have made their way to the tops of all the moun- 
tains in the world. Even in America, among the Loways, 
and other tribes inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, similar facts 
have been observed. The rationale of this phenomenon is 
plainly connected with the physical conditions of so many 
mountainous regions. It admits a comparison with changes 
of complexion, discovered as we proceed from the country of 
black races under the equator, to that of the fair people of 
Northern Europe. 

Another observation to which I shall briefly advert, will 
serve to indicate the bearing which researches in physical 
geography may possibly have upon the studies of the ethno- 
logist. The phenomena of vegetation probably indicate con- 
ditions of climate which are inappreciable by thermometers, 
hygrometers, and all our instruments ; and when we advert 
to the fact illustrated by that great botanist Mr Robert 
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Brown, that the equatorial distribution of the great families 
of plants is extended to a considerable degree through the 
Southern Hemisphere, or that the Austral regions approxi- 
mate much more to the equatorial in this leading character 
of vegetation than the northern climates of corresponding lati- 
tude, we are at liberty to infer, that the sum-total of those 
agencies of climate which affect organized beings is much 
more similar to that which exists under the equinoctial line 
in these countries than in the northern latitudes. I shall 
merely mention this conclusion in connection with the well- 
known fact, that the varieties of the human race which exist 
in the great southern continents, have much greater resem- 
blance to the tribes who are natives of the torrid zone, than 
any of the aboriginal people inhabiting the northern parts of 
the world. 

I have now gone over the branches of natural science which 
principally give assistance to students of ethnology, and it 
remains for me to make some remarks on the resources which 
history and archeology may be expected to furnish in aid of 
the same inquiries. 

When we speak ‘of historical inquiries as contributing to 
the promotion of ethnology, the meaning of the expression is 
not limited to information to be collected from historians. 
Much, indeed, is to be found in the works of such writers as 
Herodotus, Aristotle, Diodorus, Cesar, Pliny, Strabo, and Ta- 
citus, that is useful for investigating the history of those na- 
tions in Europe and Asia, which came within the knowledge of 
the Greeks and Romans; but all such information would be 
not only confined, but disjointed and fragmentary, without 
some more comprehensive method of investigation that may 
serve to bring the notices scattered through ancient writers, 
into a distinct and evident connection with the history of 
people actually known to us. Historical researches that 
may be applicable to ethnology, must occupy a wide field. 
They must collect all the different lights that can be brought 
to bear on the history of nations, whether from the testimony 
of ancient writers, or from manners, customs, and institu- 
tions—from old popular traditions, poetry, mythology—from 
the remains of ancient art, such as architecture, sculpture 
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inseriptions—and from sepulchral relics discovered in many 
countries, consisting of embalmed bodies, or more often the 
mere skulls and skeletons of the ancient inhabitants, which 
furnish the most authentic testimony, where it can be pro- 
cured, as to the physical characters of various races of people. 
Besides all these, there is another source of information more 
extensively available than any of them ; I allude to the history 
of languages and their affinities. 

The history of mankind is not destined, like the facts on 
which geology is built, to be dug out of the bowels of the 
earth, though some of the ancients thought otherwise, if we 
may judge from the abundance of sculptures and inscriptions 
with which they covered the sides of caverns and excavations. 
Curious documents have, however, occasionally been dis- 
covered in various countries beneath the soil, which have 
brought evidence of historical facts otherwise unknown. We 
may allude, for example, to the great collections of silver 
money of the coinage of the early caliphs of Bagdad, which 
have been dug up in various places on the shores of the Bal- 
tic, marking out the path of an extensive traffic between 
the East and North, at a time when the northern people of 
Europe are generally supposed to have been in a state of 
extreme barbarism. But the discoveries most interesting in 
relation to ethnology are those of sepulchral remains, which, 
in various regions of the world, have preserved the most au- 
thentic records of the physical characters and the state of 
arts that belonged to many ancient races. I need hardly al- 
lude to the discoveries in the Egyptian Thebaid,—a vast se- 
pulchre, where the successive generations of thirty centuries 
lie embalmed beneath their dry preserving soil, expecting 
vainly the fatal time, now long since passed, when they were 
to be summoned before the tribunal of Sarapis. Another 
African race exists only in mummies. I allude to the insular 
Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the Fortunate Islands, 
who now, falsifying this name, exist only in the caverns of 
Teneriffe, or in the European museums to which they have 
been transported. Over vast wildernesses in the northern 
regions of Asia, along the banks of the Irtish, and beyond 
the remote Jenisei, innumerable tumuli are scattered, con- 
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taining the remains of ancient, and, perhaps, long extinct 
races of men; and it is a remarkable fact, that in this wintry 
region where living nature seems to struggle against the ele- 
ments for a precarious existence, even the arts of decoration 
were studied in those times of yore, which witnessed the 
erection of these tombs. Implements of silver, gold, and cop- 
por, girdles of the precious metals, bracelets decked with 
pearls, and fragments of porcelain, have surprised the travel- 
lers who have seen a few of these tumuli excavated. Whole 
nations lie perhaps yet buried in these regions, and with them 
may be found some relics that may hereafter throw light 
upon their history. Similar tumuli spread over the north of 
Kurope, contain the remains either of the same people, or of 
races more barbarous than the Asiatics. Hundreds of them 
have been rifled by treasure-hunters, or by mere antiqua- 
ries little more enlightened, who have sought to make collec- 
tions of curiosities without any view to promote ethnology or 
history. Of late years, Eschricht, Nilsson, and Retzius, have 
attempted, in Denmark and Sweden, to identify in these re- 
mains the relics of different races, supposed to have inhabited. 
the northern region of Kurope in early times. Their example 
has been followed by Dr Wilde in Ireland, and more recently 
by MM. Eugéne Robert, and Serres in France. It is too 
early to collect general results from these researches. I shall 
only observe, that, in the opinion of the learned Swedes who 
have devoted themselves to the investigation, the sepulchral 
remains of northern Europe belong to three different eras. 
They display three different physical types, and three succes- 
sive stages of advancement in art and civilization. The 
oldest are the relics of a people with round heads, having the 
transverse diameter of the cranium large in proportion to the 
longitudinal. The implements and ornaments which are found 
in the tombs of these people, indicate the greatest rudeness 
of art. ‘They consist of tools and the heads of lances and ar- 
rows made of stone and bone, but nothing indicating a know- 
ledge of the use of metals. Whether these oldest sepulchres 
were the tombs of a Celtic race, is a question not yet decided. 
It seems to be the opinion of Professor Retzius, and of Nils- 
son, who has written a learned work on the Aborigines of 
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Scandinavia, that they were the burial-places of a people 
more ancient than the Celts. Similar remains discovered in 
France, are supposed by MM. Robert and Serres to have 
belonged to the Cymrian or Welsh branch of the Celtic race ; 
and these anatomists suppose a second class of heads of a 
larger shape, found in tombs containing metallic implements, 
to have been those of a people allied to the Irish or Gaelic 
branch. <A third set of monumental relics are referred by 
Retzius to a superior race, supposed to have been Swedes or 
Saxons, or some branch of the Teutonic family. 

It is much to be regretted that the ancient nations of Eu- 
rope, those races from whom Englishmen, Germans, and 
Frenchmen are descended, despised the use of letters, and 
remained for centuries in intercourse with the cultivated 
Massilians, and with Roman colonies, without adopting this 
art; and that all the sepulchral remains of the northern re- 
gions are without inscriptions, or a single name, until the 
comparatively late period of the Runes, that may be a clue to 
their various history. On the other hand, parts of Asia and 
Africa, now the seat of barbarism, are covered, if we may 
use the expression, with inscriptions. Numerous and long 
inscriptions scattered over all India on rocks, the sides of 
caves, and on various monuments, in Cabul, through the an- 
cient empires of Iran and Assyria, through Hadramaut and 
Oman, the remotest districts of Arabia, and through the 
North of Africa, to say nothing of the more celebrated relics 
of Egypt, prove that the use of letters was well known in 
these countries at a time when Europe was barbarous. In 
all those countries inscriptions, which have been gazed at 
with stupid wonder by the descendants of the people who 
composed them, and have been regarded as the workman- 
ship of genii and imps, have been at length read and ex- 
plained for the first time after twenty centuries. All this 
has been done within a few years. The discovery began, as 
every one knows, with the deciphering of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The efforts of Dr Young and Champollion gained 
the clue, unravelling mysteries in a field where it has been re- 
served for a distinguished scholar of the present day (the Che- 
valier Bunsen) to erect the edifice of the most ancient history 
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of the world,—a monument of the intelligence of modern Eu- 
rope more exalted than the royal pomp of the Pyramids, 
whose real builders now, for the first time, come forth to our 
view after having been concealed in the rubbish of 4000 
years. Scarcely less remarkable is the achievement of our 
illustrious countryman Mr Prinsep, in the East, who hs 
read and interpreted the inscriptions spread over India and 
Afghanistan. It is a curious fact, that these most ancient 
records of the furthest East preserve not the victories of 
warriors, but the decrees of Buddhistical sovereigns, com- 
manding throughout the provinces of their great empire the 
establishment of hospitals for the cure of men and brute ani- 
mals. Many curious facts in history have been preserved by 
these inscriptions, and among others the extension of a 
Macedonian empire over a great part of India, and the con- 
quest of the Island of Ceylon by a sovereign of Hindustan 
three centuries before the Christian era. Not less remark- 
able are the inscriptions cut in letters composed of wedge- 
shaped strokes which are spread through the empire of the 
great Cyrus, and have been lately read. These were en- 
graved by the subjects of the Persian kings. Another set — 
of these cuneiform inscriptions belonged to the older Assy- 
rians and Babylonians. The clue to all these discoveries was 
obtained by Dr Grotefend, Lassen, and Burnouf; and by 
its aid our countryman, Major Rawlinson, has succeeded in 
reading the history of the Achemenide engraven on their 
own monuments in a language which was doubtless spoken 
at the courts of Susa and Persepolis, but has not been heard 
since the overthrow of the last Darius. Even the old Assyrian 
inscriptions are now partially understood, and the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar has been found on the walls of his palaces. 

Many ethnological facts may be collected from these in- 
scriptions. I shall instance the supposed existence of the 
Affghans among the nations subject to Darius, and who, 
doubtless, contributed to form the armies that fought at Mara- 
thon and Thermopyle. It would be curious to find the an- 
cestors of Akhbar Khan among the invaders of Europe 2000 
years ago. 

The inscriptions spread through Arabia and Ethiopia will 
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probably throw light on the most ancient relations between 
Asia and Africa. We may expect to find in them the his- 
tory of those queens of Ethiopia who reigned successively 
under the name of Candace, known to the generals of Au- 
gustus Cesar, and one of whom is mentioned by St Luke the 
Evangelist. 

[ shall only refer to another set of inscriptions deciphered 
within a few years in several of the ancient Italic languages, 
by means of which we have gained some knowledge of the 
languages spoken in Italy before the ascendancy of Rome. 
They have afforded an ethnological result, which is also of 
some importance in relation to classical history. It seems 
from them that the old Italic nations, the Latins, the Um- 
brians, the Opici or Oscans, the Ausonians, the Siculians, 
the Samnites and Sabines, all the old Italic nations except 
the Tuscans, were not, as the older writers, Fréret, Larcher, 
and even as Niebuhr supposed, partly Celtic or other bar- 
baric tribes, and partly Greeks, or at least Pelasgi, but a 
distinct and particular branch of the Indo-European family 
of nations, and that they all spoke dialects of one language, 
which may be termed the old Italic, and of which Latin is 
but one variety. 

The most important aids to historical researches into the 
origin and affinity of nations is undoubtedly the analytical com- 
parison of languages. This may be considered as almost a new 
department of knowledge, since, although long ago sketched 
out, and followed to a certain extent, it has been wonderfully 
augmented in recent times, and it is only in its later deve- 
lopment that it comes to have any important relations with 
ethnology. Leibnitz is considered to have been its origina- 
tor. The Adelungs, Vater, Klaproth, Bopp, Frederick Schle- 
gel, and Jacob Grimm, have been among its most successful 
cultivators ; and lastly, to William von Humboldt it owes its 
greatest extension and the character of a profound philoso- 
phical investigation. But it is not, in this point of view that 
I contemplate the results of philological researches. It is 
as an auxiliary to history, and as serving in many instances 
to éxtend, combine, and confirm historical evidence, that the 
comparison of languages contributes to the advancement of 
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ethnology. Great caution is, however, requisite when we at- 
tempt to draw inferences as to the relationship of nations 
from the resemblance or even identity of their language. 
We know that conquests, followed by permanent subjuga- 
tion, have caused nations to lose their original languages and 
adopt those of their conquerors. The intercourse of traffic 
between neighbouring countries, the introduction of a new 
religion or of new habits of life, especially when rude and 
barbarous tribes have been brought into near connection with 
civilized ones, have given rise to great changes in the origi- 
nal idioms of nations, and have caused languages originally 
different to approximate. It is only when we have good 
reasons for believing that no contingent event has inter- 
fered to change the original speech of any particular race, 
or supplant it by the idiom of a different tribe, that we can 
be justified in founding on such ground an argument as 
to affinity in descent. Evidence may be collected on this 
point sometimes from historical facts, or from considerations 
founded on the known condition of particular nations. When 
we learn from history that two nations have been remotely 
separated from each other from a very distant age, and have 
never been brought into habits of intercourse, we may pre- 
sume, that marks of affinity discovered in their languages can 
bear no other explanation than that of an original unity of 
descent. In other instances, phenomena are discoverable in 
languages themselves which enable us to determine whether 
traits of resemblance have been the effect of late inter- 
course between nations, or arose in the original develop- 
ment of their languages, and thus prove a common origin in 
the tribes of people who speak them. A careful analysis 
will often detect analogies of such kind as to afford un- 
doubted evidence of primitive affinity between languages 
which have acquired in the lapse of time and the course of 
events great differences, and when each dialect has become 
unintelligible to people who speak another of the same stock. 
The investigation of affinity between languages has lately as- 
sumed the character of a scientific study, and when pursued 
with reference to certain general principles, has led to strik- 
ing and important results. I shall briefly advert to some of 
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these principles which have not yet been stated, as far as I 
know, in a systematic manner. 

It is the prevalent opinion of philologists, that the most 
extensive relations between languages and those which are 
the least liable to be effaced by time and foreign intercourse, 
are the fundamental principles of construction. Grammatical 
construction, comprehending the laws which govern the rela- 
tions of words in sentences, appears to be very enduring and 
constant, since it extends to whole classes of languages which 
have few words in common, though it is supposed that they 
originally had more. But beyond this, there is a cognate 
character in words themselves which pervades the entire voca- 
bulary of a whole family of languages, the words being formed 
in the same manner, and according to some artificial rule. 
This may be exemplified by the monosyllabic structure of the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese languages, and by the principle 
of vocalic harmony pervading the languages of High Asia, to 
which I shall have occasion again to advert. Of grammati- 
eal analogy, or correspondence in the laws of inflection and 
construction, we have a specimen in the Aboriginal languages 
of the New World, whose structure is known to be very com- 
plicated and artificial, and at the same time common to all 
the idioms of America which have been examined. 

Another example of a more definite character is afforded 
by the grammatical structure of the languages of High Asia 
and Great Tartary, and a still more striking one by that of 
the Indo-European idioms. 

Connected with the subject of the formation of words is 
the remark, that in the various branches of particular fa- 
milies of languages which spring by gradual development 
from the same root, the elements of words, consonants and 
occasionally vowels, are found to undergo changes accord- 
ing to certain rules. Particular classes of consonants in one 
language are substituted for other classes in another lan- 
guage of the same family. One European idiom, for ex- 
ample, substitutes palatine letters for sibilunts ; another re- 
jects them both, and substitutes labials' in their place. 
When corresponding phenomena can be traced through a 
great part of the vocabulary of two languages, we recognise 
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a proof that the languages so related must have been de- 
rived from one root, the ramifications of which have been dif- 
ferently developed. 

The existence of similar words in several languages, even 
when such resemblances are very numerous, does not, in all 
cases, afford proof that the languages in question belong to 
the same family, since intercourse between different nations 
often gives rise to the adoption of expressions by one tribe 
from the language of another, as the English have adopted a 
great many words from the French, and the Welsh a still 
greater number from the English. The question, whether a 
considerable number of common or similar words in two lan- 
guages affords evidence of original connection between them, 
may be solved by adverting to the particular sorts of words 
which are found to resemble. Even when one nation has de- 
rived from another a considerable proportion of its entire 
stock of words, there often, and indeed generally, remains an 
indigenous or aboriginal vocabulary, if I may be allowed the 
expression, or a home-bred speech, consisting of such words 
as children learn in early infancy, and in the first develop- 
ment of their faculties. This domestic vocabulary consists of 
words of the first necessity, such as those denoting family 
relations, father, mother, child, brother, sister; secondly, 
words denoting parts of the body, and material objects, for 
which children have names; ¢hirdly, personal pronouns. 
which are found to be amongst the most durable parts of 
language ; fourthly, the numerals, especially the first fen ; 
jifthly, verbs expressive of universal bodily acts, such as, to 
eat, drink, sleep, walk, talk, &c.; stxthly, names of domestic 
animals. As no human family was ever yet without its own 
stock of such words, and as they are never changed, within 
the narrow domestic circle, for other and strange words, they 
are almost indestructible possessions; and it is only among 
tribes who have been entirely broken up and enslaved, so 
that family relations have been destroyed, that this domes- 
tic language can have been wholly lost. Tribes and fami- 
lies spread abroad have preserved them for thousands of 
years, in a degree which has allowed an easy recognition of 
this sign of a common origin. 
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A second class of words, which are common to nations 
who had attained some degree of refinement before the era 
of their separation, consists of terms connected with simple 
arts, such as simple nations early acquire, as, to plough, to 
weave, to sew; names of metals, of weapons, tools, articles 
of dress. It may be observed, that words of this class are 
often common to nations whose domestic vocabularies are dif- 
ferent ; and, on the other hand, often different when the do- 
mestic vocabulary is nearly the same. 

A careful investigation of the phenomena of resemblance 
- or analogy, which discover themselves on comparing different 
languages, on the principles to which I have now adverted, 
will go far towards an elucidation of the question, whether 
such phenomena of resemblance belong to the primitive and 
original parts of language, and therefore prove a common 
origin in the nations to which they belong, or are of later 
date, and are referable te intercourse, or conquest, or some 
secondary and contingent cause. Such an investigation will, 
at least, greatly aid and confirm the conclusions which we 
may draw from historical evidence of a different kind as to 
the history of tribes, and their mutual relations to each 
other. | 

I shall now advert to some of the principal instances in 
which ethnology has been extended through the medium of 
researches into the affinities of languages confirmed by his- 
torical facts. 

Nearly the whole continent of Asia and Europe is divided 
between four great classes of languages ; and in this instance 
history affords reason to conclude, with great probability, 
that the affinities of language really mark out as many races 
or great families of nations. These four sets of languages 
alluded to are, 1. The Indo-European Languages. 2. The 
Northern Asiatic, which, for reasons to be explained, I shall 
term the Ugrian or Tartarian Languages. 3. The Syro- Ara- 
bian or Semitic Languages. 4. The Chinese or Indo-Chi- 
nese, or the Monosyllabic or Uninflected Languages. 

1. The name of Indo-European was first given some years 
since (by the writer of a review of Adelung’s Sprachenkunde, 
in the Quarterly Review) to a group of languages which in- 
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cludes a great many of the principal idioms of Europe and 
Asia. It may be divided into several different groups. The 
first group, or the Classical (as it may be termed, for the sake 
of distinction), includes those languages in which are the chief 
remains of ancient literature; and these are more perfectly 
inflected, and have a more complete grammatical construc- 
tion than the rest. They are three, viz., the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, which perhaps resemble each other nearly in an 
equal degree. The second group in this first class consists 
of languages very nearly allied to the Sanskrit, viz., the an- 
cient languages of Persia and Media. They are, 1. The idiom - 
in which the Persepolitan and other Persian cuneiform in- 
scriptions are written, so nearly approaching the Sanskrit, 
that the meaning has been made out through this resem- 
blance. 2. The Zend, in which the Zendavesta, or the Scrip- 
tures of the Fire-worshippers or followers of Zoroaster were 
written, is another language of this group, to which we may 
add the modern Persian. 3. The next branch, reckoning by 
the degrees of affinity, to the Sanskrit, is the Old Prussian 
family, including the Lettish and Lithuanian. The Lettish 
and Lithuanian are said to resemble the Sanskrit more near- 
ly than any other European dialect; and Von Bohlen, who 
has written a work on this subject, assures us that he could 
compose whole sentences in Sanskrit, which would be intel- 
ligible to the peasants of Lithuania. 4. The Germanic fa- 
mily constitutes a fourth group. 5. The Slavic or Slavonic, 
or Sarmatian languages, are a fifth section. They compre- 
hend the languages of the eastern parts of Europe, the Rus- 
sian, Polish, Bohemian, and the dialects of a great part of 
the countries in Europe subject to the Turkish empire. 

I shall now stop to inquire what inferences can be drawn 
from these philological facts. 

We know from history, that the nations above mentioned 
have been spread, from a remote age, over the regions which 
they now inhabit. The Teutonic and Scandinavian tribes 
of the German race were known to Pytheas, on the shores of 
the Baltic, in the time of Aristotle, and the Brahmans who 
spoke Sanskrit, to Megasthenes at the court of Palibothra, 
supposed to be Patna, soon after the same period. All an- 
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cient Germany, Sarmatia, Italy, Greece, Persia, Media, India, 
were then inhabited by independent races of people, speaking 
different languages, but languages strikingly analogous and 
palpably allied to each other. The question which now oc- 
curs to be solved, is, whether these circumstances prove the 
nations themselves to have descended from a common origin, 
or admit of any other explanation? Foreign conquests have 
often introduced new languages among nations; but it is 
hard to conceive any such hypothesis applicable to the facts 
now under consideration. If we suppose an Asiatic tribe, 
speaking any one idiom belonging to this dynasty of lan- 
guages, to have made conquests ever so extensive in Europe, 
without leaving any traces in history, which is next to im- 
possible, we could not imagine that they would introduce the — 
German language among the German race, and the Slavonic 
among the widely-spread natives of Sarmatia, the Greek 
among the Greeks, the old Italic among the ancient nations 
of Italy. Any person who considers the nature of that deeply- 
rooted affinity which exists between these languages, will 
find convincing proof that their analogies are not engrafted, 
but spring out of their very fundamental structure. If we 
take into account the immense extent of the countries over 
which these nations were spread from so early a period, we 
cannot refer their affinity of speech to any circumstances ac- 
cidental and necessarily of restricted and merely local in- 
fluence. It must have been the result of a gradual devia- 
tion of one common language into a multitude of diverging 
dialects; and the conclusion that is forced upon us, when 
we take all the conditions of the problem into consideration, 
is, that the nations themselves descended from one original 
people, and, consequently, that the varieties of complexion, 
and other physical characters discovered among them, are the 
effects of variation from an originally common type. 

Besides the languages which I have enumerated as the 
principal members of the Indo-Huropean family, other groups 
have been more lately admitted, and some of them appear to 
be more remotely allied to that stock. One of these is the 
Celtic language, which was at one time asserted to be en- 
tirely distinct, and of separate origin from the Indo-Kuro- 
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pean stock. Their affinity to that stock is now generally ad- 
mitted, though some persons think that their descent is not 
genuine, and that they spring from an intermixture of an 
Indo-European with a more ancient and perhaps an aboriginal 
Finnish speech. In the east of Europe, the Skippetarians, 
or Arnauts, or Albanians, the descendants of the ancient 
Illyrians and Epirots and Macedonians, speak a distinct 
idiom, which, by Ritter von Xylander, has been proved to be 
a particular branch of the great Indo-European stem. To,the 
same stem belong the dialects of the Ossetes in Mount Cau- 
casus, Supposed to be descended from the ancient Avars, and 
those of the Lesgians, in the same mountainous region, the 
Armenians, all the Tajiks or real Persians, and, lastly, the 
Affghans or Patans, who speak the Pushta language, and 
constitute an intermediate branch between the Persians and 
the Indians, more nearly allied, however, to the latter, but 
still distinct from both. Thus we find the Indo-European 
family to comprise nations which are spread— 


Omnibus in terris que sunt a Gadibus usque 
- 
Auroram et Gangen. 


2. The dialects which belong to the second great dynasty 
of languages in both parts of the great continent of the world 
—for thus we may term Asia and Europe—are not so obvi- 
ously allied as are those of the former stock. Yet the proofs 
of their affinity are on the whole sufficiently marked. They are 
spread abroad more widely even than the former languages, 
and occupy tracts lying to the northward, eastward, and west- 
ward, of the Indo-European countries. It is the opinion of 
many who have investigated these subjects, that the nations 
who speak dialects of the Ugrian or Tartarian family, were 
spread over vast regions of the world before the approach 
of the Indo-European nations, who drove them out towards 
the north, and east, and west. When the European nations, 
at a later period, approached them, they retired into the dis- 
tant parts of Scandinavia, and in the Russian empire, beyond 
the Valdai Mountains, or the great Uwalli, a chain which 
divides the waters falling northward into the Baltic and 
Frozen Oceans, from those which, by a longer course, find 
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their way to the Euxine and Caspian. The Valdai Moun- 
tains were for many ages the boundary which separated the 
Slavonic Russians from the people of this second race, who oc- 
cupied the northern border of Europe and of Asia. The 
tribes who now belong to this class of nations in Europe, are 
the Finns, the Lappes, the Magyars in Hungary, and a va- 
riety of nations spread through all the northern regions of 
Russia, from the White Sea to far beyond the Uralian Moun- 
tains. 

On the high table-land of Asia, other great divisions of 
people constitute the main part of the Tartarian stock. 
They are the Turkish, the Mongolian, and the Mantchu-Tar- 
tars. It was from this family that all those nations were de- 
scended who poured themselves down, during all the middle 
ages, upon Christendom and the East, who first overran 
the caliphat and the Asiatic parts of the Byzantine Empire, 
and afterwards under Tchingis Khan, conquered all the 
countries intervening between the Sea of Japan and the 
Danube. The discovery of a real and deeply rooted affinity 
between the languages of these nations, was a more difficult 
enterprise than the tracing of relations between the Indo- 
European languages. The nations of High Asia who be- 
long to this stock, have passed under the general name of 
Tartars, given to the followers of Tchingis. The tribes of 
analogous speech in the northern parts of the Russian em- 
pire are termed, by the Russians, Tchudes and Ugres or 
Ogors. Hence the name of Ugro-Tartar, which compre- 
hends the whole family. The writers who have explored 
the history of these idioms are Dobrowsky, Gyarmathi, a 
Hungarian, Rask, Vater, Abel Rémusat, and lastly Dr Schott 
of Berlin. The evidence of affinity between these nations 
themselves is principally that afforded by their languages 
It may, however, be deemed historical, since history affords 
proofs that no other explanation can be found of the pheno- 
mena ascertained to exist, except that of primitive affinity. 
We must observe, that the connection of these languages is 
not merely or principally a resemblance of particular words, 
such as might have been borrowed by one people from an- 
other. It is a deeply-rooted affinity in the original elements 
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of speech, or in the primitive vocables, and a striking analogy 
in grammatical construction. But beyond all this, there is a 
singular resemblance in the structure of words themselves. 
For example, in all-these languages that euphonic principle 
prevails which was first pointed out by Viguier in the Turk- 
ish language, and was termed the “ quadruple harmony of 
vowels.” According to this principle, only vowels of certain 
sets can occur in the same word. There are four such sets in 
the Turkish language, and this law pervades all the dialects 
of the Turkish race spread from the confines of China to 
Constantinople. It also prevails in the idioms of the Mon- 
goles and Kalmucks, and in those of the Tungusian and Man- 
tchu Tartars, who are masters of China. It has likewise been 
noticed in the idioms of the Finnish and Lapponic nations ; 
and Mr Norris, the learned secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
who is one of the greatest linguists in the world, assures me 
that it is equally prevalent in the language of the Japanese, 
which is likewise spoken in the Lieu-kieu islands. 

How far towards the west the offsetts of this race extended 
themselves is as yet unknown. Professor Rask and others 
have thought the Euskaldunes or Euskarians, or the ancient 
inhabitants of Spain and the South of France, who are sup- 
posed to have occupied those countries before the Celts, 
might be referred to this stock of nations, but no sufficient 
proof has been afforded in support of this hypothesis, nor does 
it appear at all established that the aborigines of Britain 
were a Finnish race, though this has been conjectured, and 
is, I believe, the opinion of Dr Meyer, who has studied the 
Celtic languages and literature more successfully than any of 
his contemporaries. On this subject I shall say nothing at 
present, since I hope that we shall soon hear it most ably 
treated by that learned writer, with some of whose works on 
the Celtic history I have had occasion to become acquainted. 
It is no small confirmation of his views to observe that, in 
many parts of Western Europe, the sepulchral remains of 
the oldest and most barbarous class of inhabitants display a 
type resembling that of the round-headed Tartar race. If 
these facts should be fully determined, we may find hereafter 
that the old British legend of Gog and Magog is at least true 
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in a mythical sense. But this subject, though it involves the 
earliest history of our ancestors, is still involved in doubts 
which nobody has yet made any serious attempt to dispel, 
though it is within the reach of historical research. 

On the present occasion, I have no opportunity of going 
fully into the ethnological results which present themselves 
on considering the history of the Ugro-Tartarian nations. I 
may just observe, that this survey brings together, and re- 
presents as branches of one stock, great tribes of people who 
differ physically from each other, as the Mongolians with 
broad lozenge-faced heads, flat noses, and projecting cheek- 
bones, the various Turkish races, some of whom, as the Kir- 
ghises and other eastern tribes, resemble the Mongoles, while 
the Turks of Stamboul and Roum have a very different phy- 
siognomy; the little black-haired reindeer-feeding Lappes, 
and the phlegmatie fair-haired Finns; and lastly, the proud 
and lordly Magyars, who have almost a Grecian physiog- 
nomy. 

3. The third family of nations reckoned among the princi- 
pal races of the great Continent, are the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations. They are brought into one department by 
the resemblance of their languages, all of which consist of 
monosyllabic words, incapable of grammatical inflection, and 
likewise by their great physical resemblance and geographi- 
cal proximity, 

4. The fourth great family of nations before alluded to are 
the Syro-Arabian, or, as German writers term them, the 
Semitic nations, to which stock the ancient Hebrews and 
Assyrians, and Syrians and Arabs belonged. The Arabian 
branch has spread its language over all the countries for- 
merly occupied by these nations. Late researches into the 
languages of Northern Africa indicate, that the Syro-Arabian 
stock extended originally much farther into that part of the 
world than was formerly supposed. 

I shall not now attempt to enumerate all the great families 
of languages or of nations in the world, and perhaps I have 
already trespassed too long on the time and patience of the 
Society. I shall sum up what remains to be said in a few 
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general observations on the principal divisions of the human 
family. 

The languages of Africa are not sufficiently known to be 
accurately classified or referred to particular groups, which 
we may consider with any degree of certainty as comprising 
the whole number. We may, however, reckon several great 
families. These are, 1. The North-African languages, more 
or less connected with the Syro-Arabian idioms. To this 
department are referrible with different degrees of evidence, 
1. The Abyssinian languages, the Ghiz, Tigre, and Amhara 
languages, and perhaps also the Galla dialects spoken by no- 
madic nations through an immense space to the southward of 
Abyssinia, including the idiom of the SomAli on the eastern 
coast. 2. The Berber, Kabylian, and Shillah languages, which 
are dialects of the ancient Lybian. Professor Newman, who 
has studied these languages with greater success than any 
other person, considers them as a branch of the Syro-Arabian 
family, correlative with the ancient Hebrew, Phenician, and 
Syrian. 

A third division in this North-African family is the idiom 
of the Hatisa Negroes in the inland parts of Africa or Sadan. 
This language, as Professor Newman has proved, has gram- 
matical affinities to the Syro-Arabian languages. 

A second African family of languages, of perhaps equal 
extent, are the Kafir languages. More or less of affinity, 
both in words and in grammatical structure, pervades all the 
known languages of the black woolly-haired nations to the 
southward of the equator, including all the Kafir nations, the 
Suaheli on the eastern coast, and the nations of the so-termed 
Empire of Congo. It must be observed that some of the 
tribes belonging to this division have Negro features, while 
others have the Kafir figure and a physiognomy of a very 
different type. 

3. The language of the Hottentots and Bushmen constitutes 
a third group. 

4, The languages of the Negro nations of Western Africa. 
The most correct enumeration of these languages as yet 
made, classified according to these vocabularies, is that which 
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was laid before the Ethnological Section of the British As- 
sociation by Dr Latham, two years ago, at York. 

The languages of America, as yet generally known, be- 
long to one type as far as grammatical structure is con- 
cerned, and that a very peculiar one, and strongly marked. 
It is possible that exceptions may hereafter occur to this 
remark, and Dr Buschmann, the learned editor of Baron 
William von Humboldt’s posthumous works, who has for 
several years been employed in preparing for the press a 
work on the American languages, written partly by William 
Humboldt, and partly, as I believe, by himself, informs me 
that he has found exceptions to the general character of 
these languages, though he does not consider as such the 
Othomi language which Naxera, a Mexican writer, supposed 
to be a monosyllabic idiom, and therefore very unlike the 
polysyllabic and polysynthetic languages, as they have been 
termed, of America. Several of the learned cultivators of 
philology, who have done credit to the rapidly increasing 
literature of the United States, have succeeded in classi- 
fying the native languages of North America, and referring 
them to a comparatively small number of families of great 
extent. These families are regarded by M. Gallatin as dis- 
tinct from each other in relation to their vocabulary. Dr 
Latham, who has attentively studied their vocabularies, is of 
opinion that there is a greater connection between the differ- 
ent mother-tongues of the American nations, if we may use the 
expression, than M. Gallatin supposed. On this question I 
am unable to offer an opinion ; but certainly the probability 
is on Dr Latham’s side, since it is very unlikely, though per- 
haps the fact is not without example, that languages which 
have so great a similarity in structure as the American 
idioms, should yet display no proofs of affinity in their vo- | 
cabulary. 

I need not observe that the conclusion to be drawn in re- 
gard to the community or diversity of origin between the 
different American languages, is one very interesting in an 
ethnological point of view, especially if we take into account 
the very considerable physical differences which separate 
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‘some of the American nations, as the Esquimaux, from the 
rest. 

It isa matter of still greater interest to determine whether 
the American idioms bear any analogy to those of the Old 
Continent sufficient to furnish an argument of common origin. 
It has been observed that the Euskarian idiom, the old Iberian, 
probably the oldest known language of the west of Europe, 
has a resemblance in structure to the dialects of the American 
nations ; and an American writer, Dr M‘Culloh, has argued 
from this fact, that the nations of the New World had an 
Kuropean origin. But there are great diversities as well as 
resemblances between the Euskarian and the American 
languages, and nothing certain can be concluded from this 
argument, which, however, must not be entirely overlooked. 
It is observable that the races of people in the extreme north- 
east of Asia, beyond the river Kolyma, are described as differ- 
ing considerably in physical conformation from the nations 
of Great Tartary. Very little is known of their languages ; 
and it might possibly lead to some important discoveries if 
we could compare these unknown idioms with those of 
the hunting tribes on the opposite parts of America, par- 
ticularly the Athabascas, and the nations bordering upon 
them. It has been long ago ascertained, that one language 
is common to the two continents, I mean that of the Esqui- 
maux and the Fishing Tchuktchi in Asia, whose idioms cer- . 
tainly belong to the same stock. 

In the South Sea there are, as I have observed, several 
distinct races. The most important of these are the Poly- 
nesians, descended from the Malays, from whom they differ 
physically. The history of the Papua races is very inte-. 
resting. They resemble, in some particulars, the Africans 
of the Gold Coast, but differ widely in the shape of their 
heads from all the Negro races. Some Papua nations, whose 
idioms have been examined, have been found to speak: dia- 
lects of the Polynesian language. Among them are the Fi- 
gians. We may conclude that they are descended from Po- | 
lynesians, though probably not without intermixture with 
people of the black or Papua race. 
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The Australians constitute a third race in these regions. 
Their dialects appear, from the researches of Captain Gray, 
to form a particular family of languages, displaying great 
varieties, but bearing traces of affinity among themselves, 
and derived from a common origin. One of the most inter- 
esting observations as yet made respecting them is the re- 
mark of Mr Norris, who has discovered indications of con- 
nection between the Australian dialects and the T'amulian, 
spoken by the aboriginal inhabitants of the Dekhan. 

I have endeavoured to explain what I believe to be the 
principles on which ethnological research must be conduct- 
ed, if we would maintain for that study and its results the 
character of a really scientific and philosophical pursuit. 
The only certainty that can be obtained in the formation of 
groups and families of nations, must be founded mainly on 
historical proofs. We must begin by establishing-the histori- 
eal fact of relationship or consanguinity between tribes of 
people, before we venture to refer them to one race, or to 
assert their diversity of origin. The deviations which are 
known to have taken place within the limits of particular 
families, are too great to allow us to assume diversity of 
origin on the mere ground of physical difference; and it is 
equally obvious, that we cannot assume a near relationship 
on the simple evidence of physical resemblance. 

It would carry me far beyond the limits of the subject of 
this paper if 1 were to attempt to sum up any general re- 
sults, or trace the bearing of facts on the great question of 
the unity or diversity of human families; but I may be al- 
lowed to conclude with this remark, that the farther we ex- 
plore the various paths of inquiry which le open to our re- 
searches, the greater reason do we find for believing that no 
insurmountable line of separation exists between the now 
diversified races of men ; and the greater the probability, judg- 
ing alone from such data as we possess, that all mankind are 
descended from one family. 


ON THE MALAYAN AND POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES 
AND RACES. 


By JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq. 


Read before the Ethnological Section of the British Association, June 1847. 





Distinct and unequivocal traces of a Malayan* language 
have been found from Madagascar to Kaster Island, and from 
Formosa to New Zealand, over 70 degrees of latitude, and 
200 of longitude. 

To account for this remarkable dissemination of a lan- 
guage, singular for its extent, among a people so rude, it has 
been imagined that all the tribes within the wide bounds re- 
ferred to constitute, with the exception, however, of the 
Papuas or Negroes, one and the same race, and that the 
many tongues now known to be spoken by them, were, origi- 
nally, one language, broken down, by time and dispersion, 
into many dialects. This is the theory adopted by Mr Mars- 
den, Sir Stamford Raffles, and the Baron William Humboldt, 
as well as by many French and German writers, but I be- 
lieve it to be wholly destitute of foundation. : 

A sketch of the different groups of nations within the range 
I have alluded to, will shew, that whether their languages be 
of one stock or not, the men themselves belong physically to 
distinct races. They may, I think, be divided into three 
groups—men of brown complexion, with lank hair; men of 
sooty complexion, with woolly hair; and men of brown com- 
plexion, with frizzled hair. Each of these, again, consists of 
several subdivisions. 

Beginning with the first group, the most remarkable race 
in it is what may be called the Malay. The prevailing 
complexion is here, a light brown, with a yellow tinge; the 
hair is lank, long, coarse, abundant on the head, and defec- 
tive on every other part. of the body; the nose is short 
and small, but never flat; the mouth is large; the lips thin; 
the cheek-bones high. The person is squat, and the average 
stature does not exceed 5 feet 3 or 4 inches. 


* T use this word as a common term for all that belongs to the Archipelago. 
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This is the only race, within the bounds described, that has 
exhibited a considerable intellectual development. It has, 
for ages, possessed the knowledge of letters, worked the use- 
ful metals, and domesticated useful animals. Judging by the 
evidence of language, these arts are of native growth, and 
not borrowed from strangers. 

All the inhabitants of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
Bali, Lonbok, and Sumbawa, are of this race, as are most of 
those of the Malayan Peninsula, and of the Philippine 
Islands. 

East of Celebes and Sumbawa, and lying between these 
and New Guinea, there is a second division of men of brown 
complexion and lank hair, constituting, probably, a distinct 
race. ‘The stature is the same as in the last, but the com- 
plexion is darker, the features generally coarser, the lips 
thicker, and the hair often buckling or even frizzling, so as 
to give them an appearance of being an intermediate race 
between the lank and woolly haired families. The inha- 
bitants of Floris, Gilolo, Timur, the Moluccas, and several 
smaller islands, would seem to belong to this race, who, al- 
though they have made considerable progress in the arts, 
have never invented the use of letters. The inhabitants of 
Gueby, an island lying between Gilolo and New Guinea, may 
be taken as a fair example. M. Freycinet describes them as 
being of a dark olive complexion, with flat noses, projecting 
lips, and a facial angle of seventy-seven degrees, which is 
from ten to twelve degrees higher than that of the oriental 
negro of the same neighbourhood. : 

The inhabitants of the Caroline, the Marianne or Ladrone, 
and Pelew Islands, probably constitute a third subdivision 
of the brown-complexioned and lank-haired people. The 
average height of five individuals, as taken by Freycinet* and 
his companions, was 5 feet 7 inches English. This would 
make them much taller than the Malay race, but probably 
the height is over-rated, from the average being taken from 
too small a number of individuals, and not including women. 

Passing over countries inhabited by negro races, and en- 








* Voyage autour du Monde. Paris, 1829. 
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tering the Pacific, we first encounter a race with brown com- 
plexion and lank hair in the group of the Feejee and Friendly 
Islands, in about 180° of east longitude. The same race con- 
stitutes the inhabitants of the Society, the Marquesas, the 
Lowe Islands, the Navigator Islands, Easter Island, and New 
Zealand, with the Sandwich Islands. 

Although dispersed over little less than sixty degrees of 
latitude, and eighty of longitude, the inhabitants of all these 
islands speak essentially the same language, and approach so 
near to each other in form, that they must be considered as 
one race. 

In respect to stature, however, there is either some differ- 
ence between them, or there is some discrepancy in the ac- 
counts rendered of it by voyagers; yet it is not material. 
Freycinet makes the inhabitants of Tahiti 5 feet 8 inches, 
and those of the Sandwich Islands 5 feet 9 inches high. 
This is about the ordinary stature of Europeans. Cook, 
who describes the people of the Marquesas as the hand- 
somest of all the South Sea islanders, makes their average 
height from 5 feet 10 to 6 feet, which is making them some 
3 inches taller than Europeans. 

La Perouse makes the inhabitants of the Navigator Islands 
from 6 feet and 1 inch to 6 feet and 2 inches high; but he 
admits that he measured individuals not exceeding 95 feet 
8 inches. He describes them as being equally powerful and 
athletic as tall, and concludes that, compared with Euro- 
peans, they are as the Danish horse to the ordinary one of 
the French provinces. There is, no doubt, however, some 
exaggeration here ; for Captain Wilkes, in his recent voyage, 
makes their stature only 5 feet 10 inches, and says nothing 
of their superior strength.* 

The other physical features of this race are given by 
Freycinet and Cook. The first describes the Sandwich 
islanders as having oval faces, noses a little flattened, small 
black eyes, large mouths, projecting lips, long lank hair, a 
little frizzled, very little beard, and a complexion of a clear 
brown. 


* Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition. London, 1847. 
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Cook says of their colour that it is a “ nut-brown,” and 
that ‘‘it would be difficult to make a nearer comparison, 
taking in all the different lines of that colour.” 

In so far, then, as physical form is concerned, there can, I 
think, be little doubt that this race, so tall and well-propor- 
tioned, is a very distinct one from the short and squat Ma- 
lay, from which it has been gratuitously imagined to be de- 
rived. 

The varieties of the Negro race, within the scope under 
consideration, are more numerous than those of the brown- 
complexioned. They have been usually called Papua, which 
is the corruption of a Malay adjective meaning “ frizzled.”’ 
Some writers have also called them Austral Negroes, evi- 
dently an improper appellation, as they are found equally in 
the northern as the southern hemisphere. Perhaps the name 
Oriental Negro is more suitable, but that of Negritos, or 
Little Negroes, applied to them by the Spaniards, is still 
better. 

Beginning from the west, we first find a race of oriental 
negroes occupying the whole chain of the Andaman Islands, 
in the Bay of Bengal, between the 10° and 14° of N. latitude. 
This is a diminutive squat being, not exceeding 5 feet high, | 
of a sooty-black colour, with flat nose, thick lips, and short 
woolly hair.* Two individuals of this race, whom I saw in 
Penang, to which they had been brought by the late General 
Kydd, who had superintended an attempted British settle- 
ment on the Andamans, entirely agreed with this account. 

Lately, a race of Negroes has heen unexpectedly discover- 
ed in the interior of the Nicobar Islands, hitherto believed 
to have been wholly occupied by the Malay race, but I have 
seen no account of their personal appearance. 

We find a negro race next, in the mountain-chain which 
runs through the length of the Malay Peninsula. This is 
known to the Malays, in some parts, under the name of 
Samang, and in others of Bila. Those people are of a sooty- 
black complexion, haye woolly hair, and African features. 
An adult male, measured by my friend General Macinnes, 





* Syme’s Embassy to Ava. 1800. 
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was found to be only 4 feet 9 inches high. This indi- 
vidual was brought from the mountains of Queda. A lad 
sent to myself, while in the administration of Singapore, by 
the Raja of K4lanten, a Malay state on the east coast of the 
peninsula, agreed in complexion, hair, and features, with the 
description now given. 

The great islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes, 
are without any negro race of inhabitants; nor is there any re- 
cord or tradition of them ever having existed. In some islands 
of the Philippine group, however, they are found in consider- 
able numbers, and are well known to the Spaniards under the 
name of Negritos. Zunigas’ description of them is, that they 
are more of a copper colour than the true African negro, that 
they have flat noses, soft hair, and are of very low stature. 
The total number of them subject to the Spanish rule, in the 
principal island of Lucon, is about 3000. 

From all those accounts, I am disposed to conclude, that 
the negroes of the Andaman Islands, probably those of the 
Nicobars, those of the Malayan Peninsula, and of the Phi- 
lippine Islands, are all of the same race, which would include 
all the negroes north of the equator. But it must be admit- 
ted that this conclusion may not be warranted by a better 
knowledge than we now possess. 

South of the equator, and still within the Malaivat Archi- 
pelago, we find at least two races of negroes on New Guinea 
and the islets adjacent to it. One of these has the Negro 
features, but not in an exaggerated form; and the hair, in- 
stead of growing in woolly tufts, is frizzled, long, and bushy, 
so as to be easily dressed out into the huge mop-like form, 
of which good representations will be found in the plates an- 
nexed to the voyages of the recent French circumnavigators. 
The stature appears to be about the ordinary one of the Ma- 
layan race. 

Sir Stamford Rafiles brought to England a lad of ten years 
of age, a native of New Guinea, of the woolly-haired race, of 
which there is a good representation in the second volume of 
his History of Java. The late Sir Everard Home described 
this individual as follows :—‘ The Papuan differs from the 
African negro in the following particulars : His skin is of a 
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lighter colour. The woolly hair grows in small tufts, and 
each hair has a spiral twist. The forehead rises higher, and 
the hindhead is not’so much cut off. The nose projects 
more from the face. The upper lip is longer and more pro- 
minent. The lower lip projects forward from the lower jaw 
to such an extent that the chin forms no part of the face, the 
lower part of which is formed by the mouth. The buttocks 
are so much lower than in the Negro, as to form a striking 
mark of distinction, but the calf of the leg is as high as in 
the Negro.’”’* 

Both races appear to exist in the island of Wagiou, lying 
immediately at the north-west end of New Guinea, and most 
probably there has been here, some intermixture of them. 
M. Duperry, in the voyage of the Coquille, gives the follow- 
ing description of the inhabitants of this island :—“ They are 
of slender and delicate person, and generally small. Of 
twenty individuals measured, one only was found to be as 
much as 5 feet 6 inches high. The average gave only 5 feet 
4 inches. In complexion they were less black than the in- 
habitants of New Ireland, and their features were more 
regular and agreeable. The facial angle was from 63° to 
69°. In some the hair was woolly, like that of the African 
negro; in some it was lank; and in others intermediate be- 
tween the two.” 

After passing New Guinea, we find all the islands lying 
east of it and of New Holland, up to 170° of east longitude, 
and from the equator to the tropic of Capricorn, inhabited by 
men of the Negro stamp, and, as far as they are known, dif- 
fering so much from each other as to seem to constitute dis- 
tinct races. 

In the voyage of the Coquille, the inhabitants of New Ire- 
land are described as being, in stature, from 5 feet 5 to 5 
feet 6 inches, with persons rather slender than athletic—of a 
colour less black than the African negro, having a facial 
angle of 66 degrees, and woolly hair, with little beard. They 
were an uglier race than the inhabitants of Wagiou, within 
the Archipelago. | 





* History of Java, by Sir Stamford Raffles, vol. ii. 
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Cook describes the inhabitants of Malicolo and of the New 
Hebrides as a very dark-coloured and diminutive race, with 
long heads, flat faces, and monkey countenances ; their hair 
as black, short, and curly, but not quite so short and woolly 
as that of the African negro, and their beard as short, crisp, 
and bushy. He pronounces them “an ape-like people,” and 
the most ugly and ill-proportioned he had encountered in the 
Pacific ; ‘‘ quite a different nation from any other” he had met 
with in that sea. 

Cook’s account of Tanna, another of the New Hebrides, 
makes the inhabitants short and slender, but with good fea- 
tures, and agreeable countenances, having hair crisp and 
woolly, but longer than that of the inhabitants of Malicolo. 
At first he was disposed to think them a mixed race between 
the latter and the Friendly Islanders, but a little acquaint- 
ance convinced him they had ‘little affinity with either.” 

The isolated New Caledonia, lying between the 20° of 
south latitude and the tropic, is inhabited by another race 
of negroes, plainly differing from those already mentioned. 
Cook describes them as a strong, robust people, some in- 
dividuals being found as tall as 6 feet 4 inches: Their colour 
is the same as that of the inhabitants of Tanna, that is black, 
but not an ebony black. They had, however, ‘“ better fea- 
tures and more agreeable countenances.” “ I observed,” says 
he, some who had thick lips, flat noses, and full cheeks, 
and, in some degree, the features and look of a negro.” The 
hair he mentions as very much frizzled, so that, at first, it 
appeared much like that of an African negro, yet was, “ never- 
theless very different,” The hair, in fact, appears to be of | 
the same texture as that of some of the inhabitants of New 
Guinea, and was, like that of these, easily dressed into a 
hideous mop, aa already described. 

But we have still another race in the inhabitants of the 
islands of Torres Straits. Mr Jukes describes the inhabi- 
tants of Erroob as follows :—‘“ The men were fine, active, 
well-made fellows, rather above the middle height, of a dark- 
brown or chocolate colour. They had, frequently, almost 
handsome faces, aquiline noses, rather broad about the nos- 
trils, well-shaped heads, and many had a singular Jewish 
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cast of features, The hair was frizzled, and dressed into 
long ringlets. The hair of their body and limbs grew in small 
tufts, giving the skin a slightly woolly appearance.’’* 

The Australian continent, with Van Diemen’s Land, may 
be considered as coming within the scope of the present in- 
quiry. The Australian approaches nearer to some of the 
oriental negroes than to any other races of mankind, but is, not- 
withstanding, widely different. One race occupies the whole 
continent. Its average stature is 5 feet 6 inches, and the 
colour “ almost black.” The hair is black, sometimes lank, 
and sometimes curled, but never woolly. The beard is toler- 
ably abundant and long. The mouth is large, the lips thick, 
the teeth good, but frequently there is no distinction in the 
form of the incisors and canine. ‘“ Compared with the other 
races scattered over the face of the globe, the New Hol- 
lander appears to stand alone.” + 

It remains only to notice the inhabitants of Madagascar, 
very wantonly imagined by some writers to be of the Ma- 
layan race, simply because in the Malagasi language there 
_ have been found a few words of a Malayan tongue. But the 
people of Madagascar, whether Hovas or ordinary Malagasis, 
are merely a variety of the African negro, and, neither in 
colour, features, form, or stature, do they bear any analogy 
either to the Malayan race, or to any section of the oriental 
negro. 

From the enumeration now made, it will appear that there 
are no fewer than five distinct races of the brown-com- 
plexioned and lank-haired family; and, without including 
Madagascar or Australia, and supposing all those to the north 
of the equator to be identical, not less than eight of that of 
the oriental negro. As far, then, as physical form is con- 
cerned, it is certain enough that none of these widely scat- 
tered races could have sprung from one and the same stock, 
as has been imagined ; yet, in most of the many tongues 


* Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of the Fly. London, 1847. 

+ Journal of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, by Edward 
John Eyre. London, 1845, Discoveries in Australia, by J. Scot Stokes, Conr. 
in the R. R. 1846. 
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spoken by them, whether brown or negro, traces of a Malayan 
language are to be found. 

A brief examination, phonetical, grammatical, and verbal 
or glossarial, of some of the principal languages, will, I 
think, clearly shew that they are generally distinct tongues, 
not derived from a common stock, and that the Malayan 
words they contain have been engrafted on them as Teuto- 
nic words have been on the continental languages of Europe 
of Latin origin ; or as French words have been on our own 
Anglo-Saxon, although, indeed, the course through which 
this has been effected-has been, in general, very different. 

The languages from which, in my opinion, the words so en- 
grafted have been, for the most part, derived, are those of 
the two most civilized, numerous, and adventurous nations 
of the archipelago, the Malays and Javanese. The Malayan 
words found in each language that has received them will, I 
think, be found not only numerous, but correct in sound and 
sense, in proportion to the facilities, geographical, navigable, 
and lingual, possessed by the parties adopting them, of com- 
munication with the parent countries of the Malay and Ja- 
vanese nations. 

The dissemination might be direct from Sumatra and Java 
the parent countries in question, or indirectly from some 
nearer country ; and it would happen through commerce, pi- 
ratical expeditions ending in settlement and conquest, or by 
the fortuitous wreck of tempest-driven vessels, to all of which 
I shall, afterwards, more particularly allude. 

The Malay and Javanese languages have the same number 
of vowels, diphthongs, and consonants. The vowels are six 
in number, viz., a, a, e, t, 0,u; the diphthongs two, az and aw, 
and the consonants nineteen, 0, @, d, d, 9g, 7, k, 1, m, n, n, %, p, 
r, t, t, w, y, exclusive of the aspirate, which never begins a 
word or syllable, and always follows a vowel. 

In no part of speech of either language is gender or num- 
ber expressed by a change in the form of the word ; and the 
only instance of an inflexion is to express a possessive. Re- 
lation is expressed generally by prepositions. 

The only changes which verbal roots undergo, express 
neuter, transitive, casual, passive, and reciprocal verbs ; and 
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this is effected by prefixes or affixes, or both together. Time 
and mode are expressed by modals prefixed. 

It is to be observed that the adjectives expressing gender 
and number, the prepositions expressing relation, the pre- 
fixes and affixes applied to verbal roots, and the modals ex- 
pressing time and mode are, for the most part, different in 
the two languages, although there be so general an agree- 
ment in their grammatical structure. 

In these characters, phonetic and grammatical, the other 
languages of Sumatra, of Java, of Madura, of Bali, of Lom- 
boc, and of Borneo agree, but the similarity goes no farther. 

I proceed to compare some of the other languages in which 
Malay and Javanese words are found with those character- 
istics of the Malay and Javanese languages, and begin with 
that of Madagascar. Instead of six vowels, this has only 
four,—a, e, 7, and uw. Instead of nineteen consonants, it has 
but fourteen, viz., 0, d, f, 9, k, 1, m,n, n, p, v, 8,2, 2d. It wants 
the @, the palatal d, and ¢% 7, x, w, and y, of the Malay and 
Javanese, but it has f, v, z, and zd, which are unknown to 
these. Like these it has an aspirate ; but instead of always 
following the vowel as in them, it always precedes it. 

In Malay and Javanese, words may end in a vowel, a con- 
sonant, or an aspirate indifferently. In Malagasi, they can 
end in a vowel only. 

In Malay and Javanese, the liquids 7, 7, w, and y, are the 
only consonants that coalesce with other consonanis ; but, 
with the exception of 7 in a few instances, they never do so 
in Malagasi. On the other hand, we have in this language 
combinations of consonants unpronounceable by a Malay or 
Javanese, aS mp, nt, nzd, and ¢s, and these, even beginning 
words and syllables. If the natives of Madagascar had in- 
vented an alphabet, which, like other Negro Africans, they 
have not done, each of these harsh sounds would, probably, 
have been considered a distinct consonant, and have had its 
proper character. 

But the grammatical structure of the Malagasi has been 
adduced as proof that it is a member of what has been called 
the Polynesian family of languages, in itself a mere hypo- 
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thesis, and the form of the verb has been especially referred 
to as evidence. 

One form of the Malay, but not of the Javanese transitive 
verb, is made by prefixing to the root the inseparable par- 
ticle md, the nasals m, n, %, and n, being substituted for the 
initial letter of the root as the euphony of the language may 
demand. 

There exists also in the Malagasi a verbal prefix begin- 
ning with the letter m; but beyond this there is no analogy. 
The Malagasi prefix, instead of being one, expressing one 
meaning, amounts to thirteen, expressing aS many meanings. 
We have mi, man, mana, maha, mampi, mampan, mampampan, 
mifan, mifampi, mifampan, mampampan, and mampifampan. 
Each of the Malagasi verbs formed by these prefixes has an 
indicative, an imperative,-and an infinitive mood. The indi- 
cative has, throughout, a present, a preterite, and a future 
tense expressed by an inflexion. In four kinds of verbs, the 
imperative has two forms; and in nine, it has four. In all, 
the root may undergo 180 changes. 

There is nothing analogous to this in the simplicity of the 
Malay or Javanese verbs. To the copious and elaborate 
Dictionary of Messrs Freeman and Johns, a most meritorious 
work, there is prefixed the paradigm of a Malagasi verb, from 
which I have borrowed my representation of it.* The root 
in this case, is sudu, a substitute which, I have no doubt, is 
the Javanese word sulur, meaning the same thing, or “ a re- 
presentative,” or “ agent,” with the loss of its final consonant, 
indispensable to the genius of Malagasi pronunciation. 

The greatest number of changes which any root can be 
made to undergo in Malay, or Javanese, does not exceed 
twelve; and swlur, the root in question, could not be sub- 
jected even to one half this number, not one of which would 
correspond in sound or sense with any one of the Malagasi 
compounds. | 

The very length of these Malagasi compounds appears to 
me to be good evidence against the allegation that the Mala- 
gasi is of Malayan origin. The great majority of Malay and 


* A Dictionary of the Malagasi Language, by J.J. Freeman. London, 1835. 
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Javanese roots are bisyllables ; but in the Malagasi they fre- 
quently extend to four or even five syllables ; and when to these 
are added, not monosyllabic prefixes or affixes, as in Malay 
and Javanese, but sometimes prefixes or affixes, of two, 
three, and even of four syllables, the monstrous length of 
some compounds may readily be supposed. From the root 
sulu already mentioned, although only of two syllables, is 
formed, for example, the compound mampifampanolo, which 
means, “to order to cause to exchange,” being a word of 
six syllables, of which the languages of the Malayan family 
afford not one example. But words of even double this 
length may be formed ! 

I come now to the evidence afforded by words. The Ma- 
lagasi Dictionary, already quoted, contains about 8000 words, 
exclusive of compounds. I have gone carefully over it more 
than once, and can discover no more than 140 which are of 
Malayan origin, which would make about ;;th part of the 
language. 

But to the dictionary is appended a list of words espe- 
cially called roots. These amount to 500; and among them 
I find just six Malayan words, and no more. 

The nature of the Malayan words found in the Malagasi, 
is of much importance in the inquiry. Sixty are the names 
of natural objects, and thirteen are numerals. There is no 
preposition among them, no auxiliary verb, nor any other 
word essential to the structure of a sentence. The language, 
in a word, might be written or spoken without them, with far 
more ease, and that is not difficult, than good English can be 
written or spoken without the assistance of the Norman- 
French portion of it. 

The Malayan words received into the Malagasi are, with 
with few exceptions, corrupted in sound, a result to be ex- 
pected from the wide difference between the phonetic cha- 
racter of the languages. The corruption extends both to 
vowels and consonants. There are also corruptions of sense, 
although not so frequent. 

Of the 140 Malayan words, 42 are exclusively Malay, 15 _ 
exclusively Javanese, and 73 common to these two languages, 
while two are, I think, Bugis. The number is completed by 
eight, suspected to be Sanscrit, of which six are tolerably cer- 
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-tain. These Sanscrit words are popular in the languages of 
the Indian archipelago, and have every appearance of having 
been received into the Malagasi through this channel. 

All this will, I hope, be considered a sufficient refutation 
of the hypothesis, that the language of Madagascar is of the 
same stock with the Malay. | 

Passing over the languages of Sumatra, Java, Madura, 
Bali, and Borneo, which, in phonetic character and gramma- 
tical structure, bear much analogy to the Malay and Javanese, 
I shall take for my next example, the most cultivated, and 
widely-spoken of the languages of Celebes, that of the Bugis, 
called by themselves Wugi. This is a written tongue, with 
a peculiar native character, and differs essentially from the 
Malay and Javanese. 

I am enabled to render some satisfactory account of the 
Wugi, from possessing a vocabulary of it in the native charac- 
ter.* The vowels of the Wugi are seven in number, a, e, z, 0, 
u, 6,%. According to the author of the vocabulary, the 6 has 
the same sound as this letter in the German word Kéning- 
berg, and the i is the wu of the French. The a, equivalent to 
our commonest sound of wu, so frequent in the Malay and Ja- 
vanese, is wanting. The diphthongs are the same as in Ma- 
lay and Javanese, viz., a? and aw. 

The Wugi consonants are 15 in number, instead of 19, as 
in Malay and Javanese. They are as follows: 0, @, d, 9,7, k, 
l,m, n,n”, p,7, 8, t,. It wants the palatal d and ¢ of the Ma- 
lay and Javanese, with % and y. The nasal ” has no repre- 
sentative as a consonant in the alphabet; it follows a vowel 
only, and is marked by a point over the preceding letter. 
The sharp aspirate / is ranked among the consonants, and 
may precede or follow a vowel. The letter &, at the end of 
a word, is used as a soft aspirate; and with this exception, 
that of the aspirate and the nasal v, every Bugis word must 
end in a vowel or diphthong. Thus the Malay word mawar, 
a rose, becomes mawara, and rampas, to plunder, by a double 
elision, and the substitution of a diphthong for a vowel, rapai. 


* A Vocabulary of the English, Bugis, and Malay Languages, containing 
about 2000 words. Singapore, 1833, (By the Rev. Mr Thomsen.) 
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The grammar of the Wugi is extremely simple. Gender 
and number are expressed by native adjectives ; and relation 
of nouns by prepositions, differing, however, wholly from 
those which act the same part in Malay and Javanese, which 
is the same thing as saying of languages of complex struc- 
ture that their declensions are wholly different. 

The Wugi has native pronouns of the first, second, and 
third persons ; which last, it may be noticed, are wanting in 
the Javanese. It has also pronouns expressing plurality. 

Neuter verbs, adjectives, and participles, are formed from 
roots, which are usually nouns, by the prefix ma, evidently 
a different thing, in sense and sound, from the transitive pre- 
fix ma of the Malay. The word host means “ rain,” and ma- 
hosi, “to rain.”  Puti is the noun ‘“ white,” and maputt, the 
adjective ‘“‘ white,’ or the verb “ to be white.” Transitive 
verbs are formed by the affix 7, according to one of several 
forms for such verbs in Malay, but not Javanese. Thus, géntin 
is “a pair of scissors,’ and gonéini, “ to shear or clip.’ 

An examination of 1777 words of the Wugi vocabulary 
gives the following results. The number of 1352 are native 
words ; L09 are Malay; 16 are Javanese; and 300 are com- 
mon to these two languages. The proportion of Malayan 
words to native, therefore, is less than 24 to 76 in 100, or 
less than a fourth part of the whole. 

I may add, that in 1810 words, there are in the Wugi 33 
words of Sanscrit, being the same that are popular in the 
Malay and Javanese, and not improbably introduced through 
them. 

From this account it will be seen, that the Malayan words 
in the Bugis language form something like a similar propor- 
tion to the native portion of it that the French does to the 
Anglo-Saxon in our own language; and it may safely be 
added, that it is not more essential to its structure. 

The great alterations generally effected in the form of Ma- 
layan words introduced into the Wugi, seem to me plainly to 
attest their foreign origin. We find in them, changes by per- 
mutation, both of vowels and consonants, changes by addition 
of vowels, and changes by elision of consonants. I shall only 
give two or three examples. Kayu, wood, is in Wugi con- 
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mar, is of considerable complexity, and has several conjuga- 
tions. Its moods and passives are formed by auxiliaries, 
but its tenses by inseparable prefixes. One portion only of 
the Pampanga verb resembles the Malay and Javanese, or, 
at least, one form of these. This is the verbal noun, which 
is formed by the affix an, added to the root. 

In order to find the proportion vf Malayan words in the 
Philippine languages, I have carefully gone over two dic- 
tionaries of the most prevalent of them, the Tagala and 
Bisaya of Lucon,* the last of which has spread to Majindanau 
and the Sulu group. 

The Tagala Dictionary contains above 12,000 words, but 
excluding compounds about 7700. Of these 77 are Malay, 
20 are Javanese, and 156 are common to these two languages. 
This makes the whole number of Malayan words 253, which 
gives the proportion of about 32 in 1000. The Tagala Dic- 
tionary contains also 24 words of Sanscrit, which, I have no 
doubt, found their way into the language through the Ma- 
layan tongue; for they are all found, and with the same 
meaning, in Malay and Javanese. 

The Bisaya Dictionary contains 9000 words, of which 72 
are Malay, 17 Javanese, and 197 are common to those lan- 
guages, making, in all, 286 Malayan words, or about 30 in 
1000—a proportion not very different from that of the Ta- 
gala. The Bisaya contains also Sanscrit words, but I can 
find only 13. 

The Malayan and Javanese words introduced into the two 
Philippine languages have often undergone great corruptions, 
both in sound and sense. Thus, the word 6d/i or “ bli,” ‘ to 
buy,” in Malay, is written 6é¢/i in Tagala, and interpreted 
“ price,’ or “cost.” Buna, in Malay, is ‘‘a flower” or 
** blossom,” and in Tagala it is “ fruit.” Pint, in Malay and 
Javanese, is a “ door” or “ gate ;” but in Tagala, written pinto, 
_ it means “a house.” Luban, in Malay, is a “hole,’’ “ aper- 
ture, or “ pit;” and in Tagala, written /uwbun, it signifies “ in- 
terment,’’ and ‘(a grave.” Utan, in Malay, means “a 
forest” or “ wild;’’ but in Tagala, “foliage” and “ verdure.”’ 


_ * Vocabulario de la lengua Tagala compuesta por N. H. Fray Domingo de 
los Santos. Fol. Tagaleas, 1703. Vocabulario de la lengua Bisaya por el R. 
1, Matheo Sanches, Fol Manila, 1711. 
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Sometimes one of the Philippine languages gives the sense 
more correctly than the other. Thus, the Malay word bau, 
“odour” or “ smell,” is, in Tagala, “ stench” or “ bad smell,” 
while in Bisaya the Malay sense is correctly given. In Malay 
and Javanese, the word éalé signifies “a rope,” “ string,” 
or “ cord,” but in Bisaya it is “a sash ;” while in Tagala it 
is correctly rendered. Nana, “to gape,” in Malay, is, in 
Tagala, <‘ to open,” “ to masticate,” “ to eat; while in Bi- 
Says it signifies “ to open the mouth,” making a nearer ap- 
proach to the true meaning. 

The Sanscrit words introduced into the Philippine lan- 
guage have been equally corrupted with the Malayan. Thus, 
the word cinta, “ affection,” is correctly written in Malay 
and Javanese, but in the Tagala and Bisaya the letter ¢ not 
existing, s is always substituted for it, and cinéa becomes 
sinta. 

The well-known Sanscrit word Avatar, meaning “ descent,” 
and commonly applied to a descent or an incarnation of 
Vishnu, is corrupted in the Malayan languages into Batara, 
and not confined to the incarnations of Vishnu, but applied 
as a generic term to any of the chief Hindoo gods. This is 
the sense in which it was used by the Philippine islanders on 
the arrival of the Spaniards, but by a permutation that is fre- 
quent with words introduced from the Malayan, / is substi- 
tuted for 7, and an aspirate being added, the word has become 
Bathala. 

The Spanish missionaries found this word ready to their 
hand, and applied it as an appellative to the Deity; so that, 
by a strange coincidence, among the native Christians of the 
- Philippines, the Hindoo Avacar comes to be the translation of 
the Jehovah of the Jews, and the Dio of the Spaniards.* 

The nature of the Malay and Javanese words introduced 
into the languages of the Philippines, points, I think, plainly 
enough to their foreign origin. Of these found in the Ta- 


* Baron William Humboldt, in his great work the Kawi Sprache, seems to 
consider the Philippine languages as exhibiting the supposed great Polynesian 
language in its greatest purity, but on what ground I am not aware. As far 
as my judgment goes, the words in common are greatly-corrupted Malay and 


Javanese. 
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gala, nearly one-half are substantive nouns, or names of 
things. The pronouns amount only to two, the adjectives 
only to five, and there is but a solitary preposition.. In a 
great majority of cases the Malay and Javanese words are 
only synonymes, and the language could not only be written 
with ease without them, but suffer little by their omission. 

I come next to the languages of the Pacific. <A language, 
essentially the same, is spoken in the Sandwich, the Society, 
the Marquesas, and the Friendly Islands, the Low Islands, 
Easter Island, and New Zealand—that is, from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the 46° of south latitude. This is one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of language; and 
there is certainly nothing parallel to it, either within the 
Pacific itself, or the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 

To illustrate this language, I shall take the Tahitian and 
New Zealand dialects for examples, good grammars and dic- 
tionaries of both having been published.* The French have 
called this widespread language the Ouanic, and other Kuro- 
pean nations the Polynesian, which last, as most general, I 
shall adopt. 

The vowels of the Polynesian, as exemplified in the New 
Zealand, are five in number—a, e, 7, 0, wu; the diphthongs—six 
ae, at, ao, au, et, and ou; and the consonants only eight—A, m, 
n,n, p, 7, t, w, exclusive of the aspirate. Thus it has one vowel 
less than the Malay and Javanese, and three times as many 
diphthongs, while it wants no fewer than eleven consonants 
of the Malayan series. 

The aspirate is largely used, and in a manner contrary to 
the usage of the Malay and Javanese, for it must always pre- 
cede, but never follow, a vowel—consequently never end a 
word or syllable. : 

Every syllable and every word must end in a vowel, and 
when foreign words are introduced ending in a consonant, 
the consonant is either elided, or a vowel added. No conso- 








* A Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian Language. ‘Tahiti, 
1823. A Dictionary of the New Zealand Language, and a Concise Grammar, 
by William Williams, Archdeacon of Waiapu. Pahia, 1844. Vocabulaire 
Oceanien-Francais et Francais-Oceanien, Par L’Abbé Boniface Mosblech. 
Paris, 1843. 
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nant ever coalesces with another ; or, in other terms, a vowel 
or diphthong is always interposed between two consonants. 

The paucity of consonants, and the frequency of vowels 
and diphthongs, necessarily convey to a stranger a sense of 
monotony and feebleness. Thus, the word “ to shiver with 
cold,” kauaehanuru, notwithstanding its length, contains but 
two consonants. Tiahuahu, “ to distribute” or “ scatter 
about,”’ and puhihihi, words each of eight letters, have but a 
single consonant a-piece. ‘These are sounds so utterly re- 
pugnant to the genius of Malayan pronunciation, that a Malay 
or Javanese could hardly articulate them. 

The grammar of the Polynesian language is nearly as 
widely apart from that of the Malay or Javanese as its pho- 
netic character. The Polynesian has two articles, parts of 
speech unknown to the Malay and Javanese, but bearing 
some analogy to those of our own language. The cases of 
nouns are expressed, not by inflexions, but prepositions, 
which, however, differ wholly from those which serve the 
same purpose in the Malay and Javanese languages. 

The noun has a plural, formed by the inseparable prefix na. 
Gender is designated by adjectives; but these differ not only 
from those of the Malay and Javanese, but from those of 
every other language of the Archipelago that I have exa- 
mined. 

One of the most remarkable differences between the Malay 
and Javanese languages on the one hand, and the Polynesian 
on the other, consists in the latter having a singular, a dual, 
and a plural number to its pronouns of the second and third 
persons. The only languages of the Archipelago, that have 
something resembling this peculiarity, are those of the Phi- 
lippines ; but here it is the pronoun of the first, and not of 
the second and third persons that have numbers. 

The Polynesian verb differs entirely from the Malay and 
Javanese. The simplest form of it is the neuter or active 
verb, which may be considered the root. This is made causal 
by the prefix waka, and passive by the afhx a. The moods 
are formed by particles; and the tenses, of which there are 
six, by the help of prefixes, affixes, or adverbs. <A verbal 
noun is formed by adding to the root the inseparable particle 
na, under certain rules of euphony. — 
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The New Zealand Dictionary contains about 6000 words ; 
but omitting derivatives, about 5500. I have carefully gone 
over it, and can discover in it only 107 words belonging to 
the Malayan languages. Of these 24 are Malay, 16 Javanese, 
59 common to these two languages, and 8 belonging to the 
- Bugis or Wugi of Celebes. The proportion, then, of Malayan 
words in the Polynesian, to judge by the dialect of New 
Zealand, is less than 20 in 1000. 

There are two words in the New Zealand which may pos- 
sibly be Sanscrit. Apiti, “ to join,” may be the word apit of 
the Malay and Javanese, taken from the Sanscrit, and mean- 
ing “ close, pressed together ;” and ¢apu, the well-known 
tabu, may be the ¢apa, or religious penance of the Hindoos, 
found in almost every language of the Indian Archipelago. 
The addition of the vowel, in the case of apit, has already 
been explained; and of the permutation of the final a@ into 
other vowels, we have, in the Polynesian, several examples, 
as kapu, “an axe,” for kapak ; tanu, “to bury,” for tanam ; 
ono, ‘‘ six,” for anam ; and rami, “ to squeeze,” for ramas. 

From the wide discrepancy which exists between the pho- 
netic system of the Polynesian and Malayan languages, the 
words of the latter introduced into the former, are of course, 
greatly corrupted in form. The Malay and Javanese word 
apt, ‘fire,’ becomes, for example, ahi; Buah, “fruit,” be- 
comes hua; minum, “to drink,” inu ; salah, “a crime,” hara; 
papan, ‘‘a boar,” papa; tahun, “a year,’ tau; and daun, “a 
loaf,’’ rau. 

Corruptions in sense are also frequent. Mata, “the eye,”’ 
in Malay and Javanese, means “the face’ in the New Zea- 
land. In the Marquesas, however, this word has the correct 
meaning of ‘‘ the eye,’’ as well as the improper one of “the 
face.” Although this word, however, in its literal sense is 
misapplied, it is remarkable that, in some of its figurative 
meanings, it is correctly used, as for the ‘“‘mesh of a net,” 
“the point” or “blade” of a weapon, and “a spring” or 
“fountain.” Batu or watu is a stone in Malay and Javanese, 
but in the New Zealand it means “ hail’ and the “ pupil of 
the eye,” figurative senses of it in the two first languages. 
Rahi, in Javanese, means “ the face,” but its literal meaning ~ 
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in the New Zealand is “forehead,” and its figurative “a 
promontory.” 

The Malayan words which have found their way into the 
Polynesian, are far too few and unimportant to form an es- 
sential portion of the language, the grammatical structure of 
which is complete without reference to them. In point of 
number, in fact, they do not exceed that of the English in- 
troduced, within the last thirty years by the English and 
American missionaries, into the dialects of the Marquesas 
and Sandwich Islands.* These last, too, it may be added, 
have undergone the same inevitable mutilations. Thus, to 
give a few examples, a book has become puke ; paper, pope ; 
school, kula; bread, palena; powder, paora; a shoe, hiu ; 
the cow, pifa (beef); the sheep, hipa; riches, mamona (mam- 
mon); and a church (ecclesia), helipulue. 

Although the dialects of New Zealand, of Tahiti, the Mar- 
quesas, Friendly, and Sandwich Islands, are admitted by com- 
petent judges to be the same language essentially, there still 
exist between them some material discrepancies, both as to 
sound and words. 

Thus, in the Tahiti, there are nine consonants, instead of 
eight, as in the New Zealand. It has 64, d, f, and v, which 
the last wants ; while it wants &, n, and w, which the New 
Zealand has. The Marquesa has but seven consonants ; and 
the Sandwich Island is the poorest of all, for it has but six. 

The proportion of Malayan words in the Marquesa and 
Sandwich Island dialects is smaller than in the New Zealand. 
Most of those words are the same, although often much 
altered in form; but I find at least twenty words of Malayan 
in the New Zealand not existing in the other two dialects. 
The pronunciation is also most correctly given in the New 
Zealand, and least so in the Sandwich Island. 

The language of the Feejee islanders was, for some time, 
considered to be different from the great Polynesian, but is 
now well known to be only a dialect of it. I have seen no 
vocabulary of it of sufficient length to enable me to form any 


* “ Vocabulaire Océanien-Frangais et Frangais-Océanien par L’Abbe Boni- 
face Mosblech. Paris, 1833,” This work appears to be drawn from good ma- 
terials, and is exceedingly well executed. 
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judgment of it. Its alphabet, however, has been correctly 
given, and this consists of the usual five vowels, and not of 
Six or nine consonants like the Polynesian, but of fifteen, viz., 
b,d,f,9,j, k, 1, m,n, n, p, 7, 8, t, and v, which, for variety of 
intonation, puts it on an equality with the Wugi of Celebes, 
although it leaves it, by four letters, short of the Malay and 
Javanese.* The Feejee language contains Malayan words, 
like the other languages of Polynesia; but in what propor- 
tion I am not aware. 

Our materials for forming a judgment of the languages of 
the Negro races are, as might be expected, from the rude- 
ness or the ferocity, or remoteness of these tribes, extremely 
imperfect. One of the longest list of words of any of their lan- 
guages which I have seen, is one furnished to myself, in 1811, 
by the then minister of the Raja of Queda. It is of the lan- 
guage of the Samang of the Jarai, one of the highest of the 
mountains of the Malay Peninsula. It consists of 176 
words, to which I add twenty-one of the language of the 
same people, from the work of Mr Marsden.t 

The phonetic system of the language of the Samang is not 
very remote from that of the Malay and Javanese; but it 
Seems to abound more in aspirates, gutturals, and mono- 
syllables. Syllables and words may end with vowels or con- 
sonants, but do so most frequently with the latter. 

In the 197 words to which I have alluded, I find that 156 are 
native, that fifteen are Malay, two Javanese; that twenty- 
three are common to these two languages, and that one word 
only is Sanscrit. The proportion of Malay and Javanese 
words, therefore, is nearly eighteen in 100; but its amount is 
exaggerated by the numerals, which are nearly all Malayan. 

As in the ease of the languages of the brown-complexioned 
races, the existence of the Malay and Javanese words may 
be considered as in a great measure fortuitous ; and neither 
in character or number can they be considered as forming 
any necessary part of the Samang language. 

* Introduction to a Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect of the Polynesian Lan 
guage. Tahiti, 1833. An Australian Grammar, &c. &., by L. L. Threlkeld 
Sydney, 1834. Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition, 1847, 


t “On the Polynesian and Kast Insular Languages.” Miscellaneous Works. 
1834. 
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I have compared, with this specimen of the language of 
the Samang, the few words given by Colonel Colebrooke, in 
the Asiatic Researches, of the language of the Andaman 
Islands, and the result is that no two words are alike, and 
that the latter contains no word of Malayan origin. 

De Dentrecasteaux* has given a list of 103 words of the 
Negro language of Wageou, lying off the north-west end of 
New Guinea, as already alluded to. To judge by the appear- 
ance of this list, it seems to embrace all the sounds found in 
the Malay and Javanese, but it contains, besides, two let- 
ters, fand z, which are unknown to these. The 103 words 
contain eighteen which are also found in Malay and Javanese. 
Of these ten are numerals, greatly corrupted; two are syno- 
nymes, occurring with native terms; one is Télugu, and one 
Portuguese, both, no doubt, derived through the Malay. 

On comparing the native portion of the language of Wa- 
geou with that of the Samang, and the few words of the An- 
daman, no resemblance can be found between them. 

De Dontrecasteaux gives another list of the language of a 
Negro people who visited the French ships while they lay at 
Boni harbour in Wageou, and whom he describes as having 
flat noses, very thick lips, and short woolly hair. Every 
word of this language, which he supposes to be of New 
Guinea, differs from that of Wageou ; ; nor does a single word 
of Malay or Javanese occur in it. 

M. Duperry has given the ten digits of three Negro lan- 
guages, two of New Guinea, and one, that of New Ireland. 
In the first in order of those of New Guinea, the numbers 5, 
6, and 10, are Malayan, greatly corrupted. The second, said 
to be that of the inhabitants of the interior, does not contain 
even one word that is Malayan. But in the language of New 
Ireland we find the numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10, all Ma- 
layan. 

Forster} has thirty-three words of the language of Malicolo, 
one of the New Hebrides, the population of which group 
appears to be Negro. Cook observes, that the people of Ma- 





* Voyage autour du Monde. Paris, 1808. 
+ Forster’s Observations on Cook’s Voyage. 1776. 
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licolo “ seemed to be quite a different nation from any we 
had yet met with, and speak a different language. Of about 
eighty words collected by Mr Forster, hardly one bears any 
affinity to the language spoken at any of the islands I had 
ever been at. I observed that they would pronounce most 
of our words with great ease. They express their admira- 
tion by hissing like a goose.”’* 

The words given by Forster accord with this description 
of its phonetic character. They imply 12 consonants, instead 
of the meagre numbers of the Polynesian dialects. These 
are 6, d, g, k, l, m, n, n, r,s, ¢, and y; and they are com- 
bined in a manner not only unknown to the Polynesian, but 
to the Malay and Javanese, as dé, ts, and rg. 

Among the thirty-three words, there are three which are 
corrupted Malayan: the words for “ eye,’ “ear,” and the 
verb “ to die,” which last, however, instead of mati, is mats. 

Another Negro language is that of Tanna, also one of the 
New Hebrides. Forster gives forty-one words of it. Cook 
observes of it: “ It is different from any we had before met 
with, and bears no affinity to that of Malicolo; so that it would 
seem the people of this island are a distinct nation.” t 

To judge by the list of words, the Tanna has thirteen con- 
sonants, several of which differ from those of the Malicolo. 
They are 6, f, g, k, 1, m, n,n, p, r,s, ¢, and v. The words 
abound more in vowels than the Malicolo, and the harsh 
combinations of them existing in the latter are absent. 

There are but two words in the Tanna which are the same 
as in the Malicolo, those for the verb “ to drink,’’ and for 
“a house.” There are six Malayan words, viz. that for “a 
cocoa-nut,” for “land or country,” for “ the sea,’’ for “ fish,”’ 
and for ‘“‘a chisel,” which last is erroneously translated by 
Forster, “hatchet.” I can find in it only one word of the 
Polynesian, that for “ chief,” or <‘ priest.” 

Of the language of New Caledonia, Forster has given thirty- 
eight words. This seems to have twelve consonants, differing 
in some respects both from those of Tanna and Malicolo. They 
are 6,9, k,l, m,n,n,n, p,7, t, and w. Cook considers this lan- 


* Cook’s Second Voyage. f Ibid. 4 , 
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_ guage as a mixture between that of Tanna and the Polyne- 
sian. I donot find one word in itin common with the Tanna, 
except such as both have borrowed from other languages. 
Those common to it with the Polynesian are the verb “ to 
eat,’’ the word for “moon,” and the words for “ chief,’ or 
“ priest,” which last it has in common with the Tanna. 

The Malay words contained in the New Caledonia are five 
in number,—that for “ a cocoa-nut,” for “the ear,” for ‘ fish,” 
for “water,” and for “a yam,’—all in a corrupt form, as 
nu for viur, a cocoa-nut ; galina for talina, the ear; and wfi or 
ubi, a yam. 

Not one of the three Negro languages just mentioned con- 
tains a word that is common to the Negro languages be- 
fore enumerated, except such as all have derived from a third 
source, the Malayan. 

To this meagre list of the Negrito languages, I have to add 
the more copious ones furnished by Mr Jukes, of the lan- 
guages of the Torres Straits islanders. The vocabularies 
which he furnishes are six in number, and amount to from 37 
words up to 545. The vowel sounds appear to be a, 4, e, 2, 
0, u, and the diphthongs ad and aw, which agrees exactly with 
those of the Malay and Javanese. The consonants seem to 
be 6, 2, d, 9, k, 1, m, n, p, 7, 8, t, v, w, and z, together with a 
sound represented by Mr Jukes as dh, dz, andj. If there be 
such sounds, it is clear that these are really three distinct 
consonants, and that if these people had invented an alpha- 
bet, each would have its distinct character. If this be the 
case, there are 18 consonants, over and above the aspirate, 
which these languages have. 

In all these languages, I find but one word which is Malay, 
and even this is confined to a single language, that of Mas- 
seid or York Island. This is maruk, which the natives ap- 
plied to the domestic fowl which they saw in the hen-coops 
of the Fly, for they have none of their own. The word is, 
no doubt, a corruption of the wide-spread Malayan manuk, 
and probably borrowed from New Guinea, which the natives 
of the islands of Torres Straits appear sometimes to visit. 
There are two other words which are very doubtful. In two 
of the languages, the cocoa-nut is called doonarri, which may 
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be a corruption of the Malay words buah nur, or the fruit of 
the cocoa-nut; and in a third the same object is called woo, 
which may be a corruption of the Malay buah, or the Javan- 
ese woh, “fruit” or “ the fruit.” 

Comparing the languages of the islands in Torres Straits 
with those of Malicolo, Tanna, and New Caledonia, there 
are certainly no two words in common between them. Even 
the numerals are wholly different ; and while the Polynesian 
negroes count as far as 10, the Torres Straits islanders can 
proceed no further than 6, and even this only by multiplying 
one and two. 

From the details which have now been given, it will be 
seen that Malay and Javanese words, as I stated before, 
have found their way into the languages of the Archipelago 
and Pacific, or other neighbourhood, in proportion to facility 
or difficulty of communication with the parent countries of 
these two languages, Sumatra and Java. The facilities and 
difficulties have consisted—of proximity or distance, geogra- 
phical and navigable—of similarity or dissimilarity of race—of 
similarity or dissimilarity of lingual idiom, and of attraction 
or repulsion from disparity in the condition of civilization. 

The influx of Malay and Javanese words will be found 
large in the proportion of the facilities; and small as they 
diminish, until, by an accumulation of difficulties, they cease 
altogether. 

Malay and Javanese words have not been traced to the 
languages of the continents of Africa and America. Mada- 
gascar seems to intercept them from the first ; and the want 
of stepping-stones or stages between Easter Island and the 
west coast of America, with adverse winds and currents, from 
the last. 

Wherever they have been received, the Malays and Ja- 
vanese will be found in a higher state of civilization than the 
nations into whose languages theirs have been adopted. 
Wherever, on the contrary, the nations with whom they have 
held intercourse have been in a higher state of civilization 
than themselves, their languages have been rejected, and 
the languages of those nations even adopted into their own. 

The Hindoos, in a higher state of civilization than the 
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Malays and Javanese, have wholly rejected their languages ; 
but, on the contrary, in the course of an intercourse of many 
ages, have borrowed largely,—of which, if this were the 
proper time, I could, through the friendship of the learned 
and ingenious orientalist now presiding over this section, 
furnish larger and more satisfactory evidence than has ever 
been adduced before.* 

The same cause has excluded the Malay and Javanese 
from the languages of Arabia and Persia, notwithstanding 
an intercourse of at least five centuries; while, on the other 
hand, those languages have been, to a considerable extent, 
largely adopted both by the Malays and Javanese. 

Superior civilization, and probably not less, the unconge- 
nial monosyllablic character of their languages, has excluded 
the Malayan languages from the regions east of Hindustan. 
The Siamese, although in immediate juxtaposition with the 
Malay, has neither given the latter words, nor, with the ex- 
ception of about half a dozen, received any from it. 

This remark is still more applicable to the Chinese lan- 
guages, which have not only borrowed nothing from the 
Malayan languages, but conferred little or nothing on them, 
notwithstanding the intercourse and settlement of centuries. 

It is a striking fact, that not a word of any Malayan lan- 
guage is to be found in any of the many languages of Aus- 
tralia. I should have expected them, for example, in the 
language of Raffle’s Bay, which is close to the stations fre- 
quented, probably for many ages, by the Tripang fishers of 
Macassar; but there is not a word to be found init. This 
is not to be accounted for by difference of race or differ- 
ence of idiom, for the languages of the Negro races of the 
Archipelago contain Malayan words ; and so does that of the 
far more distant Easter Island, of which, in so far as pronun- 
ciation is concerned, the genius is more remote from the 
Malayan than is that of any Australian. 

The absence from the Australian languages of all trace of 
the Malayan, can, I think, only be accounted for by the very 
low social condition of the Australian race, which seems, as 





* Horace Hayman Wilson, Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 
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if it were, to have repelled all knowledge derived from a su- 
perior one. 

In order to shew the proportion in which Malayan words 
are found in the various languages which have received 
them, I give a few examples. In the Madura, one of the 
two languages of the island of that name, in 1000 words, it 
is 581; in Sunda, one of the two languages of Java, it is 
528 ; in Lampung, one of the six languages of Sumatra, it 
is 516; in the Wugi, one of the many languages of Celebes, 
it drops down to 233; in the Tagala of the Philippines, it is 
but 338; in the New Zealand, it is but 20; and in the Mala- 
gasi, but 17. 

A few instances occur of the languages of tribes so situated 
that we might fairly expect them to contain a considerable 
portion of Malay and Javanese, but which really contain very 
little. The most remarkable example of this is the Tambora 
of Sumbawa. This island is only the third from Java, and 
nearly in the centre of the Archipelago, while the people 
who speak the language are of the brown-complexioned lank- 
haired race, like those who speak two other languages of the 
same island, both containing a large influx of Malay and Ja- 
vanese, yet, out of forty-eight words, the Tambora contains 
but two words, bulu, ‘a hair,” and makan, “ to eat.’’* 

Another example, although not so striking a one, is af- 
forded by the language of the Pelew or Pilu Islands, inha- 
bited by a brown-complexioned and lank-haired race, and not 
more than eight degrees east of the Philippine group. In 
658 words of it, I can discover only three which are Malayan. 
Yet a considerable number of Malayan words are found in 
the language of the Bashee Islands, and in that of the native 
inhabitants of Formosa; and a still larger in the Sandwich - 
Island dialect of the Polynesian, ten times as far from the 
Philippine as the Pelew group.t 


* It was in the country of the people of Tambora that took place the greatest 
volcanic eruption on record, that of 1814; and the nation is said to have been 
nearly destroyed by it. 

+t Account of the Pelew Islands from the Journals of Captain Henry Wilson, 
by George Keate, Esq. London, 1788. 
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An argument in favour of one original tongue has been 
attempted to be deduced from the supposition that the Ma- 
layan words, so widely dispersed, express, in most cases, the 
simplest and earliest ideas of mankind. My friend, the late 
Mr Marsden, with his usual good faith, has given a list of 
34 such words in 72 languages, on which, with other words 
of the same imagined class, I shall offer a few observations. * 

Among the words imagined to express a simple and pri- 
mitive class of ideas, the numerals have been much insisted 
on. It is obvious enough, however, that the numerals, espe- 
cially a decimal series of them, extending like the Malayan, 
to 1000, are far from being words expressing such a class of 
ideas. On the contrary, they must be the invention of a com- 
paratively advanced period of civilization. Thus, among the 
many languages of Australia, the inhabitants of which are 
far below the humblest of those of the Indian and Pacific 
islands, there is not one that has numerals going beyond 
“four,” and even the last number is attained only by doubling 
a dual. 

But there are some languages of the Archipelago and Pa- 
cific Islands, and this of the brown-complexioned race, which 
have preserved their own native numerals entire. This is 
the case with the language of Tambora in Sumbawa, with 
the Ternati, and the Tidori, two of the languages of the Mo- 
luccas, as well as with the language of the Pelew Islands. 

In some languages, again, the native numerals have been 
preserved as far as “ three” or “ four,’ and the series com- 
pleted with the Malayan, as in the Gorongtalu of Celebes, 
and the Mangarai of Floris. 

The same is the case in the languages of the Negroes as in 
those of the brown-complexioned men. Some have adopted, 
and some rejected the Malayan system. ‘The negroes of 
Wageou, and of the coast of New Guinea, with the natives of 
New Ireland within the Pacific, have, to a greater or less 
extent, adopted the Malayan numerals, while the Samang of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Alfours of the interior of New 





* “On the Polynesian or East Insular Languages.” Miscellaneous Works. 
1834. 
VOL. I. 2B 
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Guinea, the people of Malicolo, of Tanna, and of New Cale- 
donia, have each their own native system, unaffected by the 


Malayan. 
Some languages have numerals as far as “ five,’ and clum- 


sily continue the series of the digits from their native re- 


sources, by adding “ one,” “ two,” &c., to the last named 
number, so that six is expressed by “ five” and “ one,” and 
“seven” by “ five” and “two.” This is the case with the 
New Caledonia. 

Others seem to have relics of a binal scale, and combine it 
with the Malayan decimal one, as in the Endé of Flores. 
In this, for “ one,” “two,” “ three,” and “ five,” the Malayan 
terms have been adopted, but instead of being continued be- 
yond this, “ six” and “ seven” are expressed by the Ma- 
layan words “ five and one” and “five and two.” Four is ex- 
pressed by a native word, and the Malay numeral “ two” pre- 
fixed to it expresses “ eight,’’ that is, “two fours.” 

The native Malayan system reaches only to 1000, and even 
to this extent, it is not carried by all the tribes that have 
adopted it. It is doubtful whether the terms for fen and for 
hundred, in the different dialects of the Polynesian, and 
which differ among themselves, are Malayan ; the word for 
thousand, mano, certainly is not. In the Lampung of Suma- 
tra, a written language, the term for this last number is the 
same which means an “ iron nail or spike.” 

For the numbers above 1000, the Malayan system has bor- 
rowed from the Sanscrit ; and the Javanese, but it alone, goes 
as far with the higher numerals as “ten billions.” There 
are two remarkable misapplications of the Sanscrit numbers : 
the Laksa and Kati, the well-known Jac and krove which 
ought to express a hundred thousand and ten millions, express, 
through all the cultivated languages of the Archipelago, 
“ten thousand” and “a hundred thousand” only. 

From the explanation now given, I think it must be suffi- 
eiently obvious that the Malayan numerals afford no evidence 
whatever of the existence of one great original language. 
They seem simply, and as opportunity offered, to have been 
adopted as a matter of convenience—in some cases in their 
entireness, but for the most part only partially. 


Ee 
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Among the Malayan words most generally diffused, and 
considered to be of the class representing the most simple 
and primitive ideas, are the terms for “ man,’ “ bird,” 
“ fish,’ &c.; but these are obviously general or abstract 
terms, and, necessarily, could not have been among the first 
invented. The Australians, according to Mr Hyre, have no. 
such terms.* It may be conjectured, indeed, that the want 
of them in the ruder languages, both of the Archipelago 
and Pacific, is one cause of the frequent occurrence of such 
words from the Malayan as kayu, “ tree” or “timber ;” buah, 
‘ fruit; dura, “flower; and manuk, “ a bird.” 

The very first word of Mr Marsden’s list, “ man,’ occurs 
in its Malay form of oran only in two other languages of the 
Archipelago, the Madura and Achin, and these are known to 
have received more Malay than any others; while in the 
many languages of the Pacific it does not occur at all. On 
the other hand, two Sanscrit words having the same meaning 
represent the same idea in no less than ten languages of Mr 
Marsden’s own list. 

The members and other parts of an animal body, natural 
objects, such as water, fire, earth, a stone, sun, moon, stars, 
do really represent the earliest and simplest ideas, but their 
wide dissemination is easily enough accounted for. In fact, 
they are, for the most part, only synonymes, along with native 
terms, or, at best, words that have, in the lapse of time, dis- 
placed the latter, as they have themselves been frequently 
displaced by Sanscrit words. 

To give a few examples: in the Malagasi, besides the Ma- 
layan word, there is one native one for ‘“‘ the sky,” there are 
two for ‘‘ the tongue,” two for “a stone,” four for “ fire,” 
five for ‘“‘ the eye,” five for “ the head,” and seven for the 
verb ‘‘ to die.” 

In the Bisaya of the Philippines, there are, besides the 
Malayan words, two native ones for “ a stone,” two for 
‘‘ earth,” four for “ shore” or “ beach,’’ and six for “air” or 
wind.” 


99 





* Discoveries in Central Australia, by John Edward Eyre. London, 1845. 
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In the dictionaries of these last languages, I observe that 
the Malayan word is generally placed first in order, whence I 
infer that it is probably the most current and acceptable ; and 
this, I have no doubt, it owes to its more agreeable and facile 
pronunciation. Thus, in the Malagasi, it is not difficult to 
understand how the Malayan vatu, for a stone, should be 
preferred, even by a native, to hodiboamkazo. 

That agreeableness of sound and facility of pronunciation 
have had a considerable share in the spread of Malayan 
words, I think highly probable. Thus, the Malay word Jaki, 
a man or male human being, is one of very easy pronuncia- 
tion, and has extended to nearly every language of the Archipe- 
lago, while its correlative, parampuan, woman, a primitive of 
four syllables—rare in any of the Malayan languages—is 
found in one other language only, that of the Bima of 
Sumbawa, which abounds in Malay words. 

Of Sanscrit words expressing simple ideas, that have 
either superseded, or are more popular than native ones, the 
examples are numerous; as in Malay, kapala, the head; in 
Javanese, siva, for the head; muka, the face, bahu, the shoul- 
der, and anguta, a member, in several languages; dina, a 
day, in Javanese and Bali; hasta, the arm, in several lan- 
guages; dasa, for the numeral fen, and surya, for the sun, 
in Bali. The elephant is unquestionably a native of Suma- 
tra and the Malay Peninsula, but the popular name for it, in 
at least eight languages of these countries is the Sanscrit 
word gaja. There is, indeed, a native one, béram, in Malay, 
but it is obsolete, or little known. 

Instead of the elementary words of language being those 
most widely spread, the reverse is the case. Such words 
are the rarest to be found in many languages, and some of 
the most essential have not been disseminated at all, but are 
found to be distinct in each separate language. In fact, the 
class of words most widely diffused, are in a great measure 
extrinsic, and the offspring of a considerable advancement in 
civilization ; such, for example, as the names of cultivated, 
useful, or familiar plants; those of domesticated, useful, or 
familiar animals ; terms connected with numeration, fishing, 
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navigation, agriculture, the mechanical arts, the calendar, 
war, government, and even literature. 

If, then, one language only had ever existed, we are re- 
duced to the necessity of supposing that the people who spoke 
it were one race, and that they were in a social state of 
considerable advancement before they were dispersed, and 
their language broken down into the chaos of tongues at pre- 
_ sent existing, an hypothesis without the shadow of a proof. 

Had such a language ever existed, we would not have 
failed to have had the same kind of evidence of it, which the 
modern languages of the south of Europe afford of the ex- 
istence of Latin; that is, a virtual agreement in the most 
familiar nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, prepositions, and 
particles ; but of this there is nothing whatever either in the 
languages of the Archipelago or Pacific. | 

There are but two languages in the Indian and Pacific 
Islands that have been widely spread, the Malay in the first, 
and the Polynesian in the last ; and the evidence of a common 
origin in these is as satisfactorily shewn in their dialects, 
as that yielded by the French, Spanish, and Italian, of their 
common origin in Latin. 

It remains to consider how the principal languages of Su- 
matra and Java, the Malay and Javanese, came to be so 
widely disseminated, as the theory which I adopt supposes 
them to have been, within the bounds of the Archipelago, 
to which I first confine my examination. I have no doubt 
the dissemination was effected, in the case of the languages 
of neighbouring tribes, by conquest, and in the more remote, 
by piratical expeditions, terminating in conquest and coloni- 
zation ; by commerce, and, perhaps, in some small degree, by 
religious agency. 

The nearest parallels to this, with which the European 
reader is familiar, will be found in the piratical and commer- 
cial expeditions, conquests, and colonizations of the ancient 
Greeks, or the piratical expeditions, conquests, and settle- 
ments, of the Teutonic nations, known as Danes, Anglo- 
Saxons, or Normans. 

Even without the knowledge of the compass, the mon- 
soons afford, to the nations of the Indian Archipelago, ex- 
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traordinary facilities for carrying on such expeditions and 
such commerce, far exceeding even those of the Mediter- 
ranean; and the voyages of the Malays and Javanese, con- 
sequently, far surpass in length, if not in difficulty, those 
of the early Greeks and Phoenicians. 

When European nations first visited the Indian Archipe- 
lago, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, they found the 
Malays and Javanese conducting the first stage of that com- 
merce in the clove and nutmeg, by which these then much- 
valued articles found their way, first into the markets of 
Continental India, and eventually into those of Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome—that is, making trading voyages 
which extended from the western to the eastern bounds of 
the Archipelago. The spices in question were found in the 
Roman markets in the second century of our era; and the 
great probability, therefore, is, that the Javanese and Malay 
trade alluded to had, when Europeans first observed it, been 
going on for at least fourteen centuries. 

The conquests and settlements of the Malays, the chief 
agents, have extended from the centre of Sumatra, the pa- 
rent country of this people, over nearly all the coasts of that 
island itself, over the whole Malay Peninsula, and over near- 
ly the whole coast of Borneo; while small settlements of 
them may be found as far as Timur, in one direction, and 
Lugon, the chief of the Philippines, in another. 

The Malay language has, moreover, been, immemorially, 
the common medium of communication throughout all the 
islands, Magellan and his companions, in 1521, carried on 
an easy intercourse with the inhabitants of some of the small 
and remote islands of the Philippine group, by means of a 
Malay slave of the Admiral; for although the native lan- 
guages were different, the chiefs and persons engaged in 
commerce were all found to be acquainted with the Malay. 

When again they arrived at Tidor, one of the Spice Islands, 
they found the Malay equally current, and the vocabulary in 
Pigafettas’ Narrative, collected there, and consisting of 352 
words, is, with the exception of 20 local terms, good and cur- 
rent Malay, such as is spoken at the present day. Yet Tidor 
and the other Moluccas have, to the present time, preserved 
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their own peculiar languages, wholly different from the 
Malay.* 

The evidence for the agency of the Javanese, as its influ- 
ence was less, is less palpable, but still sufficient. The Ja- 
vanese had settled in various ‘parts of Sumatra; and at Pa- 
lembang in that island, their language still subsists entire, 
while through monuments, inscriptions, and names of places, 
it is to be traced in other parts of that island. 

Similar evidence, although less complete, exists of their 
settlements in Borneo ; and there is historical record of those 
made by them in the Moluccas, as well as of their predatory 
expeditions and commerce to the Malay Peninsula. The 
Javanese language, however, less euphonious than the Malay, 
more prolix and more difficult, was never employed as the 
common medium of communication ; and it is not improba- 
ble that, even in their own especial settlements, it gave way 
to the Malay. 

In its immediate neghbourhood, the influence of the Ja- 
vanese has naturally been greater on the surrounding lan- 
guages than that of the Malay. Thus, in the Sumanap, 
one of the two languages of Madura, there are, in L000 words, 
170 exclusively Javanese, and only 103 exclusively Malay. 
In the Bali, there are 127 Javanese, and 69 Malay: and in 
the Sunda of Java, 156 of Javanese, and only 44 of Malay. 

As soon as we cross the narrow strait that divides Suma- 
tra from Java, the proportions are reversed, although we 
find still a large amount of Javanese words. In 1000 words 
of Lampung we have 138 exclusively Malay, and 70 exclu- 
sively Javanese. 

I should remark that the numerals, when they differ in 
Malay and Javanese, are, even in the remote languages, al- 
most always those peculiar to the Javanese, and not to the 
Malay. These numerals are, 3, 7, 8, and 9; and the Mala- 
gasi, the Philippine tongues, and the Polynesian, with many 
intermediate languages, afford examples of this. 

The different means of propagation now specified will I 
think, be sufficient to account for the facts, that such a lan- 


* Prima Viaggio interno al globo terraqueo. Milano, 1800. 
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guage, for example, as that of the Lampungs, a people lying 
between and in the neighbourhood of the Malays and Java- 
nese, should consist of nearly one half of the languages of 
these two nations; that the language of the remoter, Bugis 
of Celebes, should consist of only one-fourth of them, and that 
in the still more remote Tagala and Bisaya of the Philip- 
pines, the porportion should drop down to one-thirtieth part. 

I have next to consider how the Malayan words existing 
in the language of Madagascar may have found their way 
into it. The inhabitants of Madagascar are Negroes, and in 
race differ wholly from the Malays and Javanese. The whole 
number of Malayan words in the Malagasi does not exceed 
one fifty-seventh part of the language, and they are, as I have 
shewn, not essential to it. There is, in short, nothing in 
common between the two races, and nothing in common be- 
tween the character of their languages. 

The Indian islanders are ignorant of the existence of Ma- 
dagascar, and the people of Madagascar equally so of the 
existence of the Indian Islands. A navigation of 3000 miles 
of open sea lies between them, and a strong trade-wind pre- 
vails in the greater part of it. A voyage from the Indian 
Islands to Madagascar is possible, even in the rude state of 
Malayan navigation ; but return would be wholly impossible. 
Commerce, conquests, or colonization are, consequently, 
utterly out of the question as means of conveying any portion 
of the Malayan language to Madagascar. 

There remains, then, but one way in which this could have 
taken place—the fortuitous arrival on the shores of Mada- 
gascar of tempest-driven Malayan praus. The south-east 
monsoon, which is but a continuation of the south-east trade- 
wind, prevails from the 10° of south lat. to the equator, its 
greatest force being felt in the Java Sea, and its influence 
embracing the western half of the Island of Sumatra.* This 
wind blows from April to October, and an easterly gale dur- 
ing this period might drive a vessel off the shores of Sumatra 
or Java, So as to make it impossible to regain them. In 
such a situation she would have no resource but putting before 
the wind, and making for the first land that chance might 


* See the Directory of my greatly-respected friend, the late Capt. Horsburgh. 
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direct her to; and that first land would be Madagascar. 
With a fair wind and a stiff breeze, which she would be sure 
of, she might reach that island without difficulty in a month. 

Two or three such adventures are known to have taken 
place since our own occupation of the Mauritius, and, conse- 
quently, more frequent intercourse with Madagascar. Earl 
Grey, at my request, has most obligingly written to the 
Mauritius for the particulars of these strange adventures ; 
and I am only sorry that the replies have not arrived in time 
to lay the information before the Association. 

The accident of praus being tempest-driven from the 
shores of the Malay Islands, is probably one of not unfre- 
quent occurrence, although few of them may reach Mada- 
gascar. Shortly after the restoration of Java, in 1816, the 
late Captain Robinson, of the Indian Navy, picked up a small 
fishing-boat, having on board two Malay men and a woman, 
800 miles from the nearest Malay shore ; and being a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the Malays and their language, he 
could have made no mistake about nationality. 

The occasional arrival in Madagascar of a shipwrecked 
prau, might not, indeed, be sufficient to account for even the 
small portion of Malayan found in the Malagasi; but it is 
offering no violence to the manners or history of the Malay 
people, to imagine the probability of a piratical fleet, or a 
fleet carrying one of those migrations, of which there are ex- 
amples on record, being tempest-driven, like a single prauw. 
Such a fleet, well-equipped, well-stocked, and well-manned, 
would not only be fitter for the long and perilous voyage, 
but reach Madagascar in a better condition than a fishing or 
trading boat. It may seem, then, not an improbable suppo- 
sition, that it was through one or more fortuitous adventures 
of this description, that the language of Madagascar received 
its influx of Malayan. 

Respecting the probable era of such adventures, we have 
just one faint ray of light. With the Malayan, there came 
in a few words of Sanscrit, such as are popular in the Malay 
and Javanese. From this it may be fair to infer, that the 
chance migrations I have supposed, whether they had before 
taken place earlier or not, may have taken place, at all events, 
as early as the epoch of the connection of the Hindoos with 
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the Indian Archipelago,—a connection, the commencement 
of which cannot, I think, be placed later than the birth of 
Christ. 

I have, finally, to attempt an explanation of the manner 
in which Malayan words may have found their way into the 
languages of the Pacific. The proportion of | Malayan words 
n the Polynesian, judging by the New Zealand dialect, is no 
more than 20 in 1000, while in that of the Sandwich Islands 
it does not exceed 17. Hixcept in these few words, there is 
nothing in common between those who speak the Malayan 
language and those who speak the Polynesian. Their races 
are different, and their languages distinct. 

Conquest and settlement by the Malays, Javanese, or other 
tribes of the Archipelago, had probably, therefore, nothing 
to do with the dissemination of the Malayan in the languages 
of the Pacific. I have no doubt, then, that, as in the case of 
the language of Madagascar, it was the work of tempest- 
driven praus or fleets of praus, and gradually, and step by 
step, from island to island, transmitted, in the course of ages, 
to the Sandwich Islands north of the equator, to New Zea- 
land south of it, and as far as Easter Island. | 

The trade-winds are the seeming obstacle to this commu- 
nication; but when the question is duly examined, they do 
not prove to be so. The south-west monsoon, to the north 
of the equator, extends to the Marianne Islands, and the 
145° of east longitude ; and the north-west monsoon to the 
south of the equator, as far east as New Guinea ; while west- 
erly winds are frequently experienced in the Pacific far to 
the west of this island. This is the statement of the accu- 
rate Captain Horsburgh.* 

La Perouse goes farther, and observes, that westerly winds 
are, at least, as frequent as east in the Pacific in a zone of 
7° on each side of the equator, and that the winds are so va- 
riable, that it is little more difficult to make a voyage to the 
eastward than to the westward.t The testimony of Cap- 
tain Fitzroy is to the same effect.t 








* Horsburgh’s East India Directory. {7 La Perouse, vol. ii. 
{ Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, by Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, R.N. 
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But it is further ascertained, that the monsoon “ (the west- 
ern) is occasionally experienced through all the islands of 
Eastern Polynesia.”* Captain Beechy, in his instructive 
narrative, informs us that he picked up at sea a tempest- 
driven canoe, belonging to Chain Island, three hundred miles 
east of Tahiti, and subject to it. She had been on a voyage 
to the latter, and by two successive gales from the westward, 
was driven 600 miles out of her course, to Barrow Island, 
in about the 20th degree of south latitude. When.rescued, 
she had on board twenty-eight men, fifteen women, and ten 
children ; in fact, the nucleus of a little colony. 

Captain Wilson found, when wrecked on the Pelew Is- 
lands, in the 8° of north latitude, and the 135° of east longi- 
tude, three Malay mariners ; and, having among his own crew 
a Malay interpreter, he was able to communicate with the 
natives through these Malays, who had acquired the Pelew 
language. The account which they gave of themselves was, 
that in a voyage from Batavia to Ternate, one of the Mo- 
luceas, touching at Menado in Celebes, they were driven by 
a storm on the Pelew Islands. One of them, however, who 
accompanied Captain Wilson to England, acknowledged that 
he and his companions were part of the crew of one of three 
piratical praus. 

Casual wrecks like this might easily have carried the Ma- 
layan language to the most westerly of the islands of the 
Pacific, within the tropics ; while adventurers, like that of the 
Chain Island canoe, would, in the lapse of ages, convey it, 
step by step, to Easter Island and the Sandwich group. 

This explanation would sufficiently account for the disse- 
mination of the Malayan language-over the tropical islands 
of the Pacific ; but, it must be admitted that there are greater 
difficulties in respect to the large islands of New Zealand, 
the nearest portion of which is 35° from the equator, and, con- 
sequently, within the region of variable winds and tempests. 

The same difficulty, however, it should be observed, exists 
in attempting to account for the fact of the New Zealand 
islands being peopled, throughout, by the Polynesian race, 
speaking the Polynesian language. By some means or other, 


* Voyage to the Pacific in 1825, &. &c., by Captain Beechy, R.N. London, 
1831. 
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practicable to a rude people, an intercourse, we may be quite 
sure, took place between these islands and the intertropical 
ones inhabited by the same race of men, speaking the same 
language—since men are no more born with language than 
with mathematics—are born, in a word, only with a capacity 
to acquire both, equally branches of acquired knowledge. 
For New Zealand, then, notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the voyage, whether from the Malay Archipelago, or between 
it and the intertropical islands of the Pacific, tempest-driven 
praus, or fleets of praus, are our only resource for a rational 
explanation. 

A brief examination of the cultivated plants and domesti- 
cated animals of the Polynesian Islands, on their first discovery 
by Europeans, may, perhaps, be thought to throw some light 
on the mode in which their languages received an infusion 
of Malayan. 

The following were the plants,—the cocoa-nut, the bread- 
fruit, the yam, the batata, the taro, the sugar-cane, the 
orange, the banana, the bamboo, and the paper-mulberry. 
Every one of these is a native of the Indian Archipelago; 
but if the Malayan nations brought them, they did not bring 
the names, with two trifling or partial exceptions. The 
cocoa-nut is known by a Malayan name in the Polynesian 
dialect of the Sandwich Islands, but not in the Marquesas. 
It has the same Malayan name also in the Negro languages 
of New Caledonia and Tanna, but not in the Malicolo. In the 
New Caledonia alone, I find the Malayan name for a yam 
written uf, for wht. In the Tanna and Malicolo, these are 
different ones. 

Rice, with all the numerous pulses, and esculent vege- 
tables known in the Indian Archipelago, were not found in 
the islands of the Pacific; and, with the exception of the 
banana and orange, the numerous fruits of that region were 
wanting. 

The domesticated animals found in the South Sea Islands 
were only the hog, the dog, and the common fowl. In none 
of the languages, either of the brown, or negro races, are 
the names of these animals, Malay, Javanese, or of any 
other language of the Archipelago, except that of the Mari- 
anne Islands, in which is found the Javanese word manuhe, 
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‘‘ a bird” or “ fowl,” the name for the common poultry in 
the Philippine languages. 

Among the most frequent of the domesticated animals of 
the Malayan Archipelago are the goat, the cat, and the duck ; 
and had an easy communication existed between it and the 
islands. of the Pacific, they must, from their hardiness, have 
been introduced ; but they are all three wanting. 

The absence of Malayan names for both plants and ani- 
mals, supposing the plants and animals to have been derived 
from the Indian Archipelago, would be the more remarkable 
from the frequency of the same name, for these objects, in 
the different Malayan languages themselves. Thus, for the 
domestic dog, the Javanese name is found in ten other lan- 
guages, and the Malay name for the domestic hog in forty 
others. The name for the yam and for the sugar-cane is 
almost as often repeated from one extremity of the Archi- 
pelago to the other as that of the hog. 

From the absence of Malayan names for plants and ani- 
mals, and the absence of hardy plants and animals that might, 
in a transit of ordinary facility, have been introduced from 
the Malayan Archipelago into the islands of the Pacific, I 
must infer, that neither were introduced by the means through 
which the Malayan language was communicated to those of 
the Pacific. I conclude, on the same ground, that the voyages 
were fortuitous and precarious, such as I have fancied them. 
Had the plants or seeds of plants, and the animals, been 
even on board the storm-driven praus, it is certain they 
must have been devoured by the famishing crews as food. 

Although all the domesticated animals and cultivated 
plants of the Islands of the South Sea, are common to the 
Malay Islands, and all, I believe, indigenous in the latter, I 
think it, on the whole, more probable that they were indige- 
nous also in the former, than that they were introduced from 
any quarter, and consequently that the culture of the one, 
and the domestication of the other, were native arts. 

The hog and dog of the South Sea Islands are very pecu- 
liar varieties. The hog is said to resemble the Chinese 
breed, having a short body, short legs, a belly hanging almost 
to the ground, and erect ears. The dogs have “ a prodigious 
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large head, remarkably little eyes, pricked ears, long hair, 
and a short bushy tail.” This is neither the hog nor dog of 
the Malayan islands in the wild or domesticated condition. 

The domesticated animals are very unequally distri- 
buted over the South Sea Islands. The hog, the dog, and 
common fowl are all three found only in the Society and 
Sandwich groups. New Zealand has the dog only. The 
Marquesas, the Friendly Islands, and New Hebrides, want 
the dog. Easter Island and New Caledonia have only the 
common fowl. This last alone is general.* 

This irregularity of distribution is remarkable, and would 
seem to point at the precarious nature of the communication 
through which so many of the islands have been peopled by 
the same nation ; for, had the intercourse been one of ordinary 
facility, it cannot be doubted but that the emigrants would 
have carried along with them their usual domesticated ani- 
mals, in the entireness of their number. 

The animals of the islands of the Pacific, now existing 
only in the domesticated state, may, then, once have existed, 
in some of them, in the wild one, and, as in other countries, 
been exterminated in the progress of population. The hog 
and common fowl in the wild state are certainly found in 
some of the Malayan islands much smaller than Tahiti or 
Owail, from which, at the same time, the large quadrupeds, the 
ox, the buffalo, the rhinoceros, and the tiger, are excluded. 

Still, it must be admitted that this branch of the subject is 
full of difficulties. The Sandwich Islands, to the north of 
the equator, had the hog, the dog, and common fowl, while 
the Marianne group, also to the north of the line, and by 50° 
of longitude nearer to the Archipelago, had neither the hog 
nor dog, and probably not even the common fowl. On the 
other hand, the common fowl, in the wild, but not the domes- 
ticated state, was found in the Pelew Islands, on the same 
side of the equator. 

The objections to the hypothesis which some have main- 
tained that the hog and dog may have been introduced by 
Kuropean shipping, in comparatively modern times, are,—that 


* Forster’s Observations on Cook’s Voyage. 
t Freycinet, Voyage autour du Monde; Wilson’s Account of the Pelew Islands. 
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there is no record of any such event down to the time of 
Cook—that the varieties of the animals in question are dif- 
ferent from any known European varieties—that they are 
the same throughout ; and that the names of the animals are 
neither European, nor have reference to a Kuropean or other 
foreign origin, as is the case with the animals since intro- 
duced by Europeans. On the contrary, their names are 
native, and the same throughout, wherever the Polynesian 
language is spoken, New Zealand alone excepted, in so far 
as concerns one animal, the dog. 

The Marianne Islands, when discovered, were found des- 
titute of nearly all the domesticated animals. The Span- 
iards introduced the ox, the horse, the ass, deer, goats, the 
dog, the hog, and the cat, some of which have since returned 
to a state of nature. Here we have evidence of foreign, and 
even of European introduction. The cat is called keéo or 
gheto, evidently a corruption of the Castilian gato; and the 
dog is called by a compound epithet, meaning “ foreign 
animal.’* There is nothing like such evidence, historical 
or philological, in the languages of the Pacific. 


I shall conclude with a brief recapitulation of the results 
at which I have arrived in this essay. 

The races of men referred to in the inquiry do not consist, 
as commonly supposed, of one brown-complexioned, and one 
negro race, but of several of both. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar are Africans, and wholly 
distinct from all the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago 
or Pacific. 

There are many languages essentially distinct from each 
other, both of the brown-complexioned and negro races, and 
not one only of each of these two, as generally supposed. 

Except in the case of the Malay in the Archipelago, and 
the Polynesian in the Pacific, there are no wide-spread lan- 
guages or dialects. 

As far as our scanty knowledge of the Negro languages 
will enable us to judge, the only clear distinction between 
them and those of the brown-complexioned consists in the 








* Freycinet, Voyage autour du Monde ; Wilson’s Account of the Pelew Islands. 
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first containing always more consonants in proportion to 
vowels, and more harsh combinations of consonants than the 
latter. 

It is chiefly the Malay and Javanese, the languages of the 
two most powerful, civilized, and enterprising nations of the 
Archipelago, which is found in other tongues, from Madagas- 
car to Easter Island, and from Formosa to New Zealand. 

The evidence for this exists in the words themselves, and 
their being pure and numerous as we are near Sumatra and 
Java, the original countries of the Malay and Javanese 
nations, and corrupt and unfrequent as we recede from 
them, until, the barrier becoming insuperable, they disappear 
altogether. 

The superior civilization of the people of the countries of 
the Asiatic continent has excluded Malayan from their lan- 
guage ; a grovelling condition of society has excluded them 
from those of the tribes of Australia; and insuperable phy- 
sical obstacles from those of America. aiew 

“Within the Malayan Archipelago the Malay and Java- 
nese languages have been communicated to others by con- 
quest, settlement, or colonization, and commerce; while to 
Madagascar, and the islands of the Pacific, they have been 
communicated by the accidents of tempest-driven praus or 
fleets of praus. 

The insular character of the whole region, over which a 
Malayan language has been disseminated, and the periodical 
winds prevailing within it, which, on a superficial view, ap- 
pear obstacles, are, in truth, the true causes of the dissemi- 
nation; for, had the region in question been a continent, 
stretching north and south like America, or lain within the 
latitudes of variable winds and storms, no such dispersion 
of one language could have taken place. 

Such is the most rational explanation I can render of a 
fact in the history of our race, mysterious without explana- 
tion, and wonderful enough even with it. 


END OF VOLUME ONE. 
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